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A GREAT STORY 
OF MOTHER-LOVE 
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RIM ankles, demurely alluring. How they fascinate, captivate. And 
well she knows glove-fitting Holeproof Hosiery makes them so. 

In this short-skirted era, Holeproof is becoming as famous for its sheerness, 
shapeliness and lustrous beauty, as it is for wonderful wearing qualities. 
Leading stores are now showing the newest ideas for Spring in staple 
and fancy styles in Pure Silk, in Silk Faced and in Lisles for men, women 
and children. 

HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 
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instrument chosen 
the greatest 


ALDA 
BESANZONI 
BORI 


ULP 
De GOGORZA 
De LUCA 
DESTINN 
EAMES 
FARRAR 
GALLI-CURCI 
GARRISON 
GIGLI 
GLUCK 
HARROLD 
HOMER 
JOHNSON 
JOURNET 
MARTINELLI 


i! MURPHY 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 
SCOTTI 
SEMBRICH 

TETRAZZINI 
WERRENRATH 
WHITEHILL 
WITHERSPOON 
ZANELLI 
ZEROLA 


Violin 
ELMAN 
HEIFETZ 
KREISLER 
KUBELIK 
ZIMBALIST 


Piano 
CORTOT 
PADEREWSK! The most cherished possession of the great 
Violoncello singers and instrumentalists is their art, and 
KINDLER | ea their keenest desire is that under all circum- 
BOSTON SYMPHONY stances they shall be heard at their best. It is 
VICTOR HERBERT'S | in appreciation of this fact that the greatest 
PHILA. SYMPHONY artists of this generation have become Victor 
Bh artists, and their unqualified endorsement of 
the Victrola is the most conclusive evidence of 
its artistic superiority. 


There are Victrolas in great variety of styles 
from $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word“Victrola” identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look onthe label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Camden. iJ. J 
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Cover: Mother-Love 
Harrison Fisher 
Oratory 15 
George Ade 
Somebody Else 16 
Edgar A. Guest 


Decoration by M. L. Bower 
Roulette 18 
Fannie Hurst 
Illustrated by F. R Gruger 
Ku-hd-va Days 26 
George Agnew Chamberlain 
Illustrated with Photographs 
The Pride of Palomar 30 
Peter B. Kyne 
Illustrated by H. R. Ballinger 
The Untair Sex 37 
Royal Brown 
Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 
She Always Wins 43 
Albert Payson Terhune 
Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard 
The Stage To-day 49 


Photographs in Artgravure : 


What's It All About? 53 The Wife—from a drawing by Harrison Fisher 
Frank R. Adams “ HY does the thought of sharing a man’s love, 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy even with a woman who is no longera part of his 
The Death of Marie Toro 58 life, make me bitter?”’ the second wile of a —— man 
“D : yrote in her diary. ‘‘Does jealousy threaten the happi- 
Robert W. Service The 


ness of all second marriages?” The question is older even 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens than marriage itself, but never has it been answered 


The Empty Sack 60 with a keener understanding of human nature than in 
Basil King Frederic Arnold Kummer’s intimate study of a woman’s 

Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg psychology, The Other Wife—in June COSMOPOLITAN. 
The Spirit of the Sightseer 67 MONG the distinguished authors who contribute to 
Mary Roberts Rinehart June CosmopoLitan—next month’s—are _Hol- 
Illustrated with Photographs worthy Hall, Basil King, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Frank 
= : : ; R. Adams, George Agnew Chamberlain, Harris Dickson, 
The Man Who Looked Like Edison 7° Ida M. Evans, John Russell, William Dudley Pelley, 

Ben Ames Williams Edgar A. Guest, and George Ade. 
Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


Wol F it is the best, CosMOPOLITAN publishes it. That is why 
Allas the tone hig J hv 74 nearly everybody worth while reads COSMOPOLITAN. 

asisated tey Banat Canes SK your newsdealer to-day to reserve your copy ol 


June CosMopoLirAN—or you may be unable to 


Buster, the Cats paw P * 81 obtain it. It is not always physically possible to meet 
Harris Dickson the growing demand for the magazine; the newsdealers’ 
Illustrated by Edward L. Chase supplies are invariably sold out. Order it now. 
Heanst, President Jossrn A. Moons, Vice-President and Treasurer Ray Lone, Vioe-President W. G. Lanepon, Secretary, 119 W. 4th 8t., New Yorn 
$4.00 A Year in U. S. and P. i and C da; $4.50 Elsewhere 35 Cents a Copy 


Published monthly at 119 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y.. by International Magazine Company. Entered as second-class matter, 
September 8, 1905, at the Post-Office, New York. N. ¥.. ander the Act of March 3, 1879. Entered on Jaly 1, 1918, at the 
Post-Office, Atlanta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: Chicago, [ll.; Los Angeles, Oalif.: Sam Francisco, Calif. 

All subscriptions are payable in advance. We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. Unless otherwise directed we begin 
all subscriptions with the current issue. When sending in your renewal or making a request fora change of address, please give us 
tour weeks’ notice. If you wish your address changed, please be sure to give us both your old and new addresses. 


Cosmopolitan, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


COPYRIGHT, 1921, BY INTERNATIONAL MaGaZINE COMPANY (COBMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
ALL RIGHTS RERERVED UNDER THE TERMS OF THE FOURTH AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF ARTISTIC AND LITERARY COPYRIGHT 


The Harrison Fisher cover of this issue without lettering mailed on receipt of 35 cents 
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Douce BROTHERS 
4D00R SEDAN 


A car which thoroughly deserves its 
very remarkable popularity. Eminently 
practical in all kinds of weather. Finished 
and fitted in excellent good taste 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


BROTHERS, DETROIT 


OROROKOKOR 


3 | 
| 
| 


In the Cumberland Mountains —Elevation 2250 yeet. The only southern camp for girls comparable in loca- 
tion and equipment to the best camps North and East. Located at highest point in Cumberland 
Mountains between Nashville and aoe on beautiful lake in midst of vast forest. Cool days 
and still cooler nights. NO MOSQUITOES. Twenty-four bungalettes; seven tents; recreation 
hall; dining room; infirmary; athletic field; tennis courts; horses; canoes; row boats; motor boats; 
etc. Buildings and grounds lighted by sglectricity, Pure drinking water. PERFECT SANI- 
TATION. REFERENCES ne ED. _ For handsomely illustrated catalog address 
. RICE. Ph. D., Director, Lebanon, Tennessee, Box 77. 


Sargent Camps 


PETERBORO, N. H. 
The Athletic Camps for Girls 


Every activity, every hour 
of play has its purpose in 
helping the girl toward 
healthy, happy life. Skilled 
leaders train the Sargent 


sports. Woodcratt, water 
sports, hiking, horseback 
riding, field games, panto- 
mime, music and dancing. 
JuniorCamp. Homecrait 
for little folks. A happy 
combination of home-mak- > 
ing and play in large play 
houses. 

For illustrated catalogue 
address Camp Secretary, 
8 Everett St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Senior and Junior Camps for Girls (under 20), Roxbury, Vt. 


*Midst the Green Hills far to northward, Turn they far unto the Northland, 
"Neath the pine trees on the hillside, There to spend the summer care- -free, 
Stands a girls’ camp Teela-Wooket, Bathing in the limpid waters 
Teela-Wooket. Summer home-land. Camping on the rugged mountains, 
Thence the pale-faced maidens journey— Tossing balls and running races, 
Coming from the far off cities. In the fields of Teela-Wooket. 


A three hundred acre wonderland in the heart of the Green Mountains. Famous for 
its fine saddle horses, free riding. and thorough instruction in horsemanship. Write 
for a booklet with the stories and pictures of camp life at Teela- Wooket. 

MR. AND MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Camp Idlewild for Boys, Lake Winnepesaukee, New Hampshire, under the same management. 


Wetomachek Camps 


For Girls. Powers Lake, Wisconsin. Under the 
management of The Chicago Normal School of Physical 
Education. Junior and Senior Camps. July and August. 
For girls ages 9 to 22. A strong force of trained counselors. 
References required. Write for booklet. REGISTRAR 

ILLiNoIs, Chicago, 430 So. Wabash Ave., Box C. 


* . Bridgton, Maine. On the shore of 

Camp Sokokis Long Lake. The Boys (Juniors and 

Seniors), their Leaders and Directors are all CHUMS at 

Sokokis—we play and work together. We live in bunga- 

lows and have everything we need for comfort, sport and 

health. Our Booklet will interest You. ORLANDO F. FERRY, 
NEw YORK, Brooklyn, 1609 Avenue N. 


3, 6 5. Catskill Mts. Model 

Kyle Camp —no damp tents. All land 

and water sports. Military dri i 

masters. An expenditure of 

place intoa — for boys. C amp physician and nurse. 
PAUL KYLE, Ky hool for Boys. 

N.Y.,Irv Box 504. (22 miles from N.Y.) 


Charleston Lake, Ontario, Canada. 
Camp Vega (Only 12 hours from New Y ow City) 
AC ci, he amp for American boys, conducted by Amer- 
icans with the highest ideals. Located in Canada’s most 
picturesque lake region. Bungalow Camp. 3 launches. Un- 
usual fishing. Tutoring if desired. WILLIAM J. HAZEL, 
N.Y... Peekskill, c/o Peekskill Military Academy. 


SUMMER CAMP 
TUTORING SCHOOL 


ddress 


Miss Laura Gildner, / A. M., Director 


Princeton, N. 


‘or FOUR SEASONS cir. 


oe acres, lake, sleeping porches, formal gardens; farm. 
Athletics, dancing, tennis, riding, swimming. Tutoring, 
college preparatory. Instruction in floral culture, 
farming, dairying. Separate cottage for Juniors. 


z For Girls, Pilot Knob-on-Lake 
Vynona’ 2% Wanakena Camp George. held “and 


water sports, including motorboating and aquaplaning, 
mountain trips, riding, dancing, handcrafts. Expert coun- 


cilors, trained nurse., Booklet. Dr. AND Mrs. R. B. Bon- 
e more TECOU, 119 Stewart Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. After May 1, 
New York. Pilot Kno» 3 


The Quality Camps for Girls 
FAIRLEE AND BARTON, VT. 


Horseback riding is the most popular —— at 
Wynona-Westmore. Large stable of fine saddle 
horses. Expert instructors. The Annual Horse | 
Show is the most important social event of the 
summer around Wynona-Westmore Camps. 

Also hiking, swimming, canoeing, tennis, golf and 
archery. Ideal location among the Green Moun- 
tains. Splendid, modern camp equipment. Junior 
and Senior camps. Send for booklet. ddress: 


WYNONA CAMPS 


275 Summer Street Fitchburg, Mass, T H E T A L L P I N E S 


4 modern hotel A Summer Camp for Girls 

Juniors 7-13. Seniors 13-18. Club over 18. 
On Lake George at Bennington, N. H., the camp 
nestles among the pines—as healthy a spot as can be 
found anywhere. Athletics,swimming, boating, canoe- 
ing, tennis, basketball. Camping trips, mountain climb- 
ing. Folk dancing. Special opportunity for horseback 
riding. Arts and craftsforrainy days. Good food well 
cooked, home care and attention. The Club accepts 
Campers for a week or longer. Catalog. Address 


Miss Evelina Reaveley, 12D Beacon St., Gloucester, Mass. 


Quinipet 
A Salt Water Camp for Girls 
SHELTER ISLAND, NEW YORK 

Eastern end of Long Island, One Mile of eh re 

Front. 100 Mites from New York. 100 Miles 


from Boston. re ached by trainor 
/ car. GIRLS QF ALL AGEs, but separate 


camp for younger girls, each with complete 
of canoes, boats and newly de- 
ised bungalow-tents. Modern sanitation. 
Frequent surf-bathing trips to Amagan- 
sett Beach. ADJOINING CAMP FOR 
OLDER PEOPLE, single men excepted 
Live in large, handsome cottages, or in 
Unusual opportunity for those 
loss to know where to spend va- 
cations or week-ends. Use of 
boats, in swim- 
ming, rowing, canoeing, sail- 
managing motorboats 


Myron T. Scudder, of the 
Scudder School, New York, 
President. Lester H. Clee, 
Vice-President. Address: 


“4 
MISS Cc. S. SCUDDER, 
244 W. 72nd Street New York City 


Camp Terra Alta 


Terra Alta, W. Va. 


Directed by The Commandant of The Staunton 
Military Academy 

On Lake Terra ‘ita, main line B. & O. R. R.,130 miles 
southeast of Pittsburgh. 2800 ft. above s level. 
Pure magnesian spring water. $20,000 equipment. 
Complete water system, shower baths. Natural gas 
lighting. Athletic and water sports, bowling, billiards 
Military drill and target practice. High and Grammar 
school subjects. Music. 113 boys from 23 states last 
session. June 30 to August 25, $2( 

7, address The Rox 1434, 
Stann 

"Atter ‘San 7, Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W. Va. 
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Summer Camps 


Schools of Domestic Science 


ULVE 


VALRY—AVIATION 


There is only one Culver. And in all 
the world there is nothing just like a 
summer at Culver for a real live red- 
blooded boy. 

It is the summer with a thrill in it. 
Good old sun-up till sun-down days 
full of pranks, sports, tramps— 
a camper’s paradise. 

Experts teach and guide, Perhaps 
to sail a boat, ride a horse, 
pilot a hy dropiane, firea 75" 
or do an Indian War Dance. 
No make-believe—all real 
stuff. The Naval School is un- 
der a distinguished Admiral. 
Culver boys enjoy all the good 
things of all the camps plus 
many unique things that only 
Culver offers. Woodcraft 
School for younger boys. Send 
for the catalog of the School 
that interests you. Address 


ADJUTANT 
Culver Ind. 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


Yellowstone Park 


Forest and Trail CAMP 


We utilize Camp Roosevelt (ectab. 1907), famous 
camp site of Pres. Roosevelt and John Burroughs, 
1903. Heart of Yellowstone Nat'l Park scenery and 
wild life. Best location in America. Woodcraft and 
trail lore under guidance graduate foresters and nat- 
uralists. Saddle horses, swimming, fishing, real ex- 
ploration and wilderness adventure. Complete tour 
Park Geyserland. Official endorsement. Booklet. 
Address Pror. ALVIN G. WHITNEY, care Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Miss Farmer School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. 
Cookery and Household Technique for the home and for 
professional use. Six months and intensive short courses, 
Send for boohlet MIss ALICE BRADLEY, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 30 tiuntington ‘Avenue. 


The Garland School of Homemaking 


A special school which qualifies girls to preside over 
and maintain well ordered homes 
MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 2 Chestnut St. 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


In the foothills of the White buildings, 


including new gymnasium and dining hall. Separate 
dormitories for young men and women. New 25-acre 
athletic field. Thorough training under Christian ideals. 
Preparation for college or business. Music, Elocution 
and Manual Training. Special courses for high-school 
graduates. Home Economics, including Sewing, Dress- 
Science. Catalog and views. 
N LOWER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 30YS 

Entirely distinct buildings. Number limited. All ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
field, Supervised play, House mothers. Separate book- 
let, Faculty and equipment superior to most high-priced 
sehools while the endowment permits an unasually moderate 
rate, For information about either school address 


GEORGE L. PUIMPTON, Prin. 32 SCHOOL ST., TILTON, N. H. 


1855. Certificate privi- 

Wayland Academy [ez jess with leading colleges. 
Both sexes. 8th grade to Ist year college, all courses. 6 build- 
ings; 20-acre campus: athletic field; half-mile track: large 
lake. Military drill. Endowment $250,000; expenses $500. 
Piano, violin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. Address 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Box E.B. THE HEADMASTER 


Teachers’ Course; Lyceum 
Course; prema Course and 
General ulture Course. 
Grad ‘eligible to teach in 
N. Y. State Public Schools. 
Dormitories and Auditorium. 
For catalogue address 


THE REGISTRAR 


2 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
School year opens Sept. 22nd 


YEAHS THE 


DRAMATIC ARTS 
Kour schools m one 
Prachcal stage training 
The Schodls student's stock ano 
theatre afford public. stage appearances 
Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 


Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 
43 West 72nd St., New York 
Bet. B’'way & Central Park \V. 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Pedagogy 
in Summer 2nd year. Degrees granted. 
¥ SEYMOUR Ross, Dean. 
M: ASSACHUSETTS, Boston, “Huntington Chambers. 


55th year. Young men and young 

Dean Academy women find here a homelike atmos- 

phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 

of a broad culture,a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 

endowment permits liberal terms. $400 to $500 per year. 

Special course in domestic science. For catalogue address 
Mass., Franklin. ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Prin. 


Academy of Theatrical Art 


Preparatory and training school for Opera, Vaudeville, 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay Acting, Classical and Stage 
Dancing. Day and ev omas Claas Phone Harlem 8147. 

,EWMAN, Gen. Director. 
NEw York CIty, 244 LonexAve, bet.122nd & 123rd Sts, 


Founded 1831. Strictly 
Grand River Institute high-grade, co-educa- 
tional, preparatory school. Exceptional equipment made 
— by endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium 
ae. training in business fundamentals, music and 
orato’ EARLE W. HAMBLIN, Principal. 
‘OHIO, Austinburg, Box 22. 


OF ELOCUTION 
The National School AND ORATORY 
The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, and Finishing Course. 
Dormitories. For catalog, address D. R. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut St 


Aloha Camps 


Fairlee, Vermont. 
ages 7 to 30. Fun, Frolic, Friendships. 
health and safety. 
booklet. Mrs. E. GULLICK, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Brookline, 233 Addington Road. 


Montessori Camp Wycombe, Pa. 
from New York. 
Direction. Specialists only, Ref. 
ltd, Rate $200. ANNA WINDLE Palst, Directress. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


Children 3 to 12 years. 
60 miles 
Eight years experience in Scientific 
exch., reservations 


Bob-White 


Illustrated booklet. 
HILL, Mrs. Saka B, HAYEs. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Ashland. 


camping trips, boating, etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 404 W. School Lane. 


For Girls. 17th Season. 3 camps— 
Vigilance for 
Send references with application for 


Montessori First Boarding and Day School. 


For boys under 15, Seventh Season. Horseback riding 
thru woodland trails, tennis tournaments, athletic fields, 


Pine Tree Camp for Girls 2, gautiful 


feet above sea, in pine-laden air of B.A Mountains. 
Four hours from New York and Philadelphia. Experienced 
councilors. Tennis, baseball, canoeing,‘ hikes’ —all outdoor 
sports, Handicrafts, gardening. M188 BLANCHE D. PRICE. 


phere. Highes 
New JERSEY, Bordentown 


WIskE, Ph.B. 


mg Camp for Boys and Young 
Minne- Wawa ii n. Located at Lake of Two Rivers, 
Algonquin Provincial Park in the heart of Ontario High- 
lands. Unsurpassed for fishing, canoeing, observation of na- 
ture, Wild animal photography. Wholesome, moral atmos- 
references. teusonable terms, Booklet A.A. 


Fitzwilliam, N. H. A camp 
South Pond Cabins for boys. Founded 1908 by 
Rollin M. Gallagher (formerly master at Middlesex 


School). Land and water sports. 


Telephone 1191 V 
MASSACHUSE a9 Milton, North Russell Street. 


Address REGINALD 
Nasu, Milton Academy, or Mrs. ROLLIN M. GALLAGHER. 


|Camp Kawadsawa 


nv ficently located on the Cumberland River Bluffs, 
Best equipped camp for boys in the South; 
8, pavilion and skating rink, screened sleeping 
und tents; recreation hall; ecreened dining room 
k tchen; new athletic field, eto. 40 acres forest and 
excelent river facilities offer kind of life a red-blooded 
boy likes. Trapping, swimming, fishing, canoeing, base- 
ball, tennis, track work, basket ball. etc. Three hours 
each morning devoted to study and tutoring 
wit extra charge, Naval training, 
Griii aod target practice under expert instructors. $17 

ver camp expenses. For handsomely illustrated 


L, L, RICE, Director, 
ennessee, Lebanon 


Box 77 


George School 


Co-educational with Separate Dormitory Buildings. 
College Preparatory, also Manual Training and Citizen- 
ship courses. 227 acres on rd Creek_ Athletics. 
Friends’ management. G. A. WALTON, A.M., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, George Sc hool, Box 33 81. 


Pre peptone for College a 
Dickinson Seminary 
teachers. Strong courses in Dadnen, Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Art, Crafts, Expression. All sports. “Athletic field. Swim- 
ming Pool. Gymnasiums. Co-educational. Separate dor- 
mitories. High ideals. Rates $500. 
Pa., Williamsport, Box G. C. CONNER, D.D.. Pres. 


i sit- 
Troy Conference Academy Beautitully sit- 
campus. Separate new Dormitories for Boys and Girls, 
Gymnasium, Chapel and Infirmary. Prepares for College, 
Business. Courses in Household Economics, Music, Elocu- 
tion, and Art. Founded 1834. Moderate rates. 
VERMONT, Poultney, Box D. C. L. LEONARD, Prin. 


A_ co-educational school 
Wyoming Seminary where boys and girls get 
a vision. College preparation, Business, Music, Art, 
Oratory and Domestic Arts and Science. Military train- 
ing, Gymnasium and Athletic field. 76th year. Endowed. 
Catalog . L. SPRAGUE, D.D., Pres. 

_PENNSYLY ANIA, Kingston. 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 


Conn. Froebel Norma Primary 
School. Academic, kindergarten, primary 
ground courses. Boarding and day school. 
tunities for our grasuates. 
Adare: 


Kindergarten 


Many readers say 
Thank You when they have found the sc. hoot 

wanted through Cosmopolitan Educational Club. If the 

school provton perplexes you, write, giving kind of school 

you wish, age and sex of applicant, approximate location 

and the amount you desire to spend yearly. There is no 

charge for this service. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
NEw YorkK, New York City, 119 W. 40th Street. 


Perry Normal 


98 
Ps 
8 


AND ELEMENTARY Co 
Summer Session, June 20 to August 12, 1921. Practical 
Courses for Kindergarten and Primary Grade Teachers. 
Credit towards Diploma. Dormitories on College Grounds. 

| Ideal Recreations for Summer Students in Chicago. 

| 

| 


School of Expression 
Methods, books and graduates, leaders for 40 years. 
9 summer terms in 6 states. Winter term, October 1. 
Boston. W rite for booklets. 
IRRY, PH. D., D., President. 
MASSACHU: Boston, Bldg. 


Neff College 


Diplomas, degrees. Chartered 1893. Courses in Elocu- 
tion, Public Speaking, Salesmanship, Authorshi P. Devel- 
ops Self-confidence, mee 24 Pe rsonality and Self-expres- 
sion. Literature free. s NEFF, Ph.D., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1730 Chestnut St. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Schools for Backward Children 


Stewart Home Training School 

For Backward Children. A Private Home and School 
on a beautiful Country Estate of 500 acres in the famous 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Five buildings—Cottage 
Plan. Write for Illustrative Catalogue. 

KENTUCKY, Frankfort, Box A, Dr. JOHN P. STEWART. 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility n a beautiful suburban home for the 
education of children unable to attend public or private 
schools. Domestic a, 14 — from Philadelphia. 

LLIE A, Woops, Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 164. 


ILLINoIs, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Box 52. 
KINDERGARTEN 


The Fannie A. Smith 

Our graduates in great demand. Intensive courses in 
theory and practice. Unusual opportunity for practical 


Montessori, Kincergarten, 

The Hedley School Primary ana tntermedinte’ 
For children physically and socially normal, y 
uire individual instruction and personal attention. In- 
ustrial and — ic arts; music. J. R. 
res dent physici 


an. M R. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Glenside, Box C. (12 miles f7om Pitta.) 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 5 
| The Williams School 
= and DramaticArt- 

| @ SEMINARY | 
poy 
| | 
| 
_ | Training 
Big oppor- 
| 23rd year. 
rincipal. if 
_ = 
dix | 
| tions. . Send for booklet, 
| ‘Train {BLEN JONES, Prin. 
: | CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 1124 Iranistan Ave. | 


6 Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


OAKSMERE ABROAD 


Summer Travel Groups 
{| 


to Old World Charn.s 


In . the world there’s no grandeur inspires like the magnificent Alps. 
No charm equals a moonlight along the canals of Venice. No vivaciousness 
comparable to Parisian brilliancy 
Mrs. Merrill and members of the Oaksmere Staff will accompany groups 
er of four girls each on a four months’ travel course to the British Isles, 
Norway, Denmark, Belgium, France and Italy, sailing from New York 
June znd. Every accommodation, par excellence. 
On October Ist, Mrs. Merrill’s School for Girls will begin at OAKSMERE 
ABROAD, its Paris residence in the Tuileries section, its academic work as 
a school supplementing the course of study of the American Oaksmere. 
Registration for the Summer Travel Groups, for the Winter School in America, 
or for Oaksmcre Abroad, is rapidly closing. Address, 


MRS. MERRILL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Orienta Point, Box C 5, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Y In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. \ 
College Preparatory. Special for High School 
Y graduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; 
Domestic Science; Business; Personal attention 
to manners, character. _ Sports: Large grounds. ¥ 
Students from every section. Rate, $525. Catalog. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 911. Buena Vista, Va. 


LENOX HIALL 


“The Real Eastern School in ag 

the Heart of the Middle West” ioe 

Super> new location in St. Louis’ most beau- " 

tiful suburb. Six acre campus. All Athletics Ht 

Gymnasium, Membership privileges in coun- epe 

try club just across the road. Se parate cottage, jen 

with matron and maid for Juniors, 7 to 14! ridin: 

COLLEGE - Only 8 Juniors taken. College Preparatory Writ 
for older girls. Two year Playground Course PE 


CONSFAIA TORY unequalled except in Pniversities. Music, 


oxpression, Do- 
FOR: Select patronage 30 states; 


trestic Science. Tuition 
$1000. 


leasant social life; location foothills Blue : a stron 
Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A.B. For catalog, address ing 

course; special advantages inmusic, oratory, art, Mrs. Louise Thomas 
domestic science, phy sical culture. 32 build: Principal PE 
ings, including sorority houses, new gymnasium, 

x 1021, Kirkwood, 
l ° swimming pool. Catalog and illustrated book. St. Louis Co., Mo. Pe: 
ase eminary Address BRENAU Box B Cert 
Ga. year 
‘ A school that blends the best of old New England Fupti 
ideals of Woman 'seducation with training that recog- | Cata 


nizes and meets demands of modern complex life. | 
Course of study, from first year high school grades | — 
through two years’ work for high school graduates, 


Ursuline Academy Og 


ranges widely through academic and special elective 


courses. Unusual training in Home Economics, Send your daughter here for an education. Terms 8650 mit ¢ 
Music, Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial or $1000 inclusive of all extras. Write for catalogue. book 
courses. Ideally situated tor cultural advantages of NEW YORK, Middletown. Ryd: 
Boston sports and gymnasium. 
rhe Tunic QODLAND PARK PE 
The Junior Department for Girls under 15 for Young W omen. D. eee 
Catalogs on application The Scudder Schoo and Boarding. 7 buildiner The 
Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 200 students. Unusual practical courses. (1) Preparatory Th 
. GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal and general. (2) Domestic Science. (3) Secretarial. (4) i 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A. M., Assoc. Principal Social Welfare ommunity Gymnasium, 
109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. C ll ae etc. Addr Iss C. S. SCUDDER ; 
Oo ege Preparation NEW York CITy, 244 W. 72nd St., at Riverside Drive. PE 
Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke. 4 — 
edeli Jassar Preparatory school. Stu- 
Bryn Maw a w ellesley, Radcliffe, ete. Putnam Hal dents prepared for all leading col- in 
) miles from New York. tarlal co am, cience ennis and ¢ 
iris IC Ss Horseback riding, Military Drill, Sleeping perches, Address Busi! 
Caan Do you wish our assistance in the cho'ce of a school? Classes limited to 5. ELLEN C. BARTLETT, A.B., Principal. Gym 
af If you do not find one suited to your requirements MARTHA B. COLLEN, Director, Lenox 1725. New YORK, Sonsukeneee. ; 
advertised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, or 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, age of pros- NEW YORK City, 1391 Madison Avenue. Be. 
pective pupil and any information you see tit. No charge 
bow—or later Ossining School 
COSMOPOLITAN Ept CLUB. ad Girls. 53rd year. 30 miles from York, 
NEW YORE, Times square station, Box 155. id on-Sectarian boarding school cademic and economic courses. Separate school for very . 
Highland Manor for girls on site formerly occu- | young girls. For catalog address tarys 
pied by Knox School. Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, Ciara C. Fv ae, Deas pool. 
Post Graduate, Secretarial, Home-making, Primary, Inter. NEW YORK, Ossining-on-Hudson, Box ¢ PE 
mediate. Outdoor life. N.Y. Tel. arrytown 467. 
St. Margaret's Schoo EVGENE LEHMAN. girls’ school De: 
ie 45th year. College Preparatory. General Courses. New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box ¢ Centenary Collegiate Institute * in beautiful In 
: Household arts and crafts Gymnasium. Basket Bali. ; country near New York. 48th year. 5 modern buildings; Colle 
Swimming. Fifty acre school farm for outdoor life. 50 acres: $600,000 equipment; athletics, swimming pool, work 
___ Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal. etc. College pre paratory certificates. General and special Mus 
CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. courses Dk. Ropext J. TREVORROW, President. PE 
NEW JERSEY, Gan kettstown, Box 10. 
A select school for girls. Da: 
Th El S h ] Bishopthorpe Manor Convenient to New York Penn 
e y choo and Philadelphia. College preparatory and general courses. Expr 
CONNECTICUT, Greenwich Two years finishing course for high school graduates. Sec- ment 
retarial work. Individual] attention. New gymnasium and 
swimming pool. CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal. PE 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem, Box 237. one 
he Carmel *« hood for Girls on School for Girls. Thorough college prepara- Ho 
Drew Seminary |, Lake Gleneida, Carmel, } Harcum tion; or special study. Music, art. New press 
49 miles from N. Y. City. 600 feet elevat lon. Home-like stone buildings, large grounds, sunny rooms, home life, agog 
io Aarne dey _ General and special courses. Athletics athletics, riding. Catalog. Mrs. EDITH HATCHER HARCUM, new | 
56th year, Catalog f : B.L. (Pupil of Leschetizky), Head of the School and! 
Z _ CLARENCE PAUL MCCLELLAND. President. Mrs. L. May WILLIS, B.P., Head of Academic Dept. M. 
3 NEW York, Carmel, Box 400. PENNSY LVANIA, Bryn Mawr. (10 miles from Phila.) present 
She Casile WARD-BELMONT 


Mary School 


The whole school life is surrounded with such 
comfort and conveniences as intensify a girl's 
natural love for a well-kept, cultured home, 

College preparation and general courses. Special 
work in Music, Household and Fine Arts. Graduate 
courses for girls finishing secondary school. A sepa- 
rate booklet for Mary Lyon Schoo!—Wildcliff, the 
| Graduate School—seven Gables, the Junior school. 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


ESERVATIONS for the 1921-22 ses- 

sion should be made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance. 

W ARD-BEL MONT offers courses to meet 

individual needs of students covering 4 years 

= 4 ~ preparetory and 2 years college work. 

Strong Music and Art Departments. Also 

MISS MASON'S SUMMER SCHOOL ' Literature, Expression, Physical Training, 


ue This well-known school is offering exceptional courses Home Economic s and Secretarial. Outdoor ™ 1500 
- for summer work. The ideal location affords a splen- i sports and swimming pool. Woody Crest | Mr. & Mrs. Box 
did opportunity for recreation and study. Beautiful i the Farm and Country Club affords week- i/ | H. M. CRIST, Swarthmore, 
and historical Tarrytown is a wonderful place for a end trips into the open country. a) | Prineipals 
8 or vac he Hudson river, 45 minutes ; 
summer vacation. Ont ’ Applications should include references. Book- 


from Fifth Avenue 
Fine courses in Sec oy work, Business Methods 
for Women, Music, Dancing and Authorship. 
Emphasis placed on Satanee for college entrance. 
: Catalogue for summer or regular winter school sent 
> on request. Address Box 700. 

For Girls and Women Tarrvtown-on-Hadson, N.Y. 


ets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights A, Nashville, Tenn. 


» (= Southern Seminary / 
— 
| 
e 
| | 
: 
: 
i 
i - & 
ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional schools and colleges anywhere. 
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FOR GIRLS 
Mount 


We send oy to college on certificate. Many girls, however, 
ng hig 


ter i 1 do not wish to go to college. But often 


they desire advanced work in a new environment with competent 
instructors, with studies best meeting their tastes. 
miles from 
Boston 


We offer just these opportunities. Students take English or 
Literature, but the course otherwise is elective. All subjects count 
for diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary. No examination required. 

Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp, and pipe organ with 
eminent Boston masters. A finely equipped school. New building 
(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

Secretarial course. Courses in Costume Design and Home 
Decoration. Courses in Business Management. Junior College 
Courses. 

All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and 
historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two 
years in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 

There are some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1921-22 
are being accepted in the order of their applications. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago, Sept. 27 


home 1645 SUMMIT ST, NEWTON, Mass. 


Suburban to New York City 
(Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue) 
At Stamford, Conn. By the Sea. 


Dr. and Mrs, Frederic H. Townsend's 
Modern School for the Girl of To-Day. 

Distinctive for its ‘magnificent build- 
ing of granite and superior appoint- 
ments. Athletics emphasized; immense 
gymnasium. For high-school girls or 
graduates. Choice of studies, regular 
and special. Select patronage. Member- 
ship $1200. For illustrated booklets 
address 


Principal of Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 


— 64th Year. Oldest School 
Walnut Lane Schoo for Girls in Philadelphia. 
Development of well-poised personality, through intellec- 
tual, moral, social, physical training. Courses: High School 
Graduate; Home-making; College Preparatory; 
All out-door sports, Miss EDNA JOHNSTON, A.B., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, Box E. 


Send for New 
Year Book 


For Girls. Suburb of 
Miss Sayward’s School prhadelphia, Collece 


jence. Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback | 
Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


riding, swimming. Develops character, mind and body. 
Write Dept. C. MIss JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 


1843 Formerly Virginia Female Institute 1921 


Oldest girls’ school in Virginia—Episcopal, Location healthful and 
beautiful, General and college preparatory courses. Loyal alumnae 
find here for their daughters the familiar atmosphere of culture and 
refinement combined with modern equipment and teaching methods, 
Supervised out-door sports, For catalogue address 


MRS. H. N. HILLS, A.B., Box A 


R d ] The Junior Department of the Ogontz School. 
ydal A Home School for Girls 9 to 14. A teacher of 
strong personality, who has had unusual success in train- 
ing little girls, isin charge. Enrollment is limited. Write 
for catalog. 
Miss ABBY A. SUTHERLAND. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Rydal, Montgomery County. 


Pp H ] School for Girls. College Preparatory. 
enn fiall Modern Language and Special Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each 
year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without inter- 
ruption. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates $800. 
Catalogue and views. Address FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., 


— PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N. Principal. D w i f° h t S Cc h oo l 


O School Founded 1850. A school for girls For Girls Englewood, New Jersey 
gontz Ochool occupying an estate on the sum- Suburban to New York City, College Prepara- 
$650 mit of Rydal Hills, 25 mjnutes from Phila. Illustrated tory and Special Courses. Spacious grounds fou A College for Young Women 


booklet describing new building mailed on request. 
Rydal, Junior Department. 

Miss ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal. 
en PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery County. 


ines. The Birmingham School for Girls 


games. Athletics. Riding. 
MISS CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR, Prineipals 
Camp Mudjekeewis, Center Lovell, Me. 
Directress, Miss Ena Pryde 
Add: 


Affords both a congenial college life on an attrac- 
tive campus and up-to-date worthwhile courses. 
In addition to the standard Liberal Arts and 


reas Box 627 Science degree courses, Cedar Crest offers excepe 
tional opportunities for students interested in 


Secretarial Science 


we Thorough college preparation and courses for girls not Houschold Arts - 
sce going to college. Gymnasiums, swimming pool, sleeping lusic and Expression 
pi porch. Catalogue. P.S, MouLTON, A.B., Headmaster. For catalog and description of any course, address 
A. R. GRIER, President, Miss N. C. Gouxp, Secretary, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 101. Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. 
col Linden Hall Seminary Women 
ecre= place in life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academio 
nnis, and College Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, arvenroerenseen 
dress Business. Post-graduate work. Separate Junior Dept. : = 
val, Gymnasium $ F. W. STENGEL, Prin. 
ENNSYLVANIA, Lititz (near Lancaster), Box 113. 
Maryland College for Women 
For Young Women. Courses: Colleges Preparatory; College; Domestic 
Beechwood School (Inc. Fits for re Noon Science; Music; Expression. Advantages: 10 miles from 
v ork. tion. Preparatory College Departments; Conservatory of | Baltimore: Fireproof buildings; Strong faculty; 67 years’ 
very Music; Art, Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences. Secre- | history. Catalogue. Address ss 
taryship, Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swimming MARYLAND, Lutherville, Box W. 
val. bool. Large new gymnasium. _M. H. REASER, Ph.D., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box 400. Pres 


— | The Roberts-Beach School 


chool Devon Manor Limited number of girls, individual instruction. Con- 


tiful hiiiliaons/ Whcedaie centrated College Preparation by teachers from college 
ine In Valley Forge region. 16 miles from Philadelphia. | faculties. General course. Outdoor life of ten acre estate 

ene omestic Arts, Secretarial, Social Service, Art, m Hite Baw 
Music. MRs. LANGDON CASEIN, Principal. MARYLAND, Catonsville, Box 200. 
nt. PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Devon Manor, Box 903. M h h S F ’ 

artha Was ington eminary of catalogue and views, address 

, A developing School for 

girls. Darlington Seminary Girls. 60-acre “ed For Young Women. New Location. Extensive Grounds. Commeretown, New York 
York Pennsylvania's finest country. Language, Art, Music, | Advantages of City and Country. Advanced Courses for | — - 
urses. Expression, Secretarial, Busi and H hold Manage- High School Graduates. Outdoor sports. Address x a : 
Ment. College Preparation. Catalogue. THE SECRETARY. Colonial Schoo for im 
al PENNSYLV Wi F. BYE, President. or Counts, Washington, Oakerest. College Preparatory and Complete Do. 

Hood ge For Young Women. Standard A.B. Chevy Chase School today and tomorrow. 
New 5 and’B.S.Courses. Also Music, Art,Ex- | Courses: Preparatory: two-year advanced for high school DistTkicT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1531 18th St. 
life. Dress iohand Home Economics. Accredited Coursesin Ped- | graduates: special. “Unrivalled location at the national 

cuM, agogy. Separate Preparatory with certificate relations.Four capital. For catalog, address 
.CUM, on site. own Gergen *REDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
| airy. Terms $45) 500. JOSEPH H. APPLE, -D., D.C., Washington, Chevy C s » Box C. 
pt. MARYLAND, Frederick, Box C. President. Gunston Hall 
ze A School for Girls. Established 1892 


Fairmont ; RS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal. 
SHINGTON, D.C., 1918 Florida Ave. 

A home school for girls. Our new and larger home offers Wa aes _ 
increased advantages of 1 life combined with the 
unique cultural opportunities of the National Capital. 
Regular and Special Courses. _ARTHUR RAMSAY, Prin. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


A College for Women Founded 1827 
HARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D.., President 

Just 50 minutes from St. Louis Russell Sage College 
A college where ff it I- ans co e ng programs . 
tually, ive lecually and attain, the highest General Studies, Fine and Applied Art, Home ith Emma Willard School 
i cals of womanhood. Three million dollars in equipment Economics, Music, Physical Education, and AS P. eal 
ree ment. Twoand four years courses leading to de- Secretarial Science, all leading to the B. 8. chool of Practical Arts 
letetic elds, gym.,swinming pool. For catalog, address students. For catalogue address fines. Secretarial Work, and Household Econom- 

L. ROEMER, President THE SECRETARY 
caterers Box A, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 


DIE 
ry 
= 
wile) Me ay, 
| 
: 
: 
a In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. i 
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i 


AFamous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prep- 
aration. General Courses. Domestic Science and 
Home Management. Strong courses in instru- 
mental and vocal music. Modern Languages. The 
school, home and gymnasium are each in separate 
buildings. Large new sleeping porch. Fine new 
Y.W. A. swimming pool. Military drill, horse- 
back riding, excellent canoeing, trips afield. Ex- 
tensive grounds, All sports. Live teachers, 
pS od and lower school 50 pupils, For catalog 
address 


MR and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
10 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


t 


The Souths 


ILF- 


Jum 
A By-the-See Mise 


Highest scholastic standards in ¢ and 
studio. Land and water sports. Out-door 
life the whole year. Illustrated catalog on 
request. Address 


Box K Gulf-Park, Gulfport, Mississippi 


New Schoo? 


for Girls and 


om. 


Aschool for girls, offering a broad variety 
Ashley Hall of courses, including preparation for en- 
trance to the best women’s colleges. Beautiful old estate, 
4 acres, with modern equipment. freon! pool. Northern 
advantages in southern climate. Catalog on request. 
MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, M.A., Principal, 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston. 


or Youn Ladies 
Mary Baldwin Seminary 
Term begins Sept. 8th. In historic Shenandoah V. Lana 
Students from 33 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 years). 
Preparatory (4 years). Musie, Art, Expression and Domes- 
tic Science. Athletics, gymnasium. Catalog. 
VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute 5°. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. ‘Thorough 
preparation for all colleges. New buildings. eg 
campus. Athletics. Gymnas’ Terms moderate. B.D. 
TucKER, D.D., Pres., Re O. PRUDEN, D.D., Rector, 
Va., Chatham, "Box 9. ANNIE ‘Shaneou POWELL, M.A. »Prin, 


For higher culture of 
Fort Loudoun Seminary young women. Z De- 
lightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Liter- 
ary and Business Courses. Special advantages in Music. 
Art, Languages. Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises. 
Opens Sept. 2: 2nd. Terms $425. For catalogue, address 
'IRGINIA, Winchester. MISS KATHERINE R. GLASS, Pres. 


For Gir 
Virginia Intermont College 
37th year, 20 states. H. S. and Jr. College. Music, Art, 
pression, Home Economics and Business Courses. Music 
a Specialty. Alt. 1900 ft. Bracing Mt. Climate. Gymnasium, 
Swimming pool, New Dormitory with Private Baths. 

VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box 125. H.G. NOFFSINGER, A.M.,Pres. 


° for Women. New Buildings, att 
Sullins College room has bath attached. Gym “al 
sium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor Sports, Standard’ "High 
School and Junior College Courses. Music, Art, Expression 
and Domestic Science. Secretarial Courses. Students from 
35 states. rite for catalogue and view: 

VIRGINIA, Bristol, BoxA. W.E. MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres. 


° A boarding school does not sup- 
Boarding Schools plant the home; but supple- 
ments it. The schools advertised in these pages will exert 
upon your girl or boy a broadening influence that will prove 
invaluable in later life. Cosmopolitan also furnishesinfor- 
mation on scores of other splendid schools which = not 
advertise. Ss - GILBERT. 

NEw YorK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Washington,D.C.,Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D.,LL.D., President 
Presents the fundamentals of a college education 

in a two-year diploma course. Music, Art, Expres- 


' 


sion, Domestic Science and other vocational courses. 
Athletics. Gymnasium, swimming pool, riding. Thirty- 
two buildings. Eighty-five acre campus. Cultured en- 


vironment, healthy surroundings, democratic ideals. 
An early enrollment is urged. Catalog. Address 
Registrar, Box 115, Forest Glen. Maryland 


. A select school for girls in the Valley 
Fairfax Hall of Virginia. College preparatory. 1 
yearJgraduate work. Music, Art, Home Economics, Ex- 
oe. Secretarial. 21 acre campus. Modern building. 
ain line two ee $475. Catalog. 
JOHN NOBLE MAXWELL, President. 
VIRGINIA, Basic, Fairfax Hall, Box C. 


a ed for Young Women. In the Valley 
Virginia College of Virginia, famed for health and 
beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College 
courses. Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. Cata- 
logue. Address MATTIE P. HARRIS, President. MRs. 
GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President. 

VIRGINIA, Roanoke, Box Z. 


Historic Junior College. Girls 
Southern College and Young Women, 59th year. 
$600. Social Training. Two-year College Courses. Pre- 
paratory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. Stu- 
dents from many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 
Va., Petersburg, 206 College Pl. ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS,A.M. 


for Girls and Youn; 

Frances Shimer School Women’ 2 yearscok 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home 
Economics, Secretarial and Teachers Courses. Certificate 
rivileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 69th year. Separate 
uilding for Ist and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
ILL., Mt. Carroll, Box 606. REV. WM. P. MCKEE, Dean. 


College preparatory, general high school 

Ferry Hall and advanced courses. Also special in- 

struction in music, expression and domestic arts and 

sciences. Located in a picturesque woodland estate of 

twelve acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from 
Chicago. For catalog address MIss ELOISE R. TREMAIN, 

ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 301. Principal. 


Illinois Woman's College 
recognized by universities for graduate work a by State 
Boards of Education. Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music and 
Home Economics. Certificate in Secretarial, Physical Train- 
ing and other special courses. 6 buildings. Music Hall. 
ILLINOIS, Jacksonville, Box E. WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 


Miss White's School 


For Girls. Boarding and Day Departments. College 
Preparatory, General, and Intermediate Courses. For 
and information address 

TARY JOSEPHINE WHITE, A.B., A.M., Principal. 

MIssovnt, St. Louis, 4140 Lindell Boulevard. 


- Qutdoor School for girls. 
Assandawi Numbers very limited. Individual in- 
struction. Health and happiness first. Mind and body 
developed in unison. Wholesome life in artistic home. 


Catalog. 
Mrs. GERTRUDE SUMPTION BELL, Principal. 
CALIFORNIA, San Diego, 3070 First Street. 


Conservatories of Music 


OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUsIc 

The Ithaca Academy associated with the Ithaca 

Conservatory of Music. Summer School Session opens June 

7th. Course approved by New York State Department of 

Instruction, includes band and orchestra instruction, theo- 

retical classes and private instruction in voice and piano. 
NEW YORK, Ithaca, 2 DeWitt Park. REGISTRAR. 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 
Opens June 22. Six weeks Teachers’ special Normal course 
and ‘public school music. Diploma. Piano, Voice, Violin. 
Dramatic Art, and all departments. Many concerts ani 
outings. Dormitory. Write for circular 

KENTUCKY, Louisville. J. WESLEY MCCLAIN, President. 


vals ek. Daily Supervision. 
Classes. ‘2 Pupils Symphony Orchestras. Dormitories for 
Women. Degrees Conferred. G. ‘OMBSs, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1319 S. Broad S 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music ad- 
for those who look forward to Concert or educational work. 
All instruments, vocal, dramatic art; ete. Distinguished 
faculty. Master Courses with world-famous artists in all 
~ artments. Summer session opens June 7th and July 5th. 
YEW YORK, Ithaca, 2 De Witt Park. REGISTRAR. 


New York School of Music and Arts 


All branches of music. Day and boarding pupils. 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director. 
NEw YorRK, N. Y. C., 150 Riverside Drive. 


Institute of Musical Art ° 


An endowed school. 
vides a thorough and com 
all branches and equip 


rehensive musical education in 
to ere highest advantages to 
ress 


SECRETARY. 
NEw YoOrK Cry, 120 Claremont Ave. 


The school you have been looking for is listed in this 


Camp School 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
July 6—August 17 

LOCATED on The itends in far-famed Gull Lake, 

near Battle Creek, Jementary and ad- 
vanced esthetic dancing, "folk and n@ture dancing, 
playground work and management, games and 
gymnastics. Girl Scout courses under supervision 
National Headquarters, leading to Captain's cer- 
tificate. Swimming, diving, canoeing, boating, 
etc. Nature cere A basketry, and other camp 
activities. Profitable training amid delightful 
surroundings. For views, information, etc.,address 


Dr. Linda M. Roth, Dean, Box 110, Battle Creek, Mich. 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Fall 
The Ithaca Schoo term opens Sept. 19th. Two 
year Normal Course. Graduates eligible to teach in N. Y.S. 
Public Schools. Course includes athletics, dancing, i 
ing, public speaking, Dormitor- 
i For catalogue addre REGISTRAR. 
NEw YORK, Ithaca, 2 Dew itt Park. 


OF PHYSICAL 

The Chicago Normal Schoo EDUCATION 

For Women. Established 1903. Summer Norma! Session 

6 weeks. June 27-Aug.6. 1921. Apply now. Strong Faculty 

of experienced teachers and splendid Sanery for out- 
of-town students. 2-year Normal Cou 

ILL., Chicago, 430 So. Wabash Ave.. "Box 23, REGISTRAR. 


oF 
New Haven Normal. School GYMNASTICS 
35th year. Fits for teaching, physical training, recrea- 
tional and playground work. Appointment Bureau. Dor- 
mitories. 12 buildings. Enclosed campus. Camp on Sound 
with assembly hall, boathouse, athletic field, 250 acres. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 1466 Chapel Street. 


The Sargent School 
For Physical Education. Established 1881. Address 
for booklet. 
IR. D, A. SARGENT, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Two years course leading to 
well paid position in schools, 
colleges, universities, com- 
munity’ centres, industrial 
gymnasiums, banks, depart- 
ment stores, etc. Free gradu- 
ate placing bureau. Strong 
faculty. Swimming pool, gymnasiums, tennis, dancing 
auditorium. Summer Session with course designed special- 
ly for teachers. View book and catalog on request. Address 


. PHYSICAL 
JLLEG: “EDUCATION 


Address Dept. C-5. 4200 Grand 


Business Schools 


nearly 60 

Eastman School of Business 

Thoro every pursuit. Actual practice. 
Accounting, anking, Civil Service, Secretarial 4 

Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 of 

successfulmen. Openall year. Enterany wok. Catalog. 
NEw YORK, Poughkeepsie, Box 655. C. C. GAINES. 


d 1879. 
Burdett College, Boston (oUnes resident 
course in Business Administration saves two years’ time. 
Complete Accounting and Secretarial also in two years, 
¥ oung men and women trained for executive 


The unqualified success of Peirce School 
graduates for over fifty years proves the 
value of thoroughly intensive training. 


Frank Damrosch, Director. Pro- | 


ourses: 
TWO YEAR COMMERCIAL TRAINING 
| Business Administration 
| Secretarial Salesmanship Teacher Training 
Accounting 
WRITE FOR 56TH Y 
Address the Secre 
Pine Street, west of Broad, “Philadelphia 


number. 
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Schools for Boys 


Randolph -Macon Academy 


ox 404, Front Royal. Va. 


A School for Boys with Military Training. 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. Equipment 
cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
sports. $450. 30th session opens September 2oth,1921. 
For catalog address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal. 


Engineerin 
The Pan-American 
“Outdoor Training for an Outdoor Profession.” 
Surveying taught by actual practice in the “Field.” 
Short time course.  Unessentials omitted. Intensive 
Application. 1921 Catalogue on request. 
New YORK City, 39 West 17th St. 


Abbott School 


For boys. Rate $1200. Fall term opens September 28th. 
Emphasizes health, happiness, achievement. Catalog on 
request. 

MAINE, Farmington. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

“RANKLIN T. KuRT, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 549 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


The Mitchell Military Boys School 


A school that appeals to the young American Boy and 
the discriminating parent. Exponents of ciean sport, 
fair play, and thoro work. 

ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, bulerica, Box C. 


© 


HOROUGH training of 

brain, body, and morals. 
Attractive New England town, 
3% hours from New York City. 
Complete equipment, modern 
buildings, gymnasium and ath- 
letic fields. Strong athletics. 
Active Y. M.C. A. A thorough 
preparation for college, busi- 
ness, scientific schools.  Inti- 
mate advisory care of each boy. 
88th year. Separate department 
for young boys. House mother. 


Suffield 


A School for Boys 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A.M., Pd.D., Principal 
11 Main Street 


Ex-President William H. Taft 
says: 

“T congratulate you on the hon- 
ored tradition which surrounds this 
school. More and more we are 
making our preparatory schools into 
communities like those English 
schools, Manchester, Rugby, Eton, 
where the boys are given the ideas 
of manliness, straightforwardness, 
decency of life. That is what you 
have cultivated here at Suffield.” 
Extract from Speech to Suffield Alumni 


Suffield ’ Conn. 


For over one hundred 
Mount Pleasant Schools years a refined school 
home for boys of all ages. Practical military training with 
field work. College and business preparation. Physic: 
training and athletic sports. Address 
CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE. 
NEw York, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, P.O. Box 513. 


| iy A School for Boys. Preparatory for 
Williston college or scientific school. | Directed 
work and play. Junior school for boys from 10 to 14. A 
distinct school in its own building. Separate Faculty. 


Address 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton, Box F. 


Powder Point School 


Will understand your boy and teach him how to under- 
stand himself. 
RALPH K. BEARCE, A M., Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, 71 King Caesar Road. 


On Long Isls 
Massee Country School 
tion for college and scientific school. Junior Department 
for boys over 7. One teacher to 12 boys. Attractive 
buildings. Beautiful 15-acre campus. All sports 
: W. MASSEE, Ph.D. 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford, Box 109. 


: for Boys. 25 miles from New York in 
Irving School the beautiful, historic “Irving” coun- 
try. 84th year. 29 years under present Head Master. New 
site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and techni- 
cal schools. Individual instruction. Athletic field. Swim- 
ming Pool. Gymnasium. J. M.FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster, 


NeW YorK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 915. 


Shattuck School 


54th Year. College Preparatory, Military, Episcopal 
Application should be made well in advance to enter when 
1 or 15 years of age. Catalogue and View Book on 
MINNEsorA, Faribault. 


Thorough 
Stamford Military Academy scholastic and 
military training fostering the intellectual, physical and 
moral needs of developing boys. Personal instruction. 
Small classes. Manly sports encouraged. Extensive equip- 
ment. Summer Camp. 
N. Y., Ossining. © WALTER D. GERKEN, A. M., Prin. 


(Military) Thorough 

Mohegan Lake School preparation for College, 

Technical School or Business, with certificate privileges. 

Average number of pupils to a class,8. Healthful location 

on Mohegan Lake. Physica! training and Athletics under 
professional direction. _A. E. LINDER, A.M., Principal. 

YorK, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, Box 57. 


St. John's School 


Prepares boys for college. Every modern facility for 
best mental, moral and physical training. Gymnasium, 
athletic field and swimming pool. Junior Hall. Separate 
school for boysunder 13, WILLIAM RANNEY,A.M.,Pd.D, 

NEW YorK, Ossining-on-Hudson, Principal. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Prepares for college or 
business. U.S. Army Officer detailed. Special School 
for Juniors. Catalog. Dr. C. H. LORENCE, President. 

MAJOR CLAYTON A, SNYDER, Supt. 

NEW JERSEY, Wenonah, Box 403. 


(154th year.) 

Rutgers Preparatory School Well balanced 

ccurses. Teachers that develop studious, manly boys 

ready for any college. Good home care. New dormitories, 

gym, swimming pool, track, library, chapel. Physical devel- 

opment and self-discipline. Please state boy's age and class. 
‘NN. J., New Brunswick, Box 135, WILLIAM P. KELLY. 


ef An efficient school at 

The Pennington School moderate cost. 75 

minutes from N. Y., 50 from Phila. Prepares for College, 

Technical Schools or Business. Gymnasium. Strong faculty. 

Swimming pool, allathletics. Junior school with home care 

for boys9 to 13. Moderate rates. FRANK MACDANIEL,D.D., 
NEW JERSEY, Pennington, Box 10. Headmaster. 


250 Boys 22 Teachers 
$800,000 Equipment 


88th year opens Sept. 20th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


RATES: $1000 single 
$850 double 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys 
For catalog address the 
Registrar, G. D. Church, M. A. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 


MORGAN PARK 


Military Academy 


orderliness, precision and promptitude 
instead of making soldiers. Teacher-conducted 
visits to Chicago's great mercan- 
tile, civic and industrial institu- 
tions interest boys and inspire high 
ideals. Healthful sports and ac- 
tivities. Coaches. Boy Scout 
troops. Catalog. Adddress 


COL. H. D. ABELLS, Supt., 
Box 100 Morgan Park, Ill. 


MILITARY 


U LVER ACADEMY 


Culver is for the ambitious hoy — the boy 
who goes whole-heartedly into his work. It 
demands much of its students, but it gives 
much in return, Oulver seeks the best in a 
boy and brings it out. Oulver men are leaders 
in college and business, 

The amazingly complete equip- 
ment and splendid sta of 
teachers are unsurpassed for the 
whole development of the boy. 
Emphasis placed on college 
preparatory work. Athletics 
and out-door life build strong 
bodies. For catalogue, address 


The Adjutant’s Aide 


Culver Indiana 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


MANLIUS 


For 17 years ranked as an “Honor 
School" by the U. S. Government. 


St. John’s School, Manlius, 

among the hills, rr miles Syracuse, 

N.Y. Complete equipment. Essentially 

a college prep. school with military regime 

for habits of discipline, orderliness and 
promptness. A happy school life with well-ordered 
recreations and athletics. Also Junior School. For 
33 years under present management. Address 


General WILLIAM VERBECK, President 


| Box C5 2 4 Manlius, N. Y. 
eee 
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14 miles from Chicago. High scholastic standards. 
Military ieatwie secondary to intellectual—used 
s There is one school best adapted to you. Why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 


10 Schools for Boys 


A Boys” Summer 


Georgia Military 


Academy’s 
Beautiful Camp at Highland Lake, N. 


ville and Asheville, will convert the vacation waste into a robust body, pep, poise, scholarship, character 
and genuine happiness. Features by one of Ame ‘s leading prep schools, with a magnificent equipment 
worth $250,000, for standardizing a boy's summer life. 


1. Special classes to make up deficiencies and do ad- 4. Excellent mountain food, milk, butter, chickens, 
vanced study for next class, saving probably a year. eggs, vegetables, prepared by experts 

2. Body-building thru military and naval drills, swim- 5. Life in standard, floored tents and new camp 
ming, rowing and skillfully directed athletics. cabins, under inspirational officers and teachers. 

3. Week-end hikes to Mt. Mitchell, Chimney Rock, 6. Cadets enjoy social life of Highland Lake Inn, one 
Pisgah Mountain, Biltmore and other places of interest. of Western North Carolina's choicest resorts. 
GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY, College Park, Ga. 


For Catalog Address Dept. B. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through 
carefully co-ordinated military and academic training. 


| 
| Equipment and faculty exceptional. a Kentucky Military Institute 


Unit of R. O. T. C. with Army Detail, by direction 


| of the President of the United States. College Prepar- with a Winter Home in Florida 
atory, Business and Music. Graduates admitted Boys at kK. M. I. are thoroughly prepared for 
| without examination to Universities. | college. The two homes afford outdoor sports and 
| ” work allyearround. Equipment excellent, includ- 
|: Big Brother Plan of government brings boys | ing new laboratorie Ss, buildings and work shops. 
into close persona! touch with their instructors. New } 
a Designated ** Honor School” by War Dept. Junior 
building for smaller boys. All Athletics, Debating R. O. T. C. Early registration necessary: large 
and Literary Societies. Glee Club, Band 4 waiting list last year. References required. 


and Orchestra. Special terms to good Address The Secretary, K.M.1., LYNDON, KY. 


musicians. Capacitytaxed annually. Early 


| enrollment necessary. Catalogue. Address — 
COL. E. Y. BURTON, President Mi litary 
Box 121 Mexico, Mo. for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, in- 


dividual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military 
training Supervise d athletics. 37th year. For catalogue, 
address Cou. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 

NEW JERSEY, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, Drawer C5. 


Write for information about 
our Summer School 


Preparatory School 
1600 boys prepared for leading universities in 42 years. 
Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 
fields. Summer session. Separate Junior School new 
building. Joun C. TUGGEY, M.A. Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 


Pennsylvania Military College 
ership * Degrees granted in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Commerce and Finance. Separate Preparatory school for 
boys of twelve to fifteen years Infantry, Artillery, Cav- 
alry, and Aviation. Unusual facilities for sports 
P4., Chester, Box 124 CoL. CHARLES E. Hyatt. 


Carson Long Institute 
85th year. College Preparatory, Business, Junior 
urses. Separate modern building for boys under 13 years. 
| Healthful country location. Terms, $400; Juniors, $375 
Boys taught how te learn, how to labor, how to live. 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A. 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 


Founded 1743. A Military Academy for boys. College 
preparatory and business courses. senior, Intermediate 
ind Junior Departments. Vigorous athletic and military 
life Address the Rev. A. D. THAELER, D.D., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth, Box 10 


Offers a thorough physi- 
Mercersburg Academy‘ mental and 
training for college or business. Under Christian masters 
from the great universities Located in the Cumberland 
Valley. New gymnasium. Equipment modern. Write for 
catalog. WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster. 


Instruction in small groups—personai care. De- PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 108 
velopment ot character and training for efficient = 
service in life Prepares for colleges, technical 


ure ris Separate Junior Department with House Tome School 

Mother and constant supervision. Complete equip- 

= ment. Gymnasium dime twenty-acre athletic field. _National Boarding School for Boys. Rates $1,000. 
> w 


Carnegie Library. Moderate rates. Catalog. New 75 {t. Swimming Pool 


MURRAY PEABODY BRU SH, Ph.D., Director. 
Oscar S. Kriebel, D.D., Prin., Box 106, Pennsburg, Pa. MARYLAND, Port Deposit. 


FREENOLD mutary SCHOOL 
~ WARTHMORE | For Ninety Select Young Boys 


habits of obedience, promptness, order- 
Prepares boys for college | J liness and self-reliance. Study and play 


: carefully supervised. One teacher to 
om life-work. Small classes. | | ten boys. Complete equipment. 42 
Junior Dept. Summer school. miles from New York, 66 miles from 
Philadelphia. Athletic field. Al! sports. 
Healthful, convenient location. Catalog. 


Major CHARLES M. DUNCAN 
Box 54 Freehold, N. J. 


For catalog address 


W. P. TOMLINSON, M. A. 
Box 4 Swarthmore, Pa. 


Sewanee Military 
Academy 


In an ideal spot, heart of the Cumber- 
land mountains, 2,000 ft. elevation. 
College preparatory, also equips for 
citizenship Military instruction se- 
cures regularity, neatness, respect, 
promptitude. Student body are boys 
of character who ure developed into 
manly men of purpose. 40 acre campus, 
with 8,000 acre added domain. orem 
outdoor life, all athletics 
Episcopal. Early registration advis- 
able. Catalog. 


COL. G. CRAVENS, Supt. 
Box wanee, Tenn. 


THE 
CASC ADILLA SCHOOLS 


ollegiuate Preparatory School for Boys 
a. Bidg. anda Crew Specializing in College or 
University Small 
class ndividual attention. 
Athletics: Recreation building 
and athletic field on Lake Cayu- 
ga; full navy outfit. Health- 
fully .and beautifully located 
above Ithaca and Lake Cayuga 
Certificate privilege. Apply now 
for 
Sammer School. Specializing in prepara- 
tion for University Entrance Examina- 
tions. Two terms: mid-July to September 
Special Tutoring Sehoolt. The year round High-erade 
mmstruction in all preparatory subjects. Experienced fac- 
ulties for all Schools. Write tor catalogs 
The Cascadi'la Schools, Box 102 Ithaca, N. Y. 


Fishburne Military School Prepares for unt 
business life. R.O.T C. under U. S. War Department. 42nd 
year. New $250,000 fireproof equipment. Diploma admits 
to all colleg Rates S600. Spring encampment near 
famous caverns at Grottoes for all students. Catalog 
Va., Waynesboro, Box 401. MAJ, MORGAN H, Hupains, 


Prepares 
The Massanutten Academy 
boys. Healthful location beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 100 
miles from Washington. Pre pares for college and business, 
Music, athleties. Mogernequipment. 23rd year. Limited 
to 100 boys. $500. Address. HOWARD J, BENCHOFF, A.M., 
VIRGINIA, Woodstoc k, B Box 1. Headmaster. 


8O miles from 

Shenandoah Valley Academy 

ecilege preparatory school organized along military lines, 

é ertificate admits to College, West Point and Annapolis. 

Self-government through unique honor system. Fine 

morale. New barracks. Gymnasium. Swimming pool 
VIRGINIA, Winchester, Box C.  B. M. RoszEL, Ph.D. 


° Robert Allen's Pre- 
Old Dominion Academy paratory School for 
boys 7 to 20. Semi-Military. At health resort in moun- 
tains of West V irginia. 100 miles west from W oes 
D.C. Room for 25 nore entries January 5, 192 Mg 
up “lg Rate to May 25th $300. Address R. E. ALL EN, 
WEsT VIRGINIA, Berkeley Springs, Box A Supt. 


G b . A PRESBYTERIAL MILITARY SCHOOL. 

reenorier an up-to-date military boarding school 

for 120 boys. instructors—all college graduates. Bracing 

mountain climate, 2300 feet altitude. On Main Line 

C.&O.R.R. Brick buildings, Athletic field. Terms $425. 

Catalog address CoL. H B. Moore, A.M., Principal. 
WEsT VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 15. 


. Founded 1842. Rated by War Dept. 

The Citadel as Distinguished Military College.” 

Engineering, Scientific. Liberal Arts courses. 80 acre 

Seine Present improvements costing nearly $1, 000,000, 
Catalog. Address 


CoL, O. J. BOND. Supt. 

Established in 1867. 
Porter Military Academy national school 
282 boys from 18 tates and 3 sig ign countries. Officers 
letailed from U.S. Army. R. T.C. and Naval Units 
Prepares for or $60, 000 in improvements 
during vacation, Catalog, REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Charleston, Box 


_ SOUTH CAROLINA, Charleston. 


Milford 


A College Preparatory School. Formerly The Rosen- 
baum School. Intensive Pre oviweng | for College by indi- 
vidual instruction or in small classes, for boys 16 and over. 
Enter any time during year. 5S ience Laboratory. Dormi- 
tory, Gymnasium, Tennis, Ayre etc. Write for Booklet. 

UEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 

CONNECTICUT, Milford. Box A. 


KEMPER 


Develops the spirit of manly activity. For 
a carefully prepared course of study has 
been added to outdoor training that builds 
body and mind, A complete college pre- 
paratory school—the oldest boy’s schoo! in 
the West, Always given the highest rating 
by the War Department. Splendid equip- 
ment for manual training and laboratory 
work. Athletic training for every boy. 
Modern dormitories make ideal living quat+ 
ters, For catalogue, address 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt- 
712 Third St. Boonville, Mo. 


Read here the messages of America’s progressive schools. 
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Schools for Boys 


NEW YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


For CaTaLocue 
Write To THe REGISTRAR 


New York 


BLACKSTONE Mititary ACADEMY 


Blackstone, Virginia 


College preparatory and home school for boys in 
healthful Piedmont section of Virginia. Unit of 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. On West Point 
accredited list. Personal supervision of students. 
Graduates admitted to leading Universities 
without examination, New buildings and com- 

lete gymnasium. Full commercial courses. 

uition $525.00. For catalogue address, 

Colonel E. S. Licon, President, 
ox A, Blackstone, Virginia. 


The Columbia Military Academy Bit 


U. S. Government. Half-million dollar plant. aoe 

campus, athletic fields, splendid equipment. .0.T.C. 

under direction U. S. Army officer. Junior school for 
small boys. Catalog. ‘rae COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 
TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 203. 


Tennessee Military Institute 
Nation-wide patronage and recognition establish T. M. 

I. as The South’s Best Known Military School. Modern 

equipment. Prepares for college or business. $650 covers 

all charges including uniforms. Write for catalog. 
TENNESSEE, Sweetwater, Box 313. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Highest grade preps aratory and general courses. Noted 
faculty. . under supervision ot U.S. Army 

Officer. Inspiring location. Best moral surroundings. 
Rates $5( BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY 

TENNESexe, Spring Hill, Box 3. ACADEMY. 


The Ameri- 
St. John’s Military Academy 2° Anh 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high, well- 
—— ground, in Waukesha County Lake region. 
atalogue. 
Wisconsin, Waukesha County, Delafield, Box 2E. 


PEDDIE 
FOR BOYS 
The achievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 
ship and athletics at college are significant of the 
value of its trainin Stalwart manhood is the all- 
important purpose o “the curriculum. 
Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive 
physical examination. Mental powers are 
developed by expert teachers 
Peddie is endowed, and spends “all its eacoune upon 
its students. 60- acre campus. 56th y 
Write for Booklets and poste 
ROGER 4 SWETLAND, LL.D., Head t 


Riggs School 


For Boys. High School, Agricultural and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. 175-acre farm, fully equipped. Outdoor 


sports. Send for booklet. 
F. B. Riaes, Headmaster. 
CONNECTICUT, Lakeville. 


ox K, N. J. 


Alien Military Schoo! 


A country, college preparatory school, 9 miles 
— Boston. The group system prevails. Gentine 
um, swimming pool, concrete mnk, and three 
athletic fields. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Portsmouth Military School under same management. 
THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., Director 
425 Waltham St., West Newton, Mass. 


i for Boys. 44th year. 15 
Pillsbury Academy acres—8 buildings. Maxi- 
mum college preparation. Individual instruction. Mili- 
tary and Manual training. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 
Exceptional advantages in Orchestra and Band Music. 
Catalog. B. Ph.D., Principal. 

MINNESOTA, Owatonna. 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
625 Boys from 47 States last session. 
Largest Private Academy in the East. 
Boys from 12 to 20 years old pre- 
pared for the Universities, Gov- 
ernment Academies or Business, 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry. bracing mountain air of the 
famous Shenandoah Valley. Pure 
mineral spring waters. Military 
training develops obedience, health 
and manly carriage. Fine, shady 
lawns, gymnasium, swimming 


ment only desired, Personal, in- 
system rs old. 
“barracks, equipment. abso- 
Charges $600. Lilustrated “eatalogue Address 


Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., Box C, Staunton, Va. 


“KISKT’ A School 


For Boys 

Kiskiminetas Springs School permits boys 
to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres highland 
overlooking river. Special preparation for 
college and technical schools. Preceptorial 
system. Allsports. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, etc. School owns its own farm and 
dairy. Rate $850. For catalog address box 814 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President 
Saltsburg, Pa. 


lutely fireproot 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned school, located in a high, dry climate. 
For information, address, 
JAS. WILLSON, Superintendent. 
NEW MEXICO, Roswell, Box E. 


for boys. Grammar, 
Westlake Military School high school and pre- 
paratory courses. Manual training. Most up-to-date 
equipment. All men teachers. OU. S. Army Officers 
Summer term begins June 12th. FR Address 
COLONEL WM. STROVER. 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Mount Washington. 


The Seale Academy (Muilitary) 


In this school are combined the spirit of the West and 
the thoroughness of the East. Grammar and High School. 
Fifteen-acre Campus. Climate cool and bracing. Stanford 
University near. GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster. 

CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto 


Palo Alto Academy pos 


to fifteen. Grades 1 to 8. Non-sectarian. In session twelve 
months in the year; a home for many of its pupils through- 
out their boyhood. scion any month. Summer 
RELLY, Sup't. 


ca 
CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto, ©. “Box 138 


for Boys. College Pre- 
Lake Forest Academy paratory—Not a mili- 
tary institution—Honor ideals. Aim distinctively educa- 
tional. Preparation for admission to any university. Swim- 
ming pool, all athletics. (One hour north of Chicago.) 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster. 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 118. 


Miami Military Institute ; 
Thirty-seventh year. Junior college and preparatory 
courses. Lower School. Summer Camp July and os 
ORVON GRAFF BROWN, Presiden’ 
OHIO, Germantown, Box 66. 


Ohio Military Institute 

High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower school ad younger boys. Cer- 
tificates admit to colleges. Athletic 


Superintendent. 
OHIO, College Hill, Sion 44 (Near Cincinnati.) 


HOW SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 

SMALL CLASSES—INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 

Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Da: 

Boys Taught How to Study pened 

Careful Selection and Personal Supervision 

Thorough Preparation for College 

Military Drill Junior R. O. T. C. 
Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certifi- 
Cate. Campus of forty acres. Nine fine buildings. 
Thorough sanitation. Healthful country life. 
Beautiful lakes nearby. All athletic sports.. Sum- 
mer Schoo! with attractive course. 

Separate Schools for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalogue address 


Rev. Charles Herbert Young, M. A., Rector 
BOX 212, HOWE, INDIANA 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Lexington, Missouri 
43 Miles from Kansas City 


A high grade Preparatory School for 
boys of good character. Accredited by 
colleges. Men teachers who understand 
the viewpoint of the boy and lead. rather 
than drive. Largest gymnasium in Mis- 
souri. Swimming Pool. Tennis Courts. 
Three Athletic fields. Separate Lower 
School offers exceptional advantages 
for younger boys. For catalog, address: 


COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
181 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Big School for Little Boys 


~y life appeals to youngsters 
—at Page it is combined with work 
and play that develop initiative and 
self-reliance. The growing mind 
guided by wise men and women 
who thoroughly understand boys. 
Every advantage of climate and lo- 
cation. Large modern buildings; 
seven acre campus. Let our catalog 

tell you allabout us. Boys grow big 
and strong in California. 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 944 
Los Angeles, California 


Narses Training Schools 


Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 
Training school for Nurses, Beginners 6-months’ course 
in obstetrics, Nursery maids 4-months’ course. Affiliated 
2-year course general nursing. Allowance, room, board, 
washing. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1900 S. Kedzie Ave. 


Hurley Hospital Training School 
For Nurses. Accredited by State Board of Registration 
ot Nurses, offers a 3 years’ course of training in medical, 
surgical, obstetrical and contagious nursing. Splendidly 
appointed living quarters. Opportunities for recreation. 
MICHIGAN, Flint. 


Miscellaneous 


TAMMERIN 


“Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, 
who stammered himself for twen- 

ty years so badly he could hardly talk, originator 
of the Bogue Unit Method of Restoring erfect 
Speech and Founder of the Bogue Institute vd 
Stammerers and Stutterers (Founded 1901), 
institution with national patronage, 
ingeres by the medical profession, has writtea 

age book telling how he cured himself. 
Gon tains definite and authoritative information. 
Sent anywhere to readers of Cosmopolitan for 
10 cents coin or stamps to cover postage and 
mailing. Address 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President | 
2470 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


The Lewis School for Stammerers 


Why continue to stammer? Send for (free) illustrated 
200-page book. It tells how Stammering and Stuttering can 
be « opm | cured by the most Advanced Scientific Method 


in the world. 
THE LEWIs SCHOOL. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, 10 Adelaide. 


If you stammer attend no sted 
uath you get my large FREE BOOK entitled 
“STAMMERING 
Its Origin and the 
Advanced Natural Method of Cure” 
Bound in cloth and stamped in pure gold. 
Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy of 
pers Magazine.” Largest, equipped and most 
ul school in the world for the cure of stammering, stutter- 
me and ‘other speech ees Conducted under the best ap- 
Ni or time-beat. A school of 
moral sta sanding. today for 
ELLS MILLARD, President 
The North-Western School, 2321 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Continued on page 111 
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Cosmopolitan for May, 1021 


An Informal Page 


An informal page by the Business Department devoted to Cosmopolitan’s 
writers, illustrators, editors, advertisers, readers and ide.ls. 


Brevity 


APOLEON, before a great 
engagement, was able to 
speak a few quiet words to his 
men, and send them into battle 
with hearts aflame. 


Lincoln’s speech at Gettys- 
burg was written on the back of 
an envelope. 


One of America’s greatest 
living lawyers once received a 
$100,000 fee for saying “‘yes.” 

The Sérmon on the Mount is 
condensed into one hundred 
and six short verses. 

Brevity is not only the soul 
of wit—it’s the soul of good 
writing and effective speaking. 

Particularly is this true to- 
day, when life 
swiftly than of old, when people 


moves more 


are busier, when there are so 
many claims on our time. 


Business men realize this—as 


you will see by reading the 
advertisements in Cosmopoli- 
tan. Each message is reduced 
to the fewest words possible 


—to save you time. 


Cosmopolitan’s writers and 
editors it—each 
story is just the right length. 
Cosmopolitan buys stories not 
words. We do not pay for 
mere /ength; we pay for quality. 
The result is that there is no 
temptation to pad stories with 
tedious description and un- 


also realize 


necessary conversation. 


Our Cover 


Someone who saw the cover of 
this number before we went to 
press thought we were making 
a mistake to conceal a third of 
the word COSMOPOLITAN 


with the picture. 

The fact is, should we leave 
the name off altogether, few 
people would fail to identify 
the magazine. 

Harrison Fisher’s Cosmopol- 
itan covers constitute one of 
the most famous trade-marks 
in the world. 


Many manufacturers’ trade- 
marks have been made equally 
famous by Cosmopolitan. 


q 


Poor Old Mr. Knox 


The other day we picked up a tattered 
old book—the kind one discovers up in 
grandmother’s attic. 

It was written, so the title-page said, by 
one Vicesimus Knox, Master of Arts, and 
published in England in the year 1787. 

Poor old Mr. Knox! What he said 
about the manners and morals of his day 
sounded very familiar. He lamented the 
good old days—as we of 1921 lament the 
good old days. In fact, he convinced us 
beyond a reasonable doubt that every 
generation since the world began has 
been in the habit of idealizing the past 
and knocking the present. 

But what amused us most, in Mr. 
Knox, were his comments on the authors 
of his day. He said there were too many of 
them, that they were shallow, interested 
in making money rather than literature, 
and a lot of other mean things like that. 

This, reader, he wrote in the year 1787, 
during the very period when Fielding, 
Sterne, Richardson, Smollett, Goldsmith, 
Robert Burns, and many others were 
producing their immortal novels and 
poems! 

Poor old scholar! He was living in one 
of the greatest periods of English litera- 
ture and didn’t know it! 

If he ever frequented the clubs and 


coffee-houses of London, proba- 
bly met many of the great writers whose 
names were destined to live for hundreds 
of years after his own was forgotten. Yet 
he lamented the fact that literature had 
gone to the bow-wows! 

Mr. Knox was short-sighted. He failed 
to realize that when authors win the love 
and admiration of vast numbers of people 
it is because they are good authors and 
not because the public has poor taste. 

There have always been—there will 
always be— people like Mr. Knox, who 
feel that the only good author is a dead 
author, and the only good story an un- 
popular story. 

But the great public knows better and 
unfailingly claims its own. 

Cosmopolitan has three million discrimi- 
nating readers. ‘There could be no finer 
proof of its quality. 

The names of Cosmopolitan’s writers 
have become household words. Rex 
Beach, Peter B. Kyne, Fannie Hurst, John 
Galsworthy, Basil King and all the rest are 
admired in our day as Fielding, Smollett 
and Goldsmith were admired in theirs. 

And for the same reason. ‘They write 
truthfully and interestingly of the life 
they know best—the life most interesting 
to their contemporariesthe life of today. 


An Invitation . 


Sometime, reader, when you most. 


On the walls you would 


partment think you would also 
enjoy our part in the making of 


are in New York, we would like 
to have you visit us here at the 
Cosmopolitan office. 

We are established between 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue— 
between the greatest street of 
entertainment in the world and 
the most attractive commercial 
highway. 

The location would seem to 
symbolize Cosmopolitan—on the 
one hand, merica’s greatest 
magazine of entertainment—on 
the other, a great shop-window 
where (through advertising) the 
leading manufacturers of America 
display their attractive wares. 

Our office is divided the same 
way. The Editor and his staff. The 
Business Manager and his staff. 

Perhaps the Editorial De- 
partment would interest you 


recognize the originals of many 
an illustration you have seen in 
Cosmopolitan. On the desks 
you would see original manu- 
scripts of stories yet to appear— 
stories .personally signed in pen 
and ink by writers known the 
world over. 

And if you were particularly 
lucky, one of your own favorite 
authors might stroll in while you 
were here, and complain to the 
editor how hard it is to write, 
these Spring days. 

Yes, The Fditorial Depart- 
ment would interest you, for it 
is there that stories are bought 
and discussed and proof-read and 
given to Harrison Fisher, Dean 
Cornwell, W. T. Benda, and 


other famous artists to illustrate. 


But we of the Business’ De- 


“America’s Greatest Magazine.” 
We haven’t so much to do with 
authors and artists, but we have 
quite as much to do with your 
happiness and comfort. 

It’s our job to get the advertise- 
ments—just as it’s the Editorial 
Department’s job to get the stor- 
ies. And we are just as interested 
in getting good advertisements 
for you, as they are interested in 
getting good articles and stories. 


We are really your assistants, 
because in printing these adver- 
tising pages we help you to buy 
wisely the best goods of the best 
manufacturers. 

“If you see it in Cosmopoli- 
tan” you may be assured that 
every care has been exercised to 
safeguard your interests. 


Nearly Everybody Worth While Reads Cosmopolitan 
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LL on 


ai- “If I didn’t know Chadwick so well I'd say he was lying about the mileage 
to he gets out of his tires.” 


“Well, you must remember he uses Kelly-Spring fields.” 
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LOVE-TO-TOUCH 


“Your treatment for one week” 


A miniature set of the Woodbury skin preparations 
will be sent you for 25 cents. This set contains 
your complete Woodbury treatment for one week. 
In it you will find the treatment booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch,” telling you the special treat- 
ment your skin needs; a trial cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap—enough for seven nights of any 
treatment; a sample tube of the new Woodbury 
Facial Cream; and samples of Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream and Facial Powder. Write today for this 
special outfit Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1605 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Jf you 
live «n Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co. 
Limited, 1605 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


Nose pores— 


How to reduce them 


OMPLEXIONS other- 

wise flawless are often 

ruined by conspicuous 
nose pores. 

The pores of the face are 
not as fine as on other parts 
of the body. On the nose 
especially, there are more fat 
glands than elsewhere and 
there is more activity of the 
pores. 

These pores, if not properly 
stimulated and kept free from 

dirt, have a tendency. 
to clog up and become 
enlarged. 


To reduce enlarged nose pores 
use this special treatment: 


Wring a soft cloth from very 
hot water, lather it with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then 
hold it to your face. When 
the heat has expanded the 
pores, rub in very gently a 
fresh lather of Woodbury’s. 
Repeat this hot water and 
lather application several times, 
stopping at once if your nose 
Seels sensitive. Then finish by 
rubbing the nose for thirty 
seconds with a piece of ice. 


Supplement this treatment with 
the steady general use of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. Betore long you will 


A book of the most famous 


notice a marked improvement in 
your skin. But do not expect to 
change completely in a week a 
condition resulting from long con- 
tinued exposure and neglect. Make 
this treatment a daily habit and be- 
fore long you will see how it grad- 
ually reduces the enlarged pores 
until they are inconspicuous. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap today and begin tonight the 
treatment your skin needs. You will 
find Woodbury’s on sale at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter in 
the United States or Canada. A 
25-cent cake will last you for a 
month or six weeks ofany Woodbury 
treatment and for general cleansing 
use for that time. 


skin treatments ever formulated 
Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is wrapped 
the famous booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch, giving 
scientific advice on the care of the skin and scalp, as well 
as complete treatments for the commoner skin troubles. 


Table of Contents 


Conspicuous Pores 
BLACKHEADS 

Skin BLEMISHES 

Skin AND Suiny Nose 


TENDER SKIN 
SLUGGISH SKIN 

Pate SALLow SKIN 
CoarRsENED SKIN, Etc. 
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BY KAY ROHN 


A 100-per-cent. American editorial by America’s greatest humorist 


George Ade on—Oratory 


WE see twelve good men and true assembled in one corner of the court-room. 


After they have been reduced to emotional irresponsibility by the maddening 
inconsequentialities of a tedious trial, the imported hypnotizer stands before them. 


He massages their primitive sensibilities with strange incantations until they are 
mentally and spiritually disintegrated to the consistency of corn-meal mush. 


He quavers and trills to them about their gray-haired mothers and little children 
kneeling down at night to pray and the dear old flag and the dying soldier boy. 


Even as the Hindu charms the snake with a droning wind-instrument. 


All of the stage groupings and the soft lights and the off-stage music which pro- 
duce sure-fire effects in the theatrical realms of Bunk and Folderol are used with Belasco 
cunning. The proceedings have to do with almost everything except the brutal facts 
of the killing of a defenseless citizen. 


After a time the premises are salty wet. 
The assassin is turned loose—a bouquet in his hand. 
The collapsed jurors are taken to their homes in ambulances. 


And the rhetorical necromancer who has effected this monstrous perversion of jus- 
tice is, ina more magnified measure than ever before, the superman of the neighborhood. 


The old-time colossi of the criminal courts represented the full flower of the 
age of oratory. 


The word-paintings which charmed the lachrymose agriculturists are now easily 
identified as chromos. 


No Hall of Fame for the late celebrities who merely specialized on mesmeric oratory. 

They surrounded Truth with verbal smoke-screens. 

They set up false gods and hung garlands on them. 

They were he sirens, forever leading simpletons off into the bogs. 

The glorified spellbinder lost his job when men began to read and meditate 
instead of relax the lower jaw and listen. 

For many decades our susceptible sires handed the affairs of that huge business 
institution known as The United States of America over to ornamental song-birds 
wearing long-tailed ccats. 

Men got into Congress because they possessed the mountebank’s gift of emitting 
musical sounds. 

The national emblem should have been a thrush, instead of an eagle. 

The orator lived upon applause. He wanted the noisy approbation of the moment. 

The “art” of which he was so proud easily degenerated into a bundle of cheap 
tricks—a collection of tremolos and mechanical apostrophes and conventional gestures. 

He departed without causing any vacancy because his entity was mostly atmos 
pheric. The curse of his example still rests upon us lightly. His lineal descendants 
are concocting “art titles” for the movies. 


COPYRIGHT, 1921, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY (COBMOPOLITAN MAGAZ NB) 
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SOMEBODY ELSE 
Dy Gacar FL. Guest 
Decoration by PVL.Bower 
OMEBODY wants a new bonnet to wear: 


Somebody wants a new dress; 
Somebody needs a new bow for her hair, 
And never the wanting grows less. 
Oh, this is the reason I labor each day 
And this is the joy of my tasks: 
That deep in the envelops holding my pay 
Is something that somebody asks. 


I could go begging for water and bread 
And travel the highways of ease, 

But somebody wants a roof over his head 
And stockings to cover his knees. 

I could go shirking the duties of life 
And laugh when necessity pleads, 

But rather I stand to the toil and the strife 
To furnish what somebody needs. 


Somebody wants what I’ve strength to supply, 
And somebody's waiting for me 

To come home to-night with money to buy 
Her bread and her cake and her tea. 

And as | am strong so her laughter will ring, 
And as I am true she will smile; 

It’s the somebody else of the toiler or king 
That makes all the struggle worth while. 


Somebody needs all the courage I own, 
And somebody’s trust is in me: 

For never a man who can go it alone, 
Whatever his station may be. 

So I stand to my task and I stand to my care, 
And struggle to come to success, 

For the ribbons to tie up somebody's hair. 
And my somebody's pretty new dress. 
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Roulette 


Illustrated by 


NOW in the village of Vodna, by the carbon-dioxide para- 
dox, can have the quality of hot white plush of enormous 
nap, so dryly thick it packs into the angles where fences 
cross, sealing up the windward sides of houses, rippling in 

great seas across open places, flaming in brilliancy against the 
boles of ever so occasional trees, and tucking in the houses up 
to the sills and down over the eaves. 

Out in the wide places it is like a smile on a dead face, this 
snow-hush, grateful that peace can be so utter. It is the silence 
of a broody God, and out of that frozen pause, in a house tucked 
up to the sills and down to the eaves, Sara Simkovitz was pre- 
maturely taken with the pangs of childbirth, and in the thin 
dawn, without even benefit of midwife, twin sons were born— 
sturdy sons, with something even in their first crescendo wails 
that bespoke a goodly heritage of a father’s love of life and a 


mother’s life of love. 
18 


A half-crazed mother; the father, a black-haired child in 


Fate Spins the Wheel 
—to the Red or Black 


By Fannie Hurst 
R. Gruger 


No Sicilian sunrise ever more glossy with the patine of hope 
than the iced one that crept in for a look at the wide-faced, high- 
cheek-boned beauty of Sara Simkovitz as she lay with her sons to 
the miracle of her suddenly full breasts, her hair still rumpled 
with the agony of deliverance. So sweetly moist her eyes, that 
Mosher Simkovitz, his own brow damp from sweat of her writh- 
ings, was full of heart-beat, even to his temples. ; 

Long before noontide, as if by magic of the brittle air, the tid- 
ings had spread through the village, and that night, until the 
hand-hewn rafters rang, the house of Simkovitz heralded with 
twofold and world-old fervor the advent of the man child. And 
through it all, the steaming warmth, the laughter through bushy 
beards, the ministering of women wise and foolish with the mem- 
ory of their own pangs, the shouts of vodka-stirred men, sheep- 
ish that they, too, were part custodians of the miracle of life— 
through it all, Sara Simkovitz lay back against her coarse bed, s0 
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his arms, tearing her by force out of the zone of buckshot. 


Originally planned as a novel, ‘Roulette’? wrote itself as a novelette. 

Miss Hurst sent it to us as a three-part story. We felt it wasn’t the 

sort of story that should be broken. So here it ts--by far the longest 
short story weve ever published im its entirety. 


tich—so rich that the coves of her arms trembled each of its The long evenings full of the smell of tallow; maps that curled 
burden, and held tighter for fear somehow God might repent of | under the fingers; the well-thumbed letters from Aaron Simko- 

ls prodigality. * vitz, older brother to Mosher and already a successful piece- 

That year, the soil came out from under the snow rich and — worker on skirts in Brooklyn. The picture post-cards from him of 
malmy to the plow, and Mosher started heavy of his pedler’s the Statue of Liberty! Of the three of them, Aaron, Gussie, his 
pack and returned light. It was no trick now for Sara to tie her _ wife, and little Leo, with donkey-bodies sporting down a beach 
Sons to an iron ring in the door-jamb, and, her strong legs strain- labeled ‘‘Coney.’’ A horrific tintype of little Leo in tiny velve- 
ing and her sweat willing, undertake household chores of water- _ teen knickerbockers that fastened with large, ruble-sized mother- 
lugging, lurniture-heaving, marketing with baskets that strained _ of-pearl buttons up to a large-holed-embroidery sailor-blouse. 

€t arms from the sockets as she carted them from the open It was these mother-of-pearl buttons that intrigued Sara’s 
Square to their house on the outskirts, her massive silhouette imagination so that she loved and wept over the tintype until 
moving as solemnly as a caravan against the sky-line. little Leo quite disappeared under the rust of her tears. Long 

Rich months these were of their small prosperities, and easy after young Mosher, who loved his Talmud, had retired to sway 
to bear because they were backed by a dream that each day, over it, Sara could yearn at this tintype. 

owever relentless in its toil, brought closer to reality. Her sons in little knickerbockers that fastened to the waist- 

America!” band with large pearl buttons! 
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20 Roulette 


Her black-eved Nikolai with the strong black hair and the 
virile little profile that hooked against the pillow as he slept. 

Her red-headed Schmuika with the tight curls, golden eyes, 
and even more thrusting profile. So different of feature her 
twins, and yet so temperamentally of a key. Flaming to the 
same childish passions, often too bitter, she thought, and, trem- 
bling with an unnamed fear, would tear them apart. 

Full of the cruelties and the horrible torture complex of the 
young male, they had once burned a cat alive, and the passion 
of their father and their cries under flaying had beat about in her 
brain for weeks after. Jealousies each of the other burned 
fiercely, and, aged three, they scratched blood from one another 
over the favor of the shoemaker’s tot of a girl. And once, to her 
soul-sickness, Nikolai, the black one, had found out the vodka 
and drunk of it until she discovered him in a little stupor beside 
the cupboard. 

Yet—and Sara could recount with her eves full of more tears 
than they could hold—the often-told tale of how Schmulka, who 
could bear no injustice, championed the cause of little Mottke, 
the butcher’s son, against the onslaught of his drunken father, 
beating back the lumbering attack with small fists tight with rage; 
of little Nikolai, who fell down the jagged wall of a quarry and 
endured a broken arm for the six hours until his father came 
home rather than burden his mother with what he knew would 
be the agony of his pain. 

Red and black were Sara’s sons in pigment. But, by the time 
they were four, one vear before what was to be the sudden frui- 
tion of their plan to come to America, so identical in passion, 
so inflammable both to the same angers, the same alloy of the 
good and the evil, the impulsive and the judicial so cunningly 
distributed in them, that Sara used to say, the day Schmulka 
came running to her hysterical with the tyranny of the great lum- 
bering butcher over his crippled Mottke, that all morning Niko- 
lai, lying at home that day with a festered toe, had cried and 
trembled in sympathetic rebellion at the tidings his brother pres- 
ently would bring. 

And so, to the solemn and Talmud teachings of Mosher and 
the wide-bosomed love of this mother who lavishly nurtured 
them, these sons, so identically pitched, grew steady of limb, with 
all the thigh-pulling power of their parents. the calves of their 
little legs already tight as fists. And from the bookkeeping, one 
snow-smelling night, to the drip, drip of tallow, there came the 
decisive moment when America looked exactly four months off! 

Then, one starlit hour before dawn, the pogrom broke. Redly 
from the very start, because from the first bang of a bayonet 
upon a docr, blood began to flow and smell. 

There had been rumors. For days, old Genendel, the rag- 
picker, had prophetically been showing about the village the ris- 
ing knobs of his knotting rheumatic knuckles, ill omen of storm 
or havoc. A star had shot down one night, as white and sar- 
donic as a Cossack’s grin, and almost with a hiss behind it. 
Mosher, returning from a peddling tour to a neighboring village, 
had worn a furrow between his eyes. Headache, he called it 
Somehow, Sara vaguely sensed it to be the ache of a fear. 

One night there was a furious pink tint on the distant horizon, 
and borne on miles of the stiffly thin air came the pungency of 
burning wood and—flesh across the snow-light. Flesh! The red 
sky lay off in the direction of Kishinev. What was it? The straw 
roof of a burning barn? The precious flesh of an ox? What? 
Reb Baruch, with a married daughter and eleven children in 
Kishiney, sat up all night and prayed and swayed and trembled. 

Packed in air-tight against the bite of the steely out-of-doors, 
most of the village of Vodna—except the children and the half- 
witted Shima, the Gane/—huddled under its none too plentiful 
coverings that night and prayed and trembled. 

At five o'clock that red dawn, almost as if a bayonet had 
crashed into her dream, Sara, her face smeared with pallor, woke 
to the smell of her own hair singeing. A bayonet had crashed, 
but through the door—terribly! : 

The rest is an anguished war-frieze of fleeing figures; of run- 
ning hither and thither in the wildness of fear; of mothers running 
with babes at breasts; of men, their twisted faces steaming 
sweat, locked in the Laocoon embrace of death. Banners of 
flame. The exultant belch of iridescent smoke. Cries the shape 
of steel rapiers. A mouth torn back to an ear. Prayers being 
moaned. The sticky stench of coagulating blood. Pillage. 
Outrage. Old men dragging housenold chattels. Figures 
crumpling up in the outlandish attitudes of death. The enormous 
braying of frightened cattle. A spurred heel over a face in that 
horrible moment when nothing can stay its descent. The shriek 
of a round-bosomed girl to the smear of wet lips across hers. 

The superb daring of her lover to kill her. A babe in arms. Two. 


The black billowing of fireless smoke. A child in the horse- 
trough, knocked there from its mother’s arms by the butt-end 
of a bayonet, its red curls quite sticky, there in a circle of its little 
blood. A half-crazed mother with a singed eyebrow, blatting 
over it and groveling on her breasts toward the stiffening figure 
for the warmth they could not give; the father, a black-haired 
child in his arms, tearing her by force out of the zone of buckshot, 
plunging back into it himself to cover up decently with his coat 
what the horse-trough held. 

Dawn. A huddle of fugitives. Footsteps of blood across the 
wide, open places of snow. A mother, whose eyes are terrible 
with what she has left in the horse-trough, fighting to turn back. 
A husband who literally carries her, screaming, farther and far- 
ther across the cruel open places. A town. A ship. The 
crucified eves of the mother always looking back. Back. 

And so.it was that Sara and Mosher Simkovitz sailed for 
America with only one twin—Nikolai, the black. 


The Simkovitzes prospered. Simkovitz Brothers, Skirts, the 
year after the war paying a four-figure excess-profits tax. 

Aaron dwelt ina three-story American-basement house in West 
One Hundred and Twentieth Street, near Lenox Avenue, with 
his son Leo, office-manager of the Simkovitz Skirt Company, 
and who had recently married the eldest daughter of an exceed- 
ingly well-to-do Maiden Lane jewelry merchant. 

The Mosher Simkovitzes occupied-an eight-rooms-and-two- 
baths apartment near by. Sara, with much of the fleetness gone 
from her face, and a smile tempered by a look of unshed tears, 
marketed now by white-enameled desk telephone, or, on days 
when the limp from an old burn down her thigh was not too 
troublesome, walked up to a plate-glass butcher shop on One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, where there was not so much 
as a drop of blood on the marble counter and the fowl hung in 
white-plucked window-display, with garnitures of pink tissue- 
paper about the ankles, and even the dangling heads wrapped so 
that the dead eves might not give offense. 

It was a widely different Sara from her of those sweaty days 
that had strained so at her thighs and the calves of her legs. 
Such commonplaces of environment as elevator-service, water at 
the turning of a tap, potatoes dug and delivered to her dumb- 
waiter, wide windows, porcelain bathtubs, and, for the four sum- 


mer months, the five-passenger automobile out of its storage and , 


driven by her son—these had softened Sara and, it is true, 
vanquished along with the years some of the wing-flash of vital- 
ity from across her face. So was the tough fiber of her skin van- 
quished to almost a creaminess, and her hair, due, perhaps. to the 
warm water always on tap, had taken on a sheen, and even 
through its grayness grew out hardily and was well trained to fall 
in soft scallops over the singed place. 

Yes; all in all, life had sweetened Sara, and, except for the occa- 
sional look of crucifixion somewhere way back in her eyes, had roly- 
polyed her into new retundities of hip and shelf of bosom, and even 
to what mischievously promised to be a scallop of second chin. 

Sara Simkovitz, daughter of a ne’er-do-well who had died be- 
fore her birth with the shadow of an unproved murder on him. 
Sara. who had run swiftly barefoot fot the first dozen summers of 
her life and married, without dower or approval, the reckless son 
of old Simkovitz, the pedler. Sara, who, once back in the dim 
years when a bull had got loose in the public square, had jerked 
him to a halt by swinging herself from his horns, and, later, 
standing by, had helped hold him for the emergency of un-kosher 
slaughter, not even paling at the slitting noises of the knife! 

Mosher Simkovitz, who had peddled new feet for stockings and 
calico for the loose sacks the peasant women wore in the fields, 
reckoning no longer in dozens of rubles but in dozens of thou- 
sands. Indeed, Simkovitz Brothers could afford to owe the 
bank one hundred thousand dollars. Mosher dwelling thus, 
thighs gone flabby, in a seven-story apartment-house, with a 
liveried lackey to swing open the front door and another to shoot 
him upward in a gilded elevator! 

Oh, it was to laugh! “J 

And Sara and Mosher, with their son, their turbulent Nikolai, 
an accredited doctor of law, and practising before the bar of the 
city of New York! 

It was upon that realization, most of all, that Sara could teat 
quickly and hotly, and her heart seem to hurt of fulness. 

Of Nikolai, the black. Nicholas now. : 

It was not for naught that Sara had cried terrible tears ever him 
—and that much—but not all of the struggle was gone from her 
face. Her boy could be as wayward as the fling of his fierce 
black head, and, sickeningly often, Mosher, with a nausea at the 
very pit of him, had wielded the lash. 
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A ship. The crucified eyes of the 


Once even, Nicholas, in his adolescent youth, handsomely dark, 
had stood in Juvenile Court, ringleader of a neighborhood gang 
of children on a foray into the strange world of some packets of 
cocaine purloined from the rear of a vacated Chinese laundry. 

Bitterly had Mosher stood in the fore of that court-room, 
thumbing his hat, his heart gangrening, and trying, in a dumbly 
miserable sort of way, to press down, with his hand on her shoul- 
der, some of the heaving of Sara’s enormous tears. 

There had followed a long, bitter evening of staying the father’s 
lash from descending, and finally, after five hours with his 
mother in his little room, her wide bosom the sea-wall against 
Which the boiling waywardness of him surged, Nicholas’s high 
head came down like a black swan’s, and apparently, at least 
so far as Mosher knew, Sara had won again. 

And so it was that, with the bulwark of this mother, and a 
father Who spared not the wise rod even at the price of the sick- 
hess it cost him, Nicholas came cleanly through these difficult 
years of the long mid-channel of his waywardness. ~ 
_At twenty-one he was admitted to the bar of the city of New 
York, although an event so perilous followed it by a year or two 
that the scallops of strong hair that came down over the singed 
Place on Sara’s brow whitened that year, although Mosher, who 
was beginning to curve slightly of the years as he walked, as if 
a blow had been struck from behind, never more than heard 
the wind before the storm. 


mother always looking back. Back. 


Listen in on the following: 

The third year that Nicholas practised law, junior member 
of the Broad Street firm of Leavitt & Dilsheimer, he took to ab- 
senting himself from dinner so frequently that across the sturdy 
oak dining-table, laid out in a red-and-white cloth, gold-band 
china not too thick of lip, and a cut-glass fern-dish with cun- 
ningly contrived cottén carnations stuck in among the growing 
green, Sara, over rich and native foods, came more and more to 
regard her husband through a clutch of fear. 

‘T tell you, Mosher, something has come over the boy. It 
ain’t like him to miss gafildte-fish supper three Fridays in suc- 
cession.” 

‘‘All right, then, because he has a few more or less gafildte- 
fish suppers in his life, let it worry you! If that ain’t a woman 
every time!”’ 

‘‘Gafildte fish! If that was my greatest worry! But it’s not 
so easy to prepare that you should take it so much for granted. 
‘Ga/fildte fish,’ he says, just like it grew on trees and didn’t mean 
two hours chopping on my feet.”’ 

“‘Now, Sara, was that anything to fly off at? 
much as eat two helpings of it in Gussie’s house? 
I like yours better.” F 

‘Gussie don’t chop up her onions fine enough. A hundred 
times I tell her, and a hundred times she does them coarse. Her 
own daughter-in-law, a girl that was raised in luxury, can cook 
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better as Gussie. I tell you, Mosher, I take off my hat to those 
Berkowitz girls. And, if you should ask me, Ada is a finer one 
even than Leo’s Irma.” 

The sly look of wiseacre wizened up Mosher’s face. 

‘“*« Ada!’ she savs. The way you pronounce that girl’s name, 
Sara, it’s like every tooth in your mouth was diamond-filled out 
of Berkowitz’s jewelry firm.” 

Quite without precedent, Sara’s lip began to quiver at this 
pleasantry. 

“I’m worried, Mosher,” she said, putting down a forkful of 
untasted food that had journeyed twice toward her lips. “I 
don’t say he—Nicky—lI don’t say he should always stay home 
evenings when Ada comes over sometimes with Leo and Irma, 
but night after night—three times, whole nights—I—Mosher, 
I’m afraid.” 

In his utter well-being from her warming food, Mosher drank 
deeply, and, if it must be admitted, swishingly, through his mus- 
tache, inhaling copiously the drafts of Sara’s coffee. 

Do not judge from the mustache-cup with the gilt “Papa” 
inscribed that Sara’s home did not meticulously reflect the newer 
McKinley period, so to speak, of the cut-glass china-closet, 
Vernis-Martin curio-cabinet, brass 
bedstead, velour upholstery, and 
the marblette Psyche. 

They had furnished newly some. 
years before, the year the business 
almost doubled, Sara and Gussie 
simultaneously, the two of them 
pouring with bibliophiles’ fervor 
over Grand Rapids’ catalogic 
literature. 

Bravely had Sara, even more so 
than Gussie, sacrificed her old 
régime to the dealer. Only a 
samovar remained. A _ red-and- 
white pressed-glass punch-bowl, 
purchased out of Nicholas’s, aged 
fourteen, pig-bank savings. An 
enlarged crayon of her twins from 
a baby-picture. A patent-rocker, 
which she kept in the kitchen. It 
fitted her so for the attitude of 
peeling. Two bisque plaques with 
embossed angels. Another chair 
capable of metamorphosis into a 
ladder. And Mosher’s cup. 

From this, Mosher drank with 
such gusto. His mustache, so 
thrillingly American to Sara, with- 
out its complement of beard, could 
flare so above the relishing sounds 
of drinking. It flared now, and 
Mosher would share none of her 
concern. 

“You got two talents, Sara. 
First, for being my wife, and 
second, for wasting worry like it 
don’t cost you nothing in health 
or trips to Cold Springs in the 
Catskills for the baths. Like it 
says in Nicky’s Shakespeare, a | 
boy who don’t sow his wild oats | 
when he’s young will some day | 
do ’em under another name that | 
don’t smell so sweet.” 

**[—it ain’t like I can talk over 
Nicky with you, Mosher, like an- 
other woman could with her hus- 
band. Either you give him right, 
or right away you get so mad you 
make it worse with him than 
better.” 

“Now, Sara——’ 

“But only this morning that © | 
Mrs. Lessauer I meet sometimes. | | 
at Epstein’s fish store—you know, 
the rich sausage-casings Lessauers 
—she says to me this morning, she 
says, with her sweetness full of 
such a meanness, like it was knives 
in me, ‘Me and my son and 
daughter-in-law was coming out 


of a movie last night, and we saw your son getting into a taxj 
cab with such a blonde ina red hat.’ The way she said it, 
Mosher, like a cat licking its whiskers—‘such a blonde in a red 
hat’!” 

“TY wish I had one dollar in my pocket for every blond hat 
with red hair her Felix had before he married.” 

“But it’s the second time this week I hear it, Mosher. The 
same description of such a—a nix ina red hat. Once ina cabaret- 
show Gussie says she heard it from a neighbor; and now in and 
out from taxi-cabs with her. Four times this week he’s not been 
home, Mosher. I can’t help it; I—I get crazy with worry.” 

A sudden, almost a simian old age seemed to roll, like a cloud 
that can thunder, across Sara’s face, the lifting power of her 
facial muscles seeming to sag to the pull of fear. She was sud- 
denly very small and no little old. Veins came out on her brow 
and up on the backs of her hands, and Mosher, depressed with 
an unconscious awareness, was looking into the tired, cold- 
watery eyes of the fleet woman who had been his. 

‘*Why, Sara,”’ he said, and came round the table to let her 
head wilt in unwonted fashion against his coat. ‘‘Mamma!” 

“I’m tired, Mosher,” she said, her words almost like a gush of 
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warm blood from the wound of her wry lips. ‘‘I’m tired from 
keeping up and holding in. I have felt so sure for these last 
four years that we have saved him from his—his wildness; and 
now, to begin all over again, I—I ain’t got the fight left in me, 
Moshe 

You don’t have to have any fight in you, mamma; ain’t you 
got a husband and a son to fight for you?” 

“Sometimes I think, except for the piece of my heart I left 
lying out there, that there are worse agonies than even massa- 
cres. L’ve struggled so that he should be good and great, Mosher, 
and now after four years already thinking I’ve y on—may be 
after all I haven’t.” 

“Why, Sara! Why,mamma! Shame! I never saw you like 
this before. You ain’t getting sick for another trip to the Cats- 
kills, are you? Maybe you need some baths——” 

“Sulphur-water don’t cure heart-sickness.”’ 

““* Heart-sickness,’ nonsense! You know I don’ t always take 
sides with Nicky, mamma. I don’t say he ain’t been a hard boy 
toraise. I always say, when people brag to me about him, ‘God 
knows we’ve got his mother to thank for having such a fine son.’ 
But aman, mamma, isa man. I wouldn’t think much of him if 


fanned the enormous silence of his rage. 


he wasn’t. You ain’t got him to your apron-string in short 
pants any more. Whatever troubles we’ve had with him, 
women haven’t been one of them. Shame, mamma, the first 
time your grown-up son of a man cuts up maybe a little nonsense 
with the girls! Shame!” 

**Girls:) No one would want more than me he should settle 
himself down to a fine, self-respecting citizen with a fine, sweet 
girl like Ad——” 

‘Believe me, and I ain’t ashamed to say, if I wasn’t an angel 
neither every minute before I was married.’ 

‘My husband brags to me about his indiscretioncies.” 

“Na, na, mamma; right away when I open my mouth you 
make out a case against me. I only say it to show you how a 
mother maybe don’t understand as well as a father how natural 
few wild oats can be.” 

“Leo didn’t have ’em.” 

“Leo ain’t a genius. He’s just a good boy.’ 

“T—I worry so!” 

“Sara, I ask you: Would I worry, too, if there was a rea- 
son? God forbid, if his nonsense should lead to really some- 
thing serious, then it’s time to worry.” 

Sara Simkovitz dried her eyes, 
but it was as if the shadow of 
crucifixion had moved forward in 
them. 

“Tf just once, Mosher, Nicky 
would make it easy for me, like 
Leo did for Gussie. When Leo’s 
time comes, he marries a fine girl 
like Irma Berkowitz from a fine 
family and has fine children with- 
out Gussie has to cry her eyes 
out first maybe he’s in company 
that—that——” 

“T don’t say, Sara, we didn’t 
have our hard times with your 
boy. But we got results enough 
that we shouldn’t complain. 
Maybe you're right. With a boy 
like Leo, a regular good business 
head who comes into the firm with 
us, it ain’t been such a strain for 
Gussie and Aaron as for us. 
But neither have they got the 
smart son, the lawyer of the 
family, for theirs. We got a tem- 
perament in ours, Sara. Ain’t 
that something to be proud of?” 

She laid her cheek to his lapel, 
the freshet of her tears past stay- 
ing. 

“I—I know it, 
ain’*t—often I give way like this. 

“We got such results as we can 
be proud of, Sara. A genius of a 
lawyer son on his way to the 
bench. Mark my word if I ain’t 
right, on his way to the bench!”’ 

“Yes, yes, Mosher!” 

“Well then, Sara, I ask you is 
it nice to——”’ 

“T know it, papa. I ought to 
be ashamed. Instead of me fight- 
ing you to go easy with the boy, 
this time it’s you fighting me. If 
only he—he was the kind of boy I 
could talk this out with, it 
wouldn’t worry me so. When it 
comes to—to a girl—it’s so differ- 
ent. You know, even when he’s 
going out only to the skating-rink, 
how mad he gets when I ask ques- 
tions where he’s going. It’s just 
that I’m tired, Mosher. If any- 
thing was to go wrong after all 
these years of struggling for him — 
alone 

Alone!’ ‘Alone!’ Why, Sara, 
shame! Time after time for punish- 
ing him I was a sick man—a sick 
; man, and you know it.” 

“That’s it! That’s why so much 
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of it was alone. I don’t know why I should say it all to-night 
after—after so many years of holding in.” 

“*Say what?” 

‘““You meant well. God knows a father never meant better, 
but it wasn’t the way to handle our boy’s nature with punish- 
ments, and a quick temper like yours. Your way was wrong, 
Mosher, and I knew it. That’s why so much of it was—alone— 
se much that I had to contend with I was afraid to tell you for 
fear—for fear——”’ 

‘‘Now, now, mamma; is that the way to cry your eves out 
about nothing? I don’t say I’m not sometimes hasty———” 

‘‘Time and time again—keeping it in from you—after the 
Chinese laundry, that night, after you—you whipped him so— 
you never knew the months of nights with him afterward—when 
I found out he liked that—stuff. Me alone with him 5s 

‘*Sara, is now time to rake up such ten-year-old nonsense?” 

“‘Tt’s all coming out in me now, Mosher. The strain. You 
never knew. That time you had to send me to the Catskills for 
the baths. You thought it was rheumatism. I knew what was 
the matter with me. The nights—Mosher. He liked it. I 
found it hid away in the toes of his gymnasium-shoes and in the 
mouth to his bugle. He—liked that stuff, Mosher. You didn’t 
know that, did you?” 

what?” 

“It. The—the stuff from the Chinese laundry. Even after 
the Juvenile Court, when you thought it was all over after 
the whipping that night. He’d snuff it up. I found him twice 
on his bed after school. All druggy-like—half sleeping and half 
laughing—the gang at school he was in with—learned him—— ”’ 

**You mean?” 

“It ain’t so easy to undo with a day in Juvenile Court such a 
habit like that. You thought the court was the finish. My 
fight just began then.” 

**Why, Sara!” 

“You remember the time he broke his knee-cap, and how I 
fighted the doctors against the hypodermic, and you got so mad 
I wouldn’t let him have it to ease the pain. I knew why it was 
better he should suffer than have it. I knew! It was a long 
fight I had with him alone, Mosher. He liked that—stuff.” 

possible.” 

“And that wasn’t the only lead-pipe case that time, neither, 
Mosher. Twice I had to lay out of my own pocket, so you 
wouldn't know, and talk to him till sometimes I thought I didn’t 
have any more tears left inside of me. Between you and your 
business worries that year of the garment—the garment-workers’ 
strike—and our boy—I—aiter all that, I ain’t got the strength 
left. Now that he’s come out of it big, Ican’t begin overagain. I 
ain’t got what he would call the second wind for it. If any- 
thing should keep him now from going straight ahead to make 
him count as a citizen. I wouldn’t have the strength left to fight 
it, Mosher. Wouldn't!” 

And so Sara Simkovitz lay back with the ripple-writing of 
stormy high tides crawling out in wrinkles all over her face and 
her head, that he had never seen low, wilting there against his 
breast. He could not be done with soothing her, his own face 
suddenly as puckered as an old shoe, his chin like the toe curling 
up. 

**Mamma, mamma—I didn’t know! 
dreamed 

“IT know you didn’t, Mosher. Iain’t mad. I’m only tired. I 
ain’t got the struggle left in me. This feeling won’t last in me. 
I'll be all right, but I’m tired, Mosher—so tired ” 

poor Sara!” 

‘“‘And frightened. Such a blonde in a red hat. Cabarets. 
Taxi-cabs. Night after night. Mosher, hold me—I’m fright- 
ened.” 

Cheek to cheek in their dining-room of too-carved oak, twin 
shadow-boxed paintings of fruit and fish, the cut-glass punch- 
bowl with the hooked-on cups, the cotton palm, casually rigid 
velour drapes, the elusive floor-bell, they huddled, these two, 
whose eyes were branded with the scars of what they had looked 
upon, and a slow, a vast anger began to rise in Mosher, as if the 
blood in his throat were choking him and a surge of it, almost pur- 
ple. rose out of his collar and stained his face. 

“Loafer! Low-life! No-count! His whole body ain’t worth 
so much as your little finger! I'll learn him to be a worry to you 
with this all-night business. By God, I'll learn my loafer of a 
son to——” 

On the pistol-shot of that, Sara’s body jumped, as it were, 
out of its rigidity, all her faculties coiled to spring. 

“He ain’t! You know he ain’t! ‘Loafer!’ Shame on you! 
Whatever else he is, he’s not a loafer—boys will be boys—you 


God knows I never 


say so yourself. ‘Loafer!’ I’m ashamed I should hear even the 
words pass your lips. You should know once what some parents 
go through with rea/ loafers for sons 

‘*No child what brings you such worry is anything else than a 
loafer!” 

‘*And I say no! The minute I so much as give you a finger in 
finding fault with that boy, right away you take a hand.” 

“Tl break his 

““You don’t know vet a joke when you hear one. I wanted 
to get you mad. I get a little tired, and I try to make myself 
funny.” 

‘*There wasn’t no funniness in the way your eyes looked when 
you 

**T tell you I didn’t mean one word. No matter what uneasi- 
ness that child has brought me, always he has given me more in 
happiness. Twice more. That’s what he’s been. Twice of 
everything to make up for—for only being half of my twins.” 

“Then, what the devil is of 

‘I don’t envy Gussie her Leo and his steady ways. Didn’t you 
say yourself for a boy like ours you got to pay with a little un- 
easiness?” 

‘**Not when that little uneasiness is enough to make his mother 
sick.” 

“Sick? If I felt any better, I'd be ashamed of having so 
much health. All that is over now. If you get mad with him, 
and try to ask him questions where he stays, is all that can cause 
me worry. You’reright. It’s natural a handsome boy like ours 
Should sow what they call his wild oat. With such a Matzos face 
like poor Leo, from where he broke his nose, I guess it ain’t so 
easy for him to have his wild oat. Ididn’t meanit. Promise me, 
Mosher, you won’t ask one question or get mad at him. His 
mother knows how to handle her boy so he don’: even know he’s 
handled.” 

“Tl handle him——” 

‘See now! Just look at vourself once in the glass with your 
eyes full of red. That’s why I can’t tell you nothing. Right away 
you fly to pieces. I say again, you don’t know how to handle 
your son. Promise me you won’t say nothing to him or let on. 
Mosher, promise me!” 

‘*That’s the way with you women. 
then——” 

‘IT tell you it’s just my nonsense. I’ve been nervous ever 
since last week, when you and Nicky made me keep that kitchen- 
messer of a servant girl who dirtied up my house fnore as she 
helped. Rubber gloves she wore to work in till I could slap off 
her hands for their laziness!” 

“If I get mad, you’re mad, and if I don’t get mad, you’re mad. 
Go do me something to help me solve such a riddle like you.” 

‘‘Tt’s because me and his aunt Gussie are a pair of match-mak- 
ing old women. That the two cousins should marry the two sis- 
ters, Irma and Ada, we got it fixed between us. Just as if, 
because we want it that way, it’s got to happen that way. Nerve 
of us—ain’t it so, Mosher?” 

‘‘ A pair of geeses the two of you!’ 

‘*T wouldn’t let on to Gussie, but Ada, the single one, has got 
Leo’s Irma beat for looks. Such a complexion! And the way she 
comes over to sew with me afternoons. A young girl like that! 
An old woman like me. You see, Mosher? See?” 

‘“*See,’ she asks me. What good does it do me if I see or I don’t 
see when his mother gets her mind made up?” 

‘But does Nicky so much as look at her. That night, at Leo’s 
birthday, I was ashamed the way he right away had an engage- 
ment after supper when she sat next to him and all through the 
meal gave him the white meat off her own plate. Why, the 
flowered chiffon that girl had on cost ten dollars a yard if it costa 
cent. Did Nicky so much as look at her? No; eating with his 
ears moving, the way he does when he gets nervous, and like he 
couldn’t wait for the meal to end and him to get away.” 

“Too many birthdays in this family.” 

“T notice you eat them when they are set down in front of 
you.” 

what?” 

“The birthdays.” 

“Ha! That’s fine! A new dish. Boiled birthdays with 
horseradish sauce.” 

“All right, then, the birthday parties. Don’t be so exactly 
with me. Many a turn in his grave you yourself have given the 
man who made the dictionary. I got other worries than lan- 
guage. If I knew where he is—to-night——” 

Rather contentedly, while Sara cleared and tidied, Mosher 
snapped open his evening paper, drawing his spectacles down 
from the perch of his forehead. 


You get a man crazy, and 
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“You women,” he said, breathing out with the male’s easy 
Surcease from responsibility, “you women and your worries! If 
you ain't got em, you make ’em.” 

_“Heigh-o!”” sighed out Sara presently, having finished, and 
diving into her open work-basket for the placidity her flying 
needle could so cunningly simulate. “‘Heigh-o!” 

But, inside. her heart was beating over and over again to itself 
too rapidly: “If—only—I knew—where—he—is—to-night! If 


II 


Tuts is where he was: 

In the top-story Forty-fifth-Street flat of Miss Josie Drew, 
known at various times and places as Hattie Moore, Hazel Der- 
land, Mrs. Hazel, and—but what does it matter? 


ane = Writing, it was Josie Drew of whom more is to be said of 
an for. 


re pause to consider the curve of her clay. Josie had not 
ae ded her nose. Its upward fling was like the brush of a per- 
ao e ‘her duster to the senses. Nor her mouth. It had 
ome: 


aor seduc tively, long before her lip-stick rushed to its aid 
and abetment, into a cherry at the bottom of a glass fram which 


He could not be done with soothing her, his own tans suddenly as puckered as an old shoe. “Mamma, 


God knows I never dreamed 


men quafled deeply. There was something rather terrifyingly 
inevitable about her. Just as the tide is plaything of the stars, so 
must the naughty turn to Josie’s ankle have been complement 
to the naughty turn of her mind. 

It is not easy for the woman with a snub nose and lips molded 
with a hard pencil to bleed the milk of human kindness over the 
frailties of the fruity chalice that contained Miss Drew. She 
could not know, for instance, if her own gaze was merely owlish 
and thin-lashed, the challenge of eyes that were slightly too long. 
Miss Drew did. Simply drooping hers must have stirred her 
with a none too nice sense of herself, like the swell of his biceps 
can bare the teeth of a gladiator. 

That had been the Josie Drew of eighteen. 

At thirty, she penciled the droop to her eyebrow a bit, and had 
a not always successful trick of powdering out the lurking caves 
under her eyes. There was even a scar, a peculiar pocking of 
little shotted spots as if glass had ground in, souvenir of one out of 
dozens of such nights of orgies, this particular one the result of 
some unmentionable jealousy she must have coaxed to the sur- 
face. 

She wore it plastered over with curls. It was said that in rage 
it turned green. But who knows? It was also said that Josie 
Drew’s correct name was Josie Scott. (Continued on page 128) 
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The Chamberlain outfit setting out from 
the coast for the hunting-grounds 


HERE does a_ shooting-trip 
begin? Is it at the first em- 
barkation, the first camp, the 
first kill, or at adventure’s 

conception hanging to two straps in the 
subway, or in the fastness of a private 
sm king-den when you say to your friend, 
**Have you forgotten that there are still 
places where strikes are unknown, where 
there are no telephones, no coal- and ice- 
famines, no mails, where suffrage has not 

yet been dreamed, where man. still 

moseys along in the unshaken belief that 
** he is king, and where the whole octave 
of horned game, from the tiny Living- 
stone antelope to the lordly koodoo, 
wanders the unfenced plains by day, 


Old Maoia 
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You see the waterbuck mooning in some placid vlei, 
calm and detached as cattle in a meadow. 


Days 


Illustrated with photographs by 
Charles Anderson Cass and the author 


and elephants crash and lions,roar acrgss the stillness of 
the starlit night?” 
He stares at you. His first thought is that you are drunk, or 
would be if you could. He does not see the picture; it is too 
sudden, too removed, too foreign to the rasping grind of what 
has come to be every-day life. In trying to make him grasp 
the far world in your mind’s eye, the well-remembered picture 
comes more and more clearly to your own vision. You see the 
waterbuck mooning in some placid vlei, calm and detached as 
cattle in a meadow, until a breath of man-tainted air sends them 
to their feet and they stand, thick-necked, alert, the wide-spread 
lyre of their graceful horns catching the flat gleam of the morn- 
ing sun. You feed him that picture slowly and then go on to 
tell of troops of the wildebeest, too curious idiot of the plains, 
facile meat for the hungry camp; of the sable antelope. deep- 
chested, scythe-horned, startlingly black and white, and incor- 
rigibly polygamous; of the gentle eland, bulkiest of all antelope, 
spiral-horned, tufted, and belled, and tipping the scale at Just 
under a ton of as fine-grained beef as palate could wish. You 
name the wary koodoo, whiener of the still shyer inyala, and 
murmur a half-promise of elep..ant and lion. ; 
Your friend’s eye fills slowly with the light of dreams. His 
mind goes back to memonses of his own of wide spaces, of the long 
shot at mountain-sheep, of crashing moose and shadowy caribou, 
of shuffling grizzly and the fugitive black bear, of the joy of 
fatigue with camp at its long end, but, most of all, of the smell of 
wood fires burning in the open before the angle of a waiting tent. 
With such a picture thrown up in the high lights of happy 
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Having failed to swing off from the pier-head into the wind, the crew 
faced the long task of clawing their way to shore. 


The first of the most vivid and dramatic 
series of articles ever published on big- 
game hunting in Africa 


By 
George Agnew Chamberlain, 


novelist, humorist, diplomatist, and hunter 


recollection, the 
truth stands out 
that the mere act 
of killing is not all 
of shooting. You 
know the truth of 
that because you 
read your own 
heart. You know 
that against the 
lure of new scenes, 
unvisited places, 
mounting appetite, 
Surging blood, 
clearing eye, re- 
turning youth, and 
the unfathomable 
peace of an utterly 
new vet primitive 
world, the accom- 
plished fact of one 
More trophy be- 
comes a mere inci- 
dent with the moral 
aspects of combat 
and murder shrunk 
to the dimensions 
ol a discussion as 


A load—two guns anda baby. 


Mr. 
Chamberlain 


as a hunter 


to whether it is 
right to wear 
shoe-leather or 
bait a hook to 
catch a whale. 
Quite aside from 
the atavistic and 
reprehensible in- 
clination to take 
life, every 
dreams of escape, 
longs to get away; 
and playing sole- 
lv upon that 
master-chord, 
vou drive your 
friend to a deep 
sigh, to saying he 
can’t possibly go, 
to shaking his 
head and sighing 
again, and finally 
to staring ten 
thousand miles 
away th a 
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half-smile on his lips which proclaims him irretrievably 


Two weeks later, we were together in London, sweat- 
ing blood over the choice of batteries. That hyperbole 
is hardly a figure of speech, for there is no battle of ex- 
perts more baffling than the endless discussion as to the 
proper armament for tackling the heavy and the dan- 
gerous game of Africa. 
ably starts in with what he is convinced is a periect 
battery; just as invariably he comes out saying, ** Well, 
I carried this and that, but if J were you—’’ Only one 
admonition can never go wrong—if you have a rifle which 


waters of a treacherous bay, were vociferous and appar- 


An old hand at it invari- 


gets results, what is known as a “‘lucky” gun, hang on P 
to it as you would to your back teeth. 3 
Needless to say, Cass and I purchased two ‘perfect : 
batteries” after haunting a dozen famous gunmakers é 
morning, noon, and evening fora week. We then bludg- z 
eoned a shipping office into renting us a last-minute e 
cabin, and a month later to a day we were watching 4 
tide and wind hammer a lateen-rigged boat laden with z 
all we possessed, including a precious cook and two 2 
safari servants, against the interminable length of the E 
concrete pier of a little-known port on the coast of 4 
The all-but-naked crew, trained in the choppy 3 


MIDE 


(In oval) Abrantes, Mr. Chamberlain's host at the African seaport, and his mule-team 


(Below) Getting under way after the lunch-hour 
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Breakfast in the forest: 
Cass in foreground. (In 
circle, left to right) Ma- 
dada, Magudogudo 
and Bongo, tried 
trackers and hunters 


ently panicky, but 
in reality they did 
not lose their heads. 
Having failed to 
swing off from the 
pier-head into the 
wind, they faced 
the long task of 
clawing their way to 
shore and a mile 
along the beach 
before they could set 
their pointed sails. 
During a nervous hour 
they exhibited the un- 
failing patience and 
energy which the African 
brings to bear on any fixed 
task within the range of his com- 
prehension and which, time and 
again, has made white men thrill to 
the thought that, with all his faults, the : 
Kafir is no quitter. selves in the hands 
_ From the vaniage-point of the pier, and, later, _ ofa sportsman possessed 
irom the spray-soaked stern of a fast cutter smartly handled, we of the sixth sense which enabled him 
watched the cargo-boat, the only lugger that attempted a cross- to stand in our own impatient shoes 
ing that day, extricate itself from one difficulty after another and give one quiet order after an- 
until, just before sunset and still in mid-channel, one of its bellied: other toward the immediate retriev- 
sails blew away in ribbons and we felt our hearts sink. How- ing of our kit and the assembling 
ever, Abrantes, our friend and host for the night, said cheerfully of the safari for an early start on 
that the accident meant nothing worse than a forced landing the following day. _ 

down the beach and a long carry. Who that has shot big game The road from New York 
or little does not know the strange fever which possesses one to to the great valley of the In- 
get on the shooting-ground? A missed train-connection is a hasune is a long road, but the 
tragedy; a day’s stop-over or a week’s wait for a steamer seems longest stretch in all its month 


joy to find our- 


to open a great gap in the entire shooting-season. Any sugges- and a half of travel is the sandy a5 Chamberlain in Africa 
ion to take it easy, to wait for this or that eventuality, seems highway without a turning | 
stupidity or worse—a betrayal. Consequently it was an unmixed which (Continued on page 141) 
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is 


A Romance 


of 
the New West 


By 
Peter B. Kyne, 


Westerner 


Don Mike, the Boy— 


——otherwise known as Don Miguel Farrel, a fascinating 
blend of Spanish and Irish, returns from the war to find him- 
self officially dead, his father buried and his Rancho Palomar 
occupied, through mortage foreclosure, by John Parker of 
Wall Street. To redeem his property, Farrel must raise 
$300,000 in seven months. Parker blocks his efforts in 
order that he may carry out his own project—engineered by 
Okada, the “‘potato baron’’—for colonizing the land with 
Japanese, and putting through an irrigation scheme. De- 
spite conflicting business interests, the members of the Parker 
family like Farrel,and pending the adjustment of theiraffairs, 
they arrange to spend a year on his ranch as paying guests. 


XVII 


ON MIKE’S assumption that Pablo would seek balm 
for his injured feelings at the expense of the potato 
baron was one born of a very intimate knowledge 
of the mental processes of Pablo and those of his breed. 

And Pablo, on that fateful day, did not disappoint his master’s 
expectations. Old he was, and stiff and creaky of joint, but 
what he lacked in physical prowess he possessed in guile. For- 
bidden to follow his natural inclinations, which was to stab the 
potato baron frequently and fatally with a businesslike dirk 
which was never absent from his person except when he slept, 
Pablo had recourse to another artifice of his peculiar calling—to 
wit, the rawhide riata. 

As Okada emerged from the dining-room into the patio, Pablo 
entered from the rear gate, riata in hand; as the Japanese crossed 
the garden to his room in the opposite wing of the hacienda, 
Pablo made a deft little cast and dropped his loop neatly over the 
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Kay Parke. the Girl— % 


— is the daughter of the c. -italist who has leased a part 
of the ranch, for sheep-graziig purposes, to Loustalot, an 
old-time enemy of the Farrels. Loustalot callson Parker, 
finds Farrel there, and realizing that his return exposes his 
property to attachment on an eld judgment, steals a horse 
and flees. Farrel captures him and sends him back to the 
ranch in charge of Pablo, the majordomo, who locks him up 
in the “‘calaboose.”” Loustalot escapes with the aid of Okada 
and hastens to his bank in El Toro—only to find that Farrel 
had anticipated him by a few moments. Farrel attaches 
Loustalot’s bank account and, inaddition, lays claim to 10,000 
of his sheep which are “trespassing” on Rancho Palomar. 


potato baron’s body, pinioning the latter’s arms securely to his 
sides. Keeping a stiff strain on the riata, Pablo drew his victim 
swiftly toward the porch, round an upright of which he had 
taken a hitch; in a surprisingly brief period, despite the Japs 
frantic efforts to release himseif, Pablo had his man lashed firmly 
to the porch column, whereupon he proceeded to flog his prisonet 


with a heavy quirt which, throughout the operation, had dangl Kay 
from his left wrist. With each blow, old Pablo tossed a pleasantty man 
at his victim, who took the dreadful scourging without an outcry, mind 
never ceasing a dogged effort to twist loose from his bonds until every 


his straining and flinching loosed the ancient rusty nails at top 

and bottom of the upright, and, with a crash, the Oriental fell He tied 
headlong, backward on the porch, as a tree falls. Thereupo®, § While ] 
Pablo kicked him half a dozen times for good measure, and pl § Neverth 
ceeded to roll him over and over along the porch toward his like live 
room. Eventually this procedure unwound him from the mata; Don | 
Pablo then removed the loop, and Okada staggered into his room “at 
and-fell, half fainting, on his bed. 
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His honor now quite clean, Pablo departed from the patio. 
He had been less than five minutes on his mission of vengeance, 
and when John Parker and his wife came out of the dining-room, 
the sight of the imperturbable old majordomo unconcernedly 
coiling his ‘‘twine’’ roused in them no apprehension as to the 
punishment that had overtaken Okada. 

Having finished their luncheon—a singularly pleasant téte-d- 
téte—Don Mike and Kay joined Mr. and Mrs. Parker. At once 
Farrel’s glance marked the absence of the porch column. 


“T declare,” he announced, with mock seriousness, portion 


of my veranda has given way. I wonder if a man could have 
been tied to it. I heard a crash, and at the time it occurred to 
me that it was a heavy crash—heavier than the weight of that old 
porch column would produce. Mr. Parker, may I suggest that 
you investigate the physical condition of our Japanese friend? 
He is doubtless in his room.”’ 

Parker flashed his host a quick glance, almost of resentment, 
and went to Okada’s room. When he returned, he said soberly: 

“Pablo has beaten the little fellow into a pitiable condition. 


Kay knew that Don Mike was not 
we mood to be entertaining: his 
mind was busy with problems that threatened 
everything that he held most worth while. 


He tied him to that porch column and flogged him with a quirt. 
defend Okada’s action in releasing Loustalot, 
ike Mr. Farrel Yon Mike’s black eves burned 
coals. Nevertheless—I—well—” Parker hesitated. 
on Mike's lips were drawn a trifle in the ghost of a smile that 
good to see. 
‘+ he said softly, distinctly, and with chill suavity, 
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“that Mr. Okada might be grateful for the services of the excel- 
lent Murray, if the potato baron is, as I shrewdly suspect he will 
be, leaving within five minutes.” 

**Good Heavens, man, I believe it will be an hour before he can 
walk!” 

Farrel glanced critically at his wrist-watch and seemed to 
ponder this. 

‘T fear five minutes is all I can permit, sir,’ he replied. ‘If 
he should be unable to walk from his room, Murray, who is the 
soul of thoughtfulness, will doubtless assist him to the waiting 
automobile.” 

Five minutes later, the potato baron and the potato baron’s 
suitcase were lifted into the tonneau of the car by Murray and 
William. From over by the blacksmith shop, Don Mike saw 

’arker bid his Japanese confrére adieu, and as the car dipped 
below the mesa, Parker came over and joined them. 

‘Thought you were going in to El Toro this afternoon,” the 
young man suggested. 

“T had planned to, but changed my mind after beholding 
that Nipponese ruin. To have driven to El Toro with him 
would have broken my heart.” 

‘Never mind, pa,” Mrs. Parker consoled him; you'll have 
your day in court, will you not?” 

‘‘] think he’s going to have several of them,’’ Don Mike pre- 
dicted maliciously, and immediately withdrew the sting from 
his words by placing his hand in friendly fashion on Parker's 


shoulderand shaking 
him playfully. ‘Jn 
the interim, how- 
ever,” he continued, 
“now that our un- 
welcome guests have 
departed and peace has been 
reestablished on El Palomar 
(for I hear Pablo whistling 
‘La Paloma’ in the distance), 
what reason, if any, exists 
why we shouldn't start right 
now to get some fun out of 
life? I’ve had a wonderful forenoon at your 
expense, so I want vou and the ladies to have 
a wonderful afternoon at mine.”’ He glanced 
alertly from one to the other, questioningly. 

‘‘T wonder if the horses have recovered 
from their furious chase of this morning,”’ 
Kay ventured. 

‘Of course. That was merely an exercise 
gallop. How would you all like to come for 
a ride with me over to the Agua Caliente 
basin?” 

“Why the Agua Caliente basin?” Parker 
queried casually. ‘‘That’s quite a distance 
from here, is it not?” 

“About seven miles—fourteen over and 
back. Suppose William follows with the car 
after his return from El Toro. You can 
then ride back with him, and I'll bring 
the horses home. I realize fourteen miles 
is too great a distance for inexperienced 
riders.” 

**Isn’t that going to considerable trouble?” 

-arker suggested suavely. ‘‘Supppose we ride down the valley. 
I prefer flat land to rolling country when I ride.” 
‘‘No game down that way,” Farrel explained patiently. 


‘*We’ll take the hounds and put something up a tree over Cali- 
ente Basin way before we get back. Besides, I have a great curi- 
osity to inspect the dam you’re building and the Artesian wells 
you’re drilling over in that country.” 
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‘*Confound you, Farrel! You realized the possibilities of that 
basin, then?” 

‘“‘Vears ago. The basin comes to a bottle-neck between two 
high hills; all you have to do is dam that narrow gorge, and when 
the Rio San Gregorio is up and brimming in freshet time, you'll 
have a lake a hundred feet deep, a mile wide, and five miles long 
before you know it. Did you ever consider the possibility of 
leading a ditch from the lake thus formed along the shoulder of 
El Palomar, that forty-five-hundred-foot peak for which the 
ranch is named, and giving it a sixty-five-per cent. nine-hundred- 
foot drop to a snug little power-station at the base of the moun- 
tain. You could develop thirty or forty thousand horse-power 
very easily and sell it easier; after your water had passed through 
the penstock and delivered its power, you could run it off through 
a lateral to the main ditch down the San Gregorio and sell it to 
your Japanese farmers for irrigation.” 

‘*By Jupiter, I believe you would have done something with 
this ranch if you had had the backing, Farrel!”’ 

‘‘Never speculated very hard on securing the backing,’”’ Don 
Mike admitted, with a frank grin. ‘‘We always lived each day 
as if it were the last, vou know. But over in Siberia, far removed 
from all my easy-going associations, both inherited and acquired, I 
commenced dreaming of possibilities in the Agua Caliente basin.” 

‘Well then, since vou insist, let’s go over there and have vour 
curiosity satiated,” Parker agreed, with the best grace possible. 

While the Parkers returned to the hacienda to change into their 


- riding-clothes, Miguel Farrel strolled over to the corral where Pab- 


lo Artelan, wearing upon his leathery countenance the closest imi- 
tation of a smile that had ever lighted that dark expanse, joined 
him and, with Farrel, leaned over the corral fence and gazed at 
the horses within. For a long time, neither spoke; then, while his 
glance still appraised the horses, Don Mike stifiened a thumb 
and drove it with considerable force into Pablo’s ancient ribs. 
Carolina, engaged in hanging out the Parker wash in the yard 
of her casa, observed Don Mike bestcw this infrequent accolade 
of approbation and affection, and her heart swelled with pride. 
Ah, ves; it was good to have the child back on the rancho again. 
Carolina and Pablo had never heard that the ravens fed 
Elijah; they had never heard of Elijah. Nevertheless, if they 
had, they would not have envied him the friendship of those 


divinely directed birds, for the Farrels had always ied Pablo and - 


Carolina and their numerous brood, now raised and scattered 
over the countryside. At sight of that prod in the ribs, Carolina 
dismissed forever a worry that had troubled her vaguely during 
the period between old Don Miguel’s death and the return of 
young Don Miguel—the fear that a lifetime of ease and plenty 
had ended. Presently, she lifted a falsetto voice in a Spanish 
love-song two centuries old. 


I await the morrow, Nina mia, 
I await the morrow, all through the night, 
For the entrancing music and dancing 
With thee, my song-bird, my heart’s delight. 
Come dance, my Nina, in thy mantilla, 
Think of our love and do not say no; 
Hasten then my treasure, grant me this pleasure, 
Dance then tomorrow the bolero! 


Over at the corral, Pablo rolled a cigarette, lighted it, and per- 
mitted a thin film of smoke to trickle through his nostrils. He, 
too, was content. 

“Carolina,” he remarked presently, in English, ‘‘is happy to 
beat hell.” 


‘“‘T haven't any right to be, but, for some unknown reason, I’m° 


feeling gay myself,” his master replied. : 

He started toward the harness-room to get the saddle for 
Panchito, and Pablo lingered a moment at the fence, gazing after 
him curiously. Could it be possible that Don Miguel Jose Maria 
Federico Noriaga Farrel had, while sojourning in the cold land of 
the bewhiskered men, lost a modicum of that particularity with 
women which had formerly distinguished him in the eyes of his 
humble retainers? 

“Damn my soul eef I don’t know sometheeng!’’ Pablo mut- 
tered, and followed for a saddle for the gray gelding. 


XIX 


WHEN the Parkers emerged from the hacienda, they found Don 
Mikeand Pablo holding the horses and waiting forthem. Kay wore 
a beautifully tailored riding-habit of dark unfinished material, shot 
with a faint admixture of gray; her boots were of shining black 
undressed leather, and she wore a pair of little silver-mounted 
spurs, the sight of which caused Pablo to exchange sage winks with 


of Palomar 


his master. Her white-piqué stock was fastened by an exquisite 
little cameo stick-pin; from under the brim of a black-beaver 
sailor-hat, set well down on her head, her wistful brown eyes 
looked up at Don Mike, and caught the quick glance of approval 
with which he appraised her, beforé turning to her mother. 

‘*The black mare for you, Mrs. Parker,” he suggested. ‘‘She’s 
a regular old sweetheart and singleioots beautifully. I think 
you'll find that stock-saddle a far more comfortable seat than 
the saddle Miss Kay is using.” 

‘IT know I’m not as light and graceful as I used to be, Mike,” 
the amiable soul assured him, *‘ but it irks me to have men notice 
it. You might have given me an opportunity to decline Kay's 
saddle. There is such a thing as being too thoughtful, you know.” 

‘*Mother!” Kay cried reproachfully. 

Don Mike blushed, even while he smiled his pleasure at the 
lady’s badinage. She observed this. 

**You’re a nice boy, Michael,’ she murmured, for his ear alone. 
‘Why, you old-fashioned young rascal!’’ —as Don Mike stooped 
and held out his hand. She placed her left foot in it and was 
lifted lightly into the saddle. When he had adjusted the stirrups 
to fit her, he turned to aid Kay, only to discover that the gallant 
Panchito had already performed the honors for that young lady 
by squatting until she could reach the stirrup withcut difficulty, 

Parker rode the gray horse, and Farrel had appropriated a 
pinto cow pony that Pablo used when line-riding. 

With the hounds questing ahead of them, the four jogged up 
the San Gregorio, Don Mike leading the way, with Kay riding 
beside him. From time to time she stole a sidelong glance at 
him, riding with his chin on his breast, apparently oblivious of 
her presence. She knew that he was not in a mood to be enter- 
taining to-day, to be a carefree squire of dames: his mind was 
busy grappling with problems that threatened not only him but 
everything in life that he held to be worth while. 

‘*Do we go through that gate?” the girl queried, pointing to 
a five-rail gate in a wire fence that straggled across the valleys 
and up the hillside. 

He nodded. 

‘‘Of course you do not have to go through it,” he teased her. 
‘*Panchito can go over it. Pie for him. About five feet and a half.” 

‘Enough for all practical purposes,” she replied, and touched 
her ridiculous little spurs to the animal’s flank, took a firm grip 
on the reins with both hands, and sat down firmly in the saddle. 
“All right, boy!” she cried, and, at the invitation, Panchito 
pricked up his ears and broke into an easy canter, gradually in- 
creasing his speed and taking the gate apparently without 
effort. Don Mike watched to see the girl rise abruptly in her 
seat as the horse came down on the other side of the gate. But 
no! She was still sitting down in the saddle, her little hands 
resting lightly on the horse’s neck; and while Farrel watched her 
in downright admiration and her mother sat, white and speech- 
less on the black mare, Kay galloped ahead a hundred yards, 
turned, and came back over the gate again. 

“Oh, isn’t he a darling?” she cried. ‘He pulls his feet up 
under him like a dog, when he takes off. I want to take him over 
a seven-foot hurdle. He can do jt with yours truly up. Let's 
build a seven-foot hurdle to-morrow and try him out.” 

“Fine! We'll build Don Mike declared enthusiastically, 
and Parker, watching his wife’s frightened face, threw back his 
head and laughed. 

“You are encouraging my daughter to kill herself,” the older 
woman charged Farrel. ‘Kay, you tomboy, do not jump that 
gate again! Suppose that horse should stumble and throw you. 

‘‘Nonsense, mother. That’s mere old hop-Scotch for Pan- 
chito. One doesn’t get a jumping-jack to ride every day, and 
all I’ve ever done has been to pussyfoot through Central Park.” 

‘Do you mean to tell me you’ve never taken a hurdle before? 
Don Mike was scandalized. She nodded. 

**She’ll do,” Parker assured him proudly. 

Farrel confirmed this verdict with a nod and opened the gate. 
They rode through. Kay waiting for him to close the gate. He 
saw that she had been captivated by Panchite, and as theit 
glances met, his smile was a reflection of hers—a smile thoroughly 
and childishly happy. 

If you'd only sell him to me, Don Mike,” she pieaded. “Til 
give you a ruinous price for him.” 

‘He is not for sale, Miss Kay.” 

“But you were going to give him away to your late battery 
commander!”’ 

He held up his right hand with the red scar on the back of * 
but made no further reply. : 

“Why will vou not sell him to me?”’ she plea” 
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ie love him,”’ he answered at that, “and I could only part 
soe im—lor love. Some day, I may give him to somebody 
vorth while, but for the present I think I shall be selfish and con- 
Inue to own him. He’sa big, powerful animal, and if he can 
“rry Weight in a long race, he’s fast enough to make me some 
ttery B™MOney,” 


“Let me ride him in the try-out,” she pleaded. “I weigh just 
hundred and twenty.” 

To-morrow hitch up a work-team and disk 
hi fart out of our old race-track— Oh, yes; we have such a 
'n"§ —in reply to her lifted brows. “My grandfather Mike 


As Bill Conway gazed after the young folks, Miss Parker's words ran 
Don Mike about it. 


g in his ears; “Don't tell 


Id die of shame.” 


induced my great-grandfather Noriaga to build it away back in 
the ’Forties. The Indians and vaqueros used to run scrub races 
in those days—in fact, it was their main pastime.” 

“Where is this old race track?” 

“Down in the valley. A fringe of oaks hide it. It’s grass-grown 
and it hasn’t been used in twenty-five years, except when the 
Indians in this part of the country foregather in the valley occa- 
sionally and pull off some scrub races.” 

“How soon can we put it in commission?” she demanded 
eagerly. 

“Tl disk it to-morrow. The ground is soft now, after this 
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recent rain. Then I'll . 
harrow it well and runa 
culti-packer over it— 
well, by the end of the 
week it ought to be a 
fairly fast track.” 

“Goody! We'll go in 
to E] Toro to-morrow and 
I'll wire to San Francisco 
for a stop-watch. May I 
sprint Panchito a little 
across that meadow?” 

“Wait a moment, Miss 
Kay. We shall have 
something to sprint after 
in a few minutes, I 
think.”” As the hounds 
gave tongue in a path of 
willows they had been 
investigating far to the 
right, Don Mike pulled 
up his horse and listened. 
“Hot trail,” he informed 
her. ‘They'll all be bab- 
bling in a moment.” 

He was right. 

“If it’s a coyote, he'll 
sneak up the wash of the 
river,” he informed the 
girl, “‘but if it’s a cat, 
he'll cut through that 
open space to tree in the 
oaks beyond— _ Ha! 
There goes a mountain- 
lion. After him!” 

His alert pony went é 
from a halt toa gallop, 5 
following a long, lithe 
tawny animal that loped 
easily into view, coming 
from the distant willow 
thicket. In an instant, 
Kay was beside him. 

‘Head him off,” he 
commanded curtly. 
“This ruin of Pablo’s is 
done in a quarter-mile 
dash, but Panchito can 
outrun that cat without 
trying. Don’t be afraid 
of him. They’re cow- 
ardly brutes. Get be- 
tween him and the oaks 
and turn him back to me. 
Ride him down! He'll 
dodge out of your way.” 

She saw that he was 
uncoiling his riata as he 
spoke, and divined his 
purpose, as, with a cluck 
and a hoot to Panchito, 
she thundered after the 
big cat, her heart thump- 
ing with mingled fear and 
excitement. Evidently 
this was an old game to Panchito, however, for he pinned his 
ears a little and headed straight for the quarry. Seemingly he 
knew what was expected of him, and had a personal interest in 
the affair, for as he came up to the animal, he attempted to run 
the panther down. The animal merely snarled and gave ground, 
while gradually Panchito “hazed” him until the frightened crea- 
ture was headed at right angles to the course he had originally 
pursued. And now Don Mike, urging the pinto to top speed, 
came racing up and cut him off. 

“Catch him; catch him!’’ Kay screamed excitedly. ‘Don’t 
let him get away!” She drove Panchito almost on top of the 
panther, and forced the beast to stop suddenly and dodge toward 
the approaching Farrel. As Panchito dashed by, Kay had a 
glimpse of Don Mike riding in, his looped riata swinging in wide, 
slow concentric circles—casually, even. As she brought Pan- 
chito round on his nimble heels, she saw Don Mike rise in his 
Stirrups and throw. 


“Stand pat and refuse to cancel this contract, demanded Don Mike. 


Even as the loop left his hand, he appeared to have no doubt 
of the outcome, for Kay saw him make a quick turn of his rope 
round the pommel of his saddle, whirl at a right angle, and, with 
a whoop of pure, unadulterated joy, go by her at top speed, drag- 
ging the panther behind him. The loop had settled over the 
animal’s body and been drawn taut around his loins. ; 

Suddenly the pinto came to an abrupt pause, sliding on his 
haunches to avoid a tiny’ arroyo, too wide for him to leap. 
The strain on the riata was thus momentarily slackened, permlt 
ting the big cat to scramble to all fours and turn to investigate 
this trap into which he had fallen. Instantly he charged, spitting 
and open-mouthed, and, for some unknown reason, Farrel led t 
screaming fury straight toward Kay and Panchito. The cat real- 
ized this, also, for suddenly he decided that Panchito ofiered the 
best opportunity to vent his rage, and changed his course accor 
ingly. Quick as he did so, Farrel whirled his pinto in the opp 
site direction, with the result that the panther left the grou? 
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with a jerk and was dragged through the air for six feet before 
striking heavily upon his back. He was too dazed to struggle 
while Farrel dragged him through the grass and halted under a 
lone sycamore. While the badly shaken cat was struggling to his 
feet and swaying drunkenly, Farrel passed the end of his riata 
over a limb, took a new hitch on his pommel, and ran out, draw- 
ing the screaming, clawing animal off the ground until he swung, 
head down, the ripping chisels on his front paws tearing the 
Brass up in great tufts. 

The pinto, a trained roping horse, stood, blown and panting, 
Ms leet braced, keeping the rope taut while Farrel dismounted 
and casually strolled back to the tree. He broke off a small 
twig and waited, while the hounds, belling lustily, came nosing 
ae the meadow.” Kay rode up, as the dogs, catching sight of 
a. elpless cat, quickened their speed to close in; she heard 

arrel shout to them and saw him lay about him with the twig, 

cating the cager animals back from their still dangerous prey. 


“Make Mr. Parker pay for it. For God's sake, stand by me; I'm desperate.” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Parker 
had, in the mean time, 
galloped up and_ stood 
by, interested spectators, 
while Don Mike searched 
round until he found a 
hard, thick, dry broken 
limb from the sycamore. 

“This certainly is my 
day for making money,” 
he announced gaily. 
‘Here's where I put 
thirty dollars toward that 
three-hundred-thousand- 
dollar mortgage.” He 
stepped up to the lion and 
stunned it with a blow 
over the head, after which 
he removed the riata from 
the creature’s loins, 
slipped the noose round 
the cat’s neck, and 
hoisted the unconscious 
brute clear of the ground. 

““Now then,” he an- 
nounced cheerfully, 
‘“‘we’ll just leave this fel- 
low to contemplate the 
result of a life of shame. 
He shall hang by the 
neck until he is dead— 
dead—dead! We'll pick 
him up on our way back, 
and to-night I’ll skin him. 
Fall in, my squad! On 
our way.” 

“Do you do that sort 
of thing very often, Mr. 
Farrel?”’ Parker queried. 

“Life is a bit dull out 
here, sir. Any time the 
dogs put up a panther in 
the open, we try to rope 
him and have a little fun. 
This is the first one I 
have roped alone, how- 
ever. I always did want 
to rope a panther all by 
myself. Ordinarily, [ 
would not have told Miss 
Kay to head that cat in 
toward me, but, then, she 
didn’t flunk the gate back 
yonder, and I had a great 
curiosity 19 see if she’d 
flunk the cat. She didn’t 
and”’—he turned toward 
her with beaming, pride- 
ful eves—“if I were out 
of debt, I wouldn’t trade 
my friendship with a girl 
as game as you, Kay, for 
the entire San Gregorio 
valley. You’rea trump.” 

“Youre rather a 
Nervy Nat yourself, aren’t you?” her droll mother struck in. 
“As a Christian martyr, you would have had the Colosseum to 
yourself; every tiger and lion in Rome would have taken to the 
tall timber when you came on.” 

As he rode ahead, chuckling, to join her daughter, Farrel knew 
that at all events he had earned the approval of the influential 
member of the Parker family. Mrs. Parker, on her part, was far 
more excited than her colloquia! humor indicated. 

“ohn,” she whispered, “did you notice it?” 

“Notice what?” 

“T don’t know why I continue to live with you—you’re so dull! 
In his excitement, he just called her ‘Kay.’ Last night, when 
they met, she was ‘ Miss Parker.’ At noon to-day, she was ‘ Miss 
Kay’ and now she’s plain ‘Kay.’” A cloud crossed his brow, 
but he made no answer, so, woman-like, she pressed for one. 
“Suppose our daughter should fall in love with this young 
man?” 
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“That would be more embarrassing than ever, from a 
business point of view,’’ he admitted, ‘and the Lord knows 
this fellow has me worried enough already. He’s no mean 
antagonist.” 

“That’s what the panther probably thought, John.” 

“His decoration, and that stunt—dazzling to the average 
girl,” he muttered. 

“In addition to his good looks, exquisite manners, and, I am 
quite certain, very high sense of honor and lofty ideals,” she 
supplemented. 

‘“‘In that event, it is more than probable that a consideration 
of his desperate financial strait will preclude his indicating any 
lively interest in Kay.” Parker glanced anxiously at his wife, 
as if seeking in her face confirmation of a disturbing suspicion. 
“At least, that would be in consonance with the high sense of 
honor and lofty ideals with which you credit him. However, 
we must remember that he has a dash of Latin blood, and my 
experience has been that not infrequently the Latin’s high sense 
of honor and lofty idealism are confined to lip-service only. I 
wonder if he’d be above using Kav as a gun to point at my 
head.” 

“I’m ‘quite certain he would not, John. Even if he should 
become interested in her for her own sake, he would, of course, 
realize that the genuineness of his feeling would be open to sus- 
picion by—well, most people, who comprehend his position— 
and I doubt very much if, under these circumstances, he will per- 
mit himself to become interested in her.” 

“He may not be able to help himself. 
winging.” 

“Even so, he will not so far forget his ancestral pride as to 
adinit it, or even give the slightest intimation of it.” 

“He is a prideful sort of chap. I noticed that. Still, he’s not 
a prig.” 

‘He has pride of race, John. Pride of ancestry, pride of tradi- 
tion, pride of an ancient, undisputed leadership in his own com- 
munity. He has been raised to know that he is not vulgar or 
stupid or plebeian; his character has been very carefully culti- 
vated and developed.” 

He edged his horse close to hers. 

“Look here, my dear,” he queried; “what brought the tears 
to your eyes at luncheon to-day?” 

“There was a moment, John, when the shadow of a near- 
break came over hisface. Kay andI both saw it. He looked 
wistful and lonely and beaten, and dropped his head like 
a tired” horse, and her heart, her very soul, went out to 
him. I saw her hand go out to him, too; she touched his 
arm for an instant and then, realizing, she withdrew it. And 
then I knew!” 

“Knew what?” 

‘“That our little daughter, who has been used to queening it 
over every man of her acquaintance, is going to batter her heart 
out against the pride of Palomar.” 

**You mean 

**She loves him. She doesn’t know it yet, but Ido. Oh, John, 
I’m old and wise. I know! If Miguel Farrel were of a piece with 
the young men she has always met, I wouldn’t worry. But he’s so 
absolutely different—so natural, so free from that atrocious habit 
of never being able to disassociate self from the little, graceful 
courtesies young men show women. He’s wholesome, free from 
ego, from that intolerable air of proprietorship, of masculine 
superiority and cocksureness that seems so inseparable from the 
young men in her set.” 

‘*‘T agree with you, my dear. Many a time I have itched to 
grasp the jaw-bone of an ass and spoil a couple of dozen of those 
young pups with their story-book notions of life.” 

**Now, that Don Mike,” she continued critically, ‘‘is thought- 
ful of and very deferential to those to whom deference is due, 
which characteristic, coupled with the fact that he is, in a certain 
sense, a most pathetic figure at this time, is bound to make a pro- 
found impression on any girl of ready sympathy. And pity is 
akin to love.” 

“IT see.” Parker nodded sagely. ‘*Then you think he’ll go 
down to defeat with his mouth shut?” 

“I’m certain of it, John.” 

“On the other hand, if he should succeed in sending me down 
to defeat, thereby regaining his lost place in the sun, he might 

‘**Let us be practical, John. Let us call a spade a spade. If 
he regains the Rancho Palomar, his thoughts will inevitably turn 
to the subject of a mistress for that old hacienda. He has pride 
of race, I tell you, and he would be less than human if he could 
contemplate himself as the last of that race. 


Kay gets them all 


The Pride of Palomar 


‘John, he did not capture that panther alive a few moments 
ago merely to be spectacular. His underlying reason was the 
thirty-dollar bounty on the pelt and the salvation of his cattle. 
And he did not capture that Basque this morning and extort 
justice, long-delayed, with any thought that by so doing he was 
saving his principality for a stranger. He will not fight you toa 
finish for that.” 

‘*What a philosopher you’re getting to be, my dear!”’ he par. 
ried ironically. And, after a pause, ‘‘ Well, I see very clearly that 
if your predictions come to pass, I shall be as popular in certain 
circles as the proverbial wet dog.” 

Her roguish eyes appraised him. 

‘*Yes, John; you’re totally surrounded now. I suppose, when 
you realize the enormity of the odds against you, you'll do the 
decent thing and di 

“Renew his mortgage? Not in a million years!’’ Parker's 
voice carried a strident note of finality, of purpose inflexible, 
and he thumped the pommel of his saddle thrice in emphasis, 
He was a man who, although normally kind and amiable, 
nevertheless reserved these qualities for use under conditions 
not connected with the serious business of profiting by 
another’s loss. Quite early in life he had learned to say “No.” 
He preferred to say it kindly and amiably, but none the 
less forcibly; some men had known him to say it in a manner 
singularly reminiscent of the low, admonitory growl of a fierce 
old dog. 

“But, John dear, why are we accumulating all this wealth? 
Is not Kay our sole heir? Is not : 

“Do not threaten me with Kay,” he interrupted irritably, 
“T play my game according to the time-honored rules of that 
game. I do not ask for quarter, and I shall not give it. I'm 
going to do all in my power to acquire the Rancho Palomar under 
that mortgage I hold—and I hope that young man gives mea 
bully fight. That will make the operation all the more inter- 
esting. : 

‘““My dear, the continuous giving of one more chance to the 
Farrels have proved their undoing. They first mortgaged part of 
the ranch in 1870; when the mortgage fell due, they executed a 
new note plus the accrued interest and mortgaged more of the 
ranch. Frequently they paid the interest and twice they paid 
half the principal, bidding for one more chance and getting 
it. And all these years they have lived like feudal barons 
on their principal, living for to-day, reckless of to-morrow. 
Theirs has been the history of practically all of the old 
California families. I am convinced it would be no kindness 
to Don Miguel to give him another chance now; his Spanish 
blood would lull him to ease and forgetfulness; he would tell 
himself he would pay the mortgage mafana. By giving him 
another chance, I merely remove his incentive to hustle and 
make good.” 

‘But it seems so cruel, John, to take such a practical view of 
the situation. He cannot understand your point of view and he 
will 1egard you as another Shylock.” 

‘“‘Doubtless,” he replied; ‘“‘nevertheless, if we are ever forced 
to regard him as a prospective son-in-law, it will be comforting 
to know that even if he lost he made me extend myself. He isa 
man and a gentlemaa, and I like him. He won me in the first 
miaute of our acquaintance. That is why I decided to stand pat 
and see what he would do.” Parker leaned over and laid his hand 
on that of his wife. “I will not play the bully’s part, Kate,” he 
promised her. “If he is worth a chance he will get it, but I am 
not a human Christmas tree. He will have to earn it.’’ After4 
silence of several seconds he added; ‘Please God he will whip 
me yet. His head is bloody but unbowed. It would be terrible 
to spoil him.” 


XV 


MiGvuEL Farret pulled up his pinto on the brow of a hill 
which, along the Atlantic seaboard would having received credit 


for being a mountain, and gazed down into the Agua Caliente 
basin. Half a mile to his right, the slope dipped into a little 
saddle and then climbed abruptly to the shoulder of E) Palo 
mar, the highest peak in San Marcos County. The saddle 
was less than a hundred yards wide, and through the middle 
of it a deep arroyo had been eroded by the Rio San Gregoté 
tumbling down from the hills during the rainy season. Ths 
was the only outlet to the Agua Caliente basin, and Don 
Mike saw at a glance that Parker's engineers had discovere 
this, for Squarely in the outlet a dozen two-horse teal 
were working, scraping out the foundation for the hug? 
concrete dam for which Parker had (Continued on pege 123 
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The table was between them; Elspeth felt, somehow, that it must be kept between them at all costs. 


Yet, when he started round it, she seemed paralyzed. 


The Unfair Sex 


By Royal Brown 


DEN had but one man and but one woman, and there 
was peace. Aboard the Valasquez, as she steamed 
steadily southward, there were two men and one woman 
—and peace was not. After Eden came love and 

heart-hurt and jealousy, envy and malice and gossip, and on 
tae Velasquez, this April morning, were to be found them all. 
The heart-hurt and jealousy were hidden under the smiling 
good-sportsmanship with which the two men played this oldest 
of games, but the envy and malice were manifest wherever the 
unfairer sex gathered and made barbed comment. 

It was strange, so they said, that neither Stephen Montgomery 
West, third, nor Jimmy Macallister, first—Jimmy himself had 
perpetrated the ** first’’—could see through Elspeth Wyeth. The 
italics were theirs. 

“But that is just like a man—any man,” majestically mourned 
Mrs, Burlington Hewitt. ‘They can’t see beyond the end of 
their noses.” 
_ Mrs. Burlington Hewitt was making the trip for some myste- 
Mlous condition that affected what she referred to impressively 
as “my health.” She was accompanied by her two daughters, 
sterling girls who, however, had inherited their late father’s nose. 

hich Was unfortunate. Difficult as it may be for a man to see 
beyond his own nose, it is more difficult still for him to see beyond 
such noses as the Misses Hewitt possessed. 

EI Phe word that came to people’s lips when they tried to describe 
speth Wyeth —and weren’t prejudiced—was “‘lovely.”’ 

gi Burlington Hewitt, pausing after her last remark to 
atch Elspeth at shuffleboard, was not wholly proof against her 

peth, with the quick, assured skill of the modern girl, 

sk skimming toward the board, where it carromed 


Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 


Jimmy Macallister’s last shot from a plus-ten into a twenty- 
minus square. Straightening, she thrust back an escaped wisp 
of hair which was neither red nor gold nor brown, but which 
miraculously blended these three tones, and smiled at him, 
mischievously triumphant. 

At that moment—as always—above and beyond her undeni- 
able beauty, there was something more, something in her expres- 
sion or, if one will, her air, that threw a misty loveliness across 
her face and made the unprejudiced catch their breaths at the 
sight of her. 

Mrs. Burlington Hewitt, however, sniffed, 

“Tf I were Mrs. Wynne,” she said austerely, “‘I should remind 
her that it does not look well for a girl to play alone with two men 
like that or’ —venomously—“‘‘ to play one against the other like 
that. She’s altogether too transparent. I’m glad that my 
daughters were differently brought up.” 

It was as well that Mrs. Wynne, with whom Elspeth was 
making the cruise, did not hear that. As well, that is, for Mrs. 
Burlington Hewitt. Mrs. Wynne was wicked in repartee. ‘‘I 
am sure,” she would have drawled, ‘‘that you need never worry 
about either of your girls conducting themselves that way.”’ 

Everybody aboard the Velasquez knew that Mrs. Wynne was 
very distantly connected with Elspeth’s family, and only by 
marriage. They.knew that she had money, a great deal of it, 
and they suspected that even the smart little deck costumes 
Elspeth wore were gifts from her. And that was the truth. 

‘*Father,” Elspeth had informed Stephen Montgomery West, 


third, ‘‘makes ten thousand a year, but he never collects more 


than two. He’s a country doctor, you know.” 
Stephen didn’t, but at that stage of the game, any bit of 
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information about 
her was_ precious. 
Stephen had started 
the trip, which, for 
re. him, was to end at 
; Buenos Aires, with 
full confidence that 
he would enjoy it. 
He enjoyed every- 
thing. He had en- ~~. 
joved Yale, where a 


princely allowance 
his 

gave tree scope to his 

undoubted talents— 


talents of the sort 
that must make him 
popular wherever he 
might be. He had 
enjoyed his experi- 
ence in France, 
trenches and all, and 
now, launched in 
business, he was pre. 
pared to enjoy that. 
The general mana- 
ger of his father’s 
factories, which 
made shoes by the 
million and dollars 
as fast, damned him 
even while he ad- 
mitted he liked him. 
“You can’t help 
liking him,”’ he told 
his private secre- 
tary. ‘‘But he was 
* disorganizing the of- 
fice with his invita- 
7 tions to dinner and 
golf and tennis. It 
was a mean trick to 
ship him south—if 
he sells a dollar’s 
worth, I'll eat my 
hat; but, anyway, 
he'll be gone a 

while.” 

The general 
manager must have 
said the same thing 
to others beside his 
private secretary, 
for, as is well known, 
private secretaries 
are sphinxes, and the 
story ran through 
not only the shoe 
industry but beyond. 
Indeed, everybody, 
but Stephen must 
have heard it. Jim- 
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duced himself with 
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at the papers Jimmy had spread out before him. each with his share of clean good looks. The one great ditierence she 
‘Studying my line. There’s lots of new numbers——” was that Stephen had never been denied anything he thought be be 
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he smiled. My father claims his stuff sells itself. I’m going to anything he decided he wanted... as 
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way down, do you?” saw Elspeth Wyeth, engaged those first two days in ministétse 
Jimmy laughed. to Mrs. Wynne, who, even in the midst of seasickness, presetv gaz 
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could no more help 
gravitating toward 
Elspeth than iron 
can resist the mag- 
net. He was born 
that way. 

‘*The funny thing 
about them,” he 
added, seizing his 
opportunity, ‘‘is 
that out of water 
they have no more 
sparkle than a sar- 
dine boiled in oil.” 

“Really!” Her 
eyes widened, and 
Stephen’s fall, swift 
as Lucifer’s, was con- 
summated. 

A quarter of an 
hour later, when El- 
speth had tardily re- 
membered that, say 
what you will—and 
what Miss Hewitt 
was—she had never 
been introduced to 
this most engaging 
young man, and had 
murmured some- 
thing about need of 
her services below, 
Stephen burst into 
Jimmy ’s state- 
room. 

“Man, I’m in 
love!” he exclaimed. 

Jimmy looked up. 

The first time— 
or the last?” he in- 
quired politely. 

last,” main- 
tained Stephen 
stoutly. ‘‘The other 
times don’t count.” 

‘When did it all 
happen? I suppose 
she’s aboard——” 

*** Aboard!’ Man, 
she must have been 
aboard this old tub 
for three days, and 
I never saw her un- 
til fifteen minutes 
ago.” 

“Swift work!” 
commented Jimmy. 
If you can sell shoes 
with the rapidity 
with which you fall 


so far as 
nericans, 
lifference 
rought he 
ye denied 


ore either 
nisteline 
preserv' 


” 
nature, 


in love & 
‘**Shoes!’”’ scoffed 
give me a vicarious sense of romance. As Jimmy's eyes turned to her, she smiled. I'm a vampire, Stephen. Can't 


the clothes in the world could make me so. 


she moaned. ‘I always have been sick every time I’ve been to 
sea, and vet I always have perfect faith I won’t be this time.” 

The third day out, however, she was so far recovered as to 
demand a mirror. 

“I don’t look the least bit green,” she said judicially. Then, 
to Elizabeth, ‘Go up on deck, child—I didn’t bring you along to 
act as a trained nurse.” 

Elspeth went. The sea had turned a wonderful ultrablue. A 
shoal of flying-fishes, flashing bits of silver, skimming the un- 
believable blue, swept by as she stood at the rail. 

“Oh, wonderfull” she breathed, and then blushed her loveliest 
as she realized she he’ an andience. ‘‘I couldn’t help it,” she 
murmured. ‘‘Aren’t the ‘oveliest things ever?” 

Stephen, ivying like a gentleman, said they were. He was 
gazing, almost raptly, at that which was far lovelier, and which 
had drawn him from the chair of the younger Miss Hewitt— 
Whose nose was a shade less like her father’s—to the rail. He 


I never had a real romance in my life—— 


. you think of any- 
thing but shoes— 
or socks? Just wait until you see he-——” : 

“I’ve seen quite a few,” suggested Jimmy skeptically. 

“You haven’t seen her. And when you do—oh, boy, howdy!’ 

It was characteristic of Stephen that he, quite oblivious that, 
if his glowing prophecy were fulfilled, he would have a rival, 
should himself present Jimmy to Elspeth. 

Macallister,”’ murmured Elspeth most conventionally. 
But then a dimple appeared at the corner of her lovely mouth, 
and she looked at Stephen. ‘‘Do you know,” she declared, 
“I’ve already forgotten who introduced you!” 

The emphasis on the pronoun was of the slightest, but Stephen 
did not miss it. He smiled, wholly unabashed. 

“It was the flying-fish—although I’m not sure they mentioned 
‘ny name 

Elspeth smiled. 

“T’ye already learned it,” she assured him. ‘‘Several little 
birds whispered it to me this morning. Aren’t you flattered?” 
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‘It depends on what they said,” retorted Stephen. 

The amusement in her lovely eves became more apparent. 

‘Can't you guess?” Stephen, being no fool, could. He blushed 
under the beautiful brown that tennis at Palm Beach had given 
him. ‘I see,” she pursued mercilessly, ‘that you can.” 

Stephen recovered himself. 

‘** He’s the son of West, the big shoe manufacturer, you know,’’ 
he mimicked. **How,” he went on, with mock plaintiveness, 
‘can I hope to be admired for myself alone with that handicap. 
You won’t hold it against me?” 

‘*Has anybody—ever?”’ she parried. 

Before he could answer, she glanced at her wrist-watch. 

**You aren’t going?”’ he demanded. 

“No,” she said; ‘but vou are. Miss Hewitt told me you 
and she were to play shuffleboard at three. Here she comes.” 

“Oh, darn!”? murmured Stephen unchivalrously. 

But being as he was, he met Miss Hewitt half-way. 

“T was just coming to look for you,” he announced cordially. 

Elspeth looked at Jimmy. 

‘*Isn’t he—inimitable?”’ she observed. 

“If by that you mean likable, I agree with you,” he said. 

She gave him a quick, approving glance. 

‘*I love the way you men hang together,” she said impulsively. 
“A woman would not have been able to resist the temptation to 
cap that with something cutting.” 

Again she glanced at her watch. ~ 

‘**{ must go now,” she assured him. 

Stephen would have protested, and he might even have secured 
a stay of execution. But Jimmy only answered her blithe nod in 
kind and descended to his stateroom. Catalogues were spread 
over his berth, awaiting assortment, but he gave them only the 
briefest of glances. The picture Elspeth Wyeth had presented 
as she teased Stephen filled his thoughts. He admitted at once 
she was all Stephen had said. 

‘I can see,”’ he mused, ‘‘ how a chap like West might be swung 
off his feet.” 

Which shows that Jimmy had no idea of what had already 
happened to kim. He was like a man who, with some subtle 
poison working in him—the simile is not apt, but it will serve— 
goes about his affairs as usual, and, even when conscious of 
strange, unsetcling symptoms, ascribes them to any cause but 
the real one. So Jimmy, suffering an unprecedented restlessness 
and discontent, assured himself that inaction irked him and that 
he was eager for the voyage to end so that he could get back to 
work. 

“This climate is getting me, too,” he added, when books on 
South America and consular reports lost their power to interest, 
**and this cabin is like a Turkish bath.” 

Accordingly, he spent more time on deck. As Stephen did his 
best to monopolize Elspeth, Jimmy, without understanding just 
how it happened, found himself delivered to the none too gentle 
mercies of Mrs. Wynne, now able to be up and about. It was she 
who deliberately stripped Jimmy of the garment of self-deception 
that he had woven for himself, and left him quite naked—and 
appalled. 

‘I love to watch them,” she said suddenly one morning, with 
a nod toward Stephen and Elspeth. ‘‘They give me a vicarious 
sense of romance.’’ As Jimmy’s eyes turned to her, she smiled. 
‘*‘I’m a vampire.” she confessed calmly. ‘‘I was never the 
least bit attractive as a girl myself, and not all the clothes in the 
world could make me so. I never had a real romance in my 
liie—” She paused, amused at his expression. ‘‘People do 
sometimes get married without real romance,”’ she assured him. 
‘‘There was none in my marriage. And the moment I saw 
Elspeth, I knew I must have her. I wanted to dress her as she 
should be dressed, and to watch her romances. She suggests 
romance, don’t you think?” 

“Why—yvyes,” Jimmy managed. 

““*Why—yves,’”’ she mimicked. She shifted the subject sud- 
denly. ‘Tell me about yourselfi—your work and all that, I 
mean.” 

That was like her. She had the royal manner. Jimmy assured 
her there was nothing much to tell, but she, by deft questioning, 
made him reveal more than he realized. That which he felt 
would not interest her—his start as a stock-boy, his develop- 
ment into a salesman, the time he had spent in the service, and 
his return—didn’t overmuch, but what did interest her was what 
she shrewdly surmised. He plainly had never been in love; he 
was one of those very modern voung celibates of commerce who, 
starting from nothing, are so fired with ambition that they devote 
themselves exclusively to the business of getting ahead. In him 
was that vital spark that raises a man from any level. 


‘You aren’t a college man, then?” she asked. Jimmy shook 
his head, and she added. ‘‘ You look like one, somehow.” 

In her own mind, as she glanced from him to Stephen. she 
carried the thought further. ‘‘Strip them of the trappings of 
civilization and set them down in Eden, and Eve would have a 
hard time mcking a choice between them.” 

She met Jimmy’s eyes. 

‘“Why do you let him monopolize her so?” she demande. 

Jimmy was startled and looked it. 

‘** Monopolize her so?’”’ 

“You know perfectly well what I said, and you might, at 
least, contrive to make things more interesting. I’ve con/essed 
why I brought her, and I don’t want to see the first man she 
meets walk off with her.’”’ Before he could recover himself she 
rose. ‘‘Of course you’re in love with her,” she said. ‘* Why 
not admit it?” 

In the privacy of her stateroom, she surveyed herself in her 
mirror. ‘‘You’re a wicked old woman with a deplorable desire 
for excitement,”’ she soliloquized. ‘‘Anyway, I’ve given him 
something to think about.” 

Of that, there could be no question. Jimmy, fleeing to his 
stateroom—he felt he must be blushing like a schoolgirl—was 
thinking hard.. That Elspeth had a certain pulse quickening 
effect on him, that he never went on deck without a curious 
breathless expectancy, that to see her with Stephen was a form 
of self-torture were truths he could no longer deny. This was 
what Mrs. Wynne had seen—he grimly wondered if he had been 
as transparent to other people—and he supposed he must be 
in love. 

Well, suppose he was! What woman in her senses would 
prefer him to Stephen? Aside from Stephen’s money, there was 
no resisting him. He was getting along famously with Elspeth; 
if she weren’t in love with him, then he, Jimmy, didn’t know silk 
from lisle. ‘‘The less I see of her,’’ he assured himself stub- 
vornly, ‘‘the better for me.” 

He turned swiftly as the cabin door was flung open. 

‘““Busy?”’ demanded Stephen blithely. ‘‘Come on deck. I’m 
getting up a foursome at deck-golf. Elspeth and I will play you 
and Miss Hewitt if 

‘“*Can’t,” said Jimmy briefly. ‘‘Sorry.” 

‘‘Why not?” demanded Stephen. With characteristic im- 
petuosity, he rushed on. ‘‘Do you dislike Elspeth?” 

Jimmy stared, uncomprehendingly. 

“**Dislike her?’” 

‘“‘She has an idea you do,” explained Stephen. ‘You sort of 
avoid her 

‘You sort of monopolize her,” retorted Jimmy. 

Stephen considered this for a moment; then, 

‘Look here, Jimmy,” he announced: ‘‘ We'll form a nice, tight 
little corporation and work together against the field. Fifty-filty 
—what do you say?” 

‘“What will she say?” suggested Jimmy. 

‘**Ves’—to one of us, I hope,” said Stephen. 

And so it was that Jimmy, with a strain of Scotch in him, but 
little, it is to be feared, of young Lochinvar, learned that he was 
in love, and found himself the acknowledged rival of Stephen. 
And so, also, it was that Elspeth, her days rigorously divided 
between two young men who seemed somehow to have segre- 
gated her from the rest of their kind, found herself sometimes 
a little embarrassed, sometimes a little indignant—the criticism 
of her by her own sex became daily more evident—and always a 
little amused. 

‘“‘They seem,” she told Mrs. Wynne, ‘‘to have cut my day up 
between them. I wish they would present me with a copy ol 
their schedule—it would simplify matters a lot.” ; 

‘‘T can’t determine whether I’m to congratulate the engaging 
Stephen and condole with the determined Jimmy, or vice versa, 
drawled Mrs. Wynne, with mock plaintiveness. ** And it’s wearing 
on me—this continually composing two different sets of speeches. 

Elspeth blushed. 

‘*I don’t see why it should be either,” she retorted. 
see why we can’t be just good friends 

“I believe,” commented Mrs. Wynne dryly, ‘‘that that has 
been attempted before, but never successfully. You can't dodge 
love all your life, child.” 

‘‘T’m not trying to.”’ Elspeth smiled. ‘‘ But neither am I trying 
to meet it more than half way.” 

“Tt will come the whole way.” agreed Mrs. Wynne. ** But I 
can’t understand you. Here are two perfectly good young men, 
and you don’t get a thrill. Why is it?” 

“Please!” begged Elspeth. ‘‘You make me feel almost 
indecent—— ” 
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“I can't determine whether I'm to congratulate the engaging Stephen and condole with the determined Jimmy, 
or vice versa,”’ drawled Mrs. Wynne, with mock plaintiveness. 


“Vou are impossible,” said Mrs. Wynne—and kissed her. A mo- 
ment later, she added, ‘I’ve decided to stop off in Buenos Aires.” 

Elspeth looked her surprise. 

“But you planned 2 

“Plans, as you will reaiize when you are my age, are made to 
be changed. “I’ve been told that Buenos Aires surprises every 
Visitor by its wealth and magnificence. I’m willing to be sur- 
prised, if it’s possible.” 


Elspeth knew very well that wasn’t the reason, but she said 
nothing. Mrs. Burlington Hewitt, however, said plenty. 

“It’s plain that Mrs. Wynne is determined to go to any 
lengths to make the match,” she announced, as if this were a 
personal affront. ‘‘She has changed her plan and is going to 
stop at Buenos Aires, just to keep her near him.” 

From which it would appear that there was but one ‘“‘him” in 
Mrs. Burlington Hewitt’s mind. This was so. She had learned 
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Jimmy’s financial status and social background, and had there- 
after given him no place in her calculations. No girl—not even 
a girl who had not had the advantage of the Misses Hewitt’s care- 
ful uprearing—would ‘consider Jimmy, she felt sure, while there 
was the glorious possibility of entangling Stephen. 

Even Jimmy felt that way about it at times. Not because of 
Stephen’s money, but because of the things that money had 
given—the fine breeding and air of easy assurance that were the 
basis of his charm. In his heart of hearts, the feeling that 
Elspeth Jiked him and /oved Stephen had taken deep root. The 
news that she and Mrs. Wynne were to stop over at Buenos 
Aires gave him a moment of exultation that, however, was short- 
lived. Stephen would be there, too, and, being Stephen, would 
have far more time at his disposal than would Jimmy. 

“Tt will only prolong the agony,” he assured his rebellious 
heart. 

Then came the last night aboard. He and Elspeth were to- 
gether, standing at the rail and watching a glorious full moon 
that simply soared out of the sea. Its magic wove a spell of 
silence for a time; then she looked up at him. 

‘To-morrow ends it,’’ she murmured, with a little sigh. He 
nodded soberly. ‘‘I suppose you'll be awfully busy,” she 
hazarded. 

‘“‘T hope to be.” 

‘“‘T can’t imagine Stephen busy,” she said. ‘‘Or selling shoes. 
Can you?” 

Jimmy couldn’t, but he didn’t purpose saying so. 

“T take it you cam imagine me selling socks,” he evaded. 

‘*Yes, can. You look as if you had always been doing things.” 

A heady draft—perhaps! 

‘*Am I to feel flattered—or battered?” he asked, schooling his 
voice to a lightness he did not feel. 

‘“‘Flattered!”’ she said, with emphasis. ‘‘Stephen says you’re 
a wizard at salesmanship—that you know your line and all that, 
and study trade-conditions, while all he knows about shoes” 
—she smiled—‘is that he wears a size ten and that he can tell 
a right from the left. I wonder why they sent him here.” 

Jimmy could have told her, but he wouldn’t—not if he were 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. And at that instant the 
ship’s bell rang out. 

‘Eleven o’clock—I must go!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Of course I'll 
see vou in the morning.” 

Her eyes, clear, candid, friendly met his. The moon shone full 
on her face. A mad impulse to crush her to him and kiss her 
willy-nilly, if only once, seized and shook him. He struggled, 
and in an instant was himself again, with her eyes still meeting 
his confidently, expectantly. It was as Stephen said—one could 
not dent her friendliness. 

“I’m afraid,” he said, ‘that I'll be awfully busy getting my 
stuff ready for the customs.”’ : 

Her eyes widened with the shock of this, but she swiftly 
recovered herself. 

“Then it’s good-by—and the best of luck,” she said very, 
very gaily—and was gone. 

The moon still remained, but it had lost three-quarters of its 
brilliance and all its magic for him. He lingered, musing— 
living proof of what love can do to a perfectly normal young 
man. When love enters the heart, logic flies out of the head. 
He had hoped, when he said he would be busy, that she might 
be sorry—and show it. She hadn’t. She had said good-by— 
therefore, she didn’t care in the least. It was the end! Such 
is the stuff love is made of. 

In the morning, he saw her, and—the morning presumably 
having brought counsel—might have recanted had she not passed 
him with a blithe but subtly distant nod. And from then on he 
was busy with his trunks, determinedly so, although he accom- 
plished but little. until the ship dropped anchor off quarantine. 
Then he joined the other passengers in the main cabin, and 
there Mrs. Wynne beckoned to him. , 

“You are to look us up and take dinner with us, remember,” 
she told him. Involuntarily Jimmy’s eyes went to Elspeth, who 
was talking with Stephen. ‘Oh, I know you have mortally 
offended her in some way,” murmured Mrs. Wynne. ‘But 
I suppose she maddened you into it. Shall we expect you a 
week frem to-day?” 

“But—” began Jimmy, hardly knowing what to say. 

“A week, then,” Mrs. Wynne went on smoothly. ‘She will 
have forgiven you by then, and you can tell us all about your 
triumphs. Doubtiess’°-—amusement flickered in her b!ue eyes— 
“they will impress her. Elspeth loves men who do things, you 
know.” The glance Jimmy gave her, mingling surprise and con- 
sternation, drew a smile to her lips. ‘Once again,” she said, 


“T have revealed you to yourself. Confess now—you have had 
a lurking hope that, when we reached Buenos Aires, she might 
get a—a new angle on you and Stephen. Haven’t you?” 

Jimmy, however, had recovered himself. 

“T wonder,” he parried, ‘if you have it in for all men--or 
just for me.” 

She smiled. 

“In the days of my youth,” she said, ‘‘I was one of those 
hardy perennials known as ‘wall-flowers,’ and I’ve had it in 
for men ever since.”’ 

Jimmy smiled, too. 

why invite me to dinner?” 

‘*Human interest,’ she flashed back. ‘‘ You forget my yearn- 
ing for romance. And the idea that, though knights no longer 
ride forth to tilt with sword and lance, a modern young knight 
is willing to substitute shoes and socks is—intriguing, is it not?” 

That was hardly the word that occurred to Jimmy. He felt 
like a fool, and, though he managed to make his escape, he still 
felt like one when Stephen invaded the privacy of his cabin. 

“T’ve invited Elspeth and Mrs. Wynne to take lunch with 
me at the Plaza,” he announced. ‘ You’re invited, too.” 

“Sorry,” said Jimmy. ‘I’ve got to rush my trunks through 
the customs.” 

“Hang your trunks!” said Stephen. ‘‘What’s a few hours?” 

But Jimmy remained adamant, and finally Stephen departed, 
promising to see him again soon. Actually, Jimmy saw him 
sooner than he expected. At three, when he was still hung up 
in the custom-house, Stephen appeared—Stephen in high hat 
and Prince Albert and carrying a cane. 

““Why, Jimmy!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Still here?” 

“And likely to be for some time,” grunted Jimmy. ‘The 
inspectors seem to regard me as a particularly pestiferous sort 
of human fly.”” He surveyed Stephen. ‘You look as if vou 
were returning from a morning wedding.” 

“Met a chap I used to know at Yale,” explained Stenhen, 
with a grin. ‘‘He loaned me this regalia. He said the way to 
pass the customs in a grand rush is to make these lads think 
you're a gentleman. So I’m trying it.” 

“T wish you luck,” said Jimmy, unconvinced. 

Nevertheless, the inspector who had put him off succumbed 
to Stephen at once. He opened Stephen’s trunks, gave them 
the most casual of glances, and chalked them through. He was 
courteous, affable, ingratiating. 

“Clothes,” thought Jimmy, ‘‘seem to make the man here.” 

Stephen returned with the inspector in tow. 

“This is Mr. Macallister, a friend of mine,” he announced. 
‘“‘He’s in a great hurry.” 

““Oh, yes,”’ said the inspector, as if he had never seen Jimmy 
before. ‘‘At once, forthwith—immediately!”” He was proud 
of his command of English. 

So, thanks to Stephen, Jimmy did not spend his declining 
years in the custom-house as, a few minutes before, he had 
gloomily prophesied would be his fate. In five minutes his 
trunks were through, and he departed with Stephen, who, paus- 
ing outside, hailed a taxi. \ 

‘“‘You’re coming to the Plaza, of course—I’m stopping there,” 
he said. 

“If you are there, it’s a sure sign it’s too rich for my blood,” 
said Jimmy. ‘I can’t afford to have my expenses run more 
than my sales.” 

Stephen considered that—this angle hadn’t occurred to him. 

“Well, I’ll expect you to dinner, anyway,’’ he said. “‘I’ve 
got a hunch I’m going to like this place, Jimmy.” 

- Later, Jimmy saw how Stephen might. After he had lunched 
and secured a room in a hotel not so gilded as the Plaza, he 
strolled about the city. Not for nothing is Buenos Aires called 
the ‘‘Paris of South America.” As he paused in the Plaza de 
Mayo, one of the most beavtiful of the city’s many squares. he 
was impressed by the wealth and magnificence everywhere visi- 
ble. If a city of a million people can be said to have a single 
note, luxury was certainly that of Buenos Aires. 

The dusk was deepening; the lights were twinkling on. Men 
and women passed—the men displaying that instinctive gallan- 
trv, the women that instinctive coquetry, that stressing of sex, 
which in the Latin is inevitable. And Jimmy, resuming his siroll, 
squelched what might have been a sigh born of the thought of 
last night at this time, and set his chin. He was here on business, 
he sternly reminded himself. Although the promise had not 
been made in so many words, he knew that if ne did as well as 
the people in the home office expected, he was slated for promo- 
tion to the sales-manager’s position, that, in fact, it was be- 
cause he was being groomed for this place (Continued on page 752) 
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As they took their seats at the theater, Hilda forced herself to forget that Eric should have been sitting 
beside her, and that she was missing him hideously. 


She Wins 


A story of the husband, the wife, and the man who fell in love with her 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


INERO long ago said that married life’s roughest weather 
comes during the mid-charnel stretch, after the glowing 
years of passionate infatuation have been left behind. 

, and when the beautiful years of tranquil affection and 
ol sweet and tolerant understanding have not yet been sighted. 
Mid-channel is the shipwreck region. 

And this is the solemnest, grimmest, most dramatic truth among 
all the myriad solemn and grim and dramatic truths that go to 
make up the mystic woof and warp of the conjugal fabric. 

lhe Caines had been married eleven years—since Eric had 

been twenty-seven and Hilda twenty. The two were good to look 
at, fairly well off, blest with tolerable social position as such 
things go in the ever-shifting sands of New York’s upper-central 
Stratum. And they had begun their joint pilgrimage with 
abundant store of love for each other. 
In the early days, love and mutual interest, as well as lack of 
nds, had kept them inseparable. Then, as Eric’s business 
grew and as the outside world and its numberless interests 
gnawed at more and more of the couple’s time, the old sweet 
privacy and oneness of purpose began to sag. 

In the first years, a single evening spent apart from each 
other was an Event, and was tinged with homesickness. Now, 
an entire home evening was more or less of a rarity. 

It was Hilda who woke to the extent of the change that had 
een so gradual yet so complete. She woke to it at the end of 
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a week when business had kept Eric away from their bijou apart- 
ment for not less than four consecutive evenings, and when a 
conference in Baltimore had exiled him for a day and a night. 

Women notice these things more readily and quickly than do 
men. Hilda mulled the theme over and over in a growingly 
morbid discontent during the best part of another week before 
she put it into words for her husband’s enlightenment. Thus, in 
the initial stages of their dispute, she had an unfair advantage 
of him, being letter-perfect, while he was forced to improvise. 

But he got into the stride before long; and by the time Hilda’s 
olt-rehearsed grievances were all voiced, he was ready with a 
goodly line of retort. 

He was cross; he was eloquent; he was pathetic. He stormed a 
bit, demanding to know if he were a slave or merely a child that 
she should keep tabs on him. He painted a vivid picture of their 
present prosperity, contrasting it with the up-hill pull of early 
days, and attributing it to the long hours of overtime work which 
kept him at the financial grindstone night after night that she 
might loaf through life in luxurious idleness. He said many 
things. 

Recovering her breath, Hilda said many things more. And the 
quarrel left them both pretty much as it found them. 

But, the next evening, when Eric telephoned he would be 
detained late at the office, Saul Venner chanced to call up. Sev- 
eral times Saul had happened to do this, and usually on such 
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nights as Eric was from home. Always Hilda had 
told him with primness and with no regret that Eric 
was away and that she was going to bed. To-night, 
tweaked by some queer feminine imp of resent- 
ment, she said: 

“Eric is out. But I’m not. And I’m horribly 
lonely. Won't you drop in and amuse me?” 

Saul offered the taxi-bandit double fare for double 
speed from his club to the Caine apartment. 

That was how it began. But it did not take the 
wonted course of such affairs. Chiefly because 
Hilda still loved her own husband and because she 
did not love Saul Venner. 

Saul was a lifelong friend of Caine’s. He was a 
more or less constant guest at Eric’s home. For 
the best part of three years he had been in love 
with Hilda. Not being a born fool, and knowing 
more than a little about women, he had given no 
faintest sign of his feelings. But he had sat back 
and watched—had watched none the less vigilantly 
because of his seeming carelessness. He was wait- 
ing for one of two things: for Hilda’s first yawn or 
for Eric’s first dereliction. Eric’s new absences from 
home had promised to be a fair substitute for either 
of these. And Hilda’s telephone made good the 
promise. 

Yes; Venner knew women. And, even now that 
he had taken to dropping in at the Caines’ during 
Eric’s evenings of absence, he did not advance his 
lines precipitately or even visibly. He contented 
himself, for the time, with strengthening his position 
and making himself necessary to the lonely and re- 
sentful wife. And, as the weeks slid on, he felt he 
was succeeding. 

An odd sort of intimacy began to develop be- 
tween Hilda and himself—an intimacy which kept 
itself sexless because of Hilda’s own attitude toward 
him. And, for all his lore in such matters, Venner 
could not, to save his battered scul, decide whether 
this attitude of hers was genuine and unconscious 
or consummately clever. He began to tend to the 
latter belief. And he waited an overt move to con- 
firm him in the idea—an overt move which should 
signal him that it was safe to gointoaction. Pres- 
ently the move was made. This was the manner 
of its making: 

With wistful eagerness, Hilda had looked forward 
to the eleventh anniversary of her wedding. Every 
one of the former anniversaries had been a gala 
day. And Hilda prepared to make this eleventh 
celebration even more festal. She and Eric talked 
it all over and mapped out the festivities. 

Eric was to take the whole day off from business. 
In the morning, they were to go motoring to a 
Westchester inn which had been the scene of several 
such outings. There they were to lunch and spend 
most of the afternoon. In the evening, they were 
to dine together, down-town, thence to go to the 
theater and wind up the day with supper at the 
noisiest cabaret. Into the preparations Hilda threw all her 
enthusiasm. So, apparently, did Eric. 

Yet, on the evening before the anniver-ary, Eric came home 
very early and very mournful. Three men, a committee from a 
Denver syndicate from which the firm expected big business, had 
just arrived in town, and had telephoned asking him to a confer- 
ence and to luncheon on the following day. Eric explained just 
how necessary this syndicate was to his firm’s success, and just 
how impossible it would be to refuse its committee’s summons. 

Hilda tried hard to be plucky and wifely and helpmateful 
about it, and not to say nasty things or even to let her glumly 
disappointed husband see how hurt she was. Then she went into 
her own room and took from the mirror-corner the two seats for 
the next evening’s show and looked lovingly at them and sought 
to persuade herself that the dinner and the theater and the mid- 
night supper were, after all, by far the jolliest part of the cele- 
bration and that these, at least, were left to her and Eric. So she 
concentrated her ani ipations on the evening’s spree. 

At six, on -#e ann’. csary evening, she was dressed in her very 
prettiest and was waiting eagerly for Eric’s return from the office. 
She had laid out his evening things. and had gone so far as to bark 
her finger-nails by putting studs in a dress shirt. She was taking 
his evening shoes out of their trees —and rejoicing mildly in this 


As the door opened, they were aware of a veritable bedlam of 


bit of affectionate valeting—when the telephone-bell rang. The 
call was from Eric’s secretary, who droned over the wire, 

“Mr. Caine directed me to call up and say he has been de- 
tained a!] day with the Denver committee and that he will not be 
able to finish his business with them until after midnight——” 

“Tell Mr. Caine I must talk to him, please!” cut in Hilda, 
trying to speak steadily and with some semblance of calm. “ With 
him, personally. Right away, please!”’ 

“I’m very sorry, indeed, Mrs. Caine,” droned the secretary; 
“but Mr. Caine is still in conference. And at such times he al- 
ways leaves orders that he——”’ 

Hilda slammed the receiver down on the hook, and stood 
glaring at the luckless instrument in a dire hatred which, by 
rights, should have been divided between her husband and his 
secretary instead of being wasted on a mere telephone. 

For an instant, she wanted to cry, like a disappointed and 
neglected little child. The next moment, she could not have 
cried if she wanted to. She longed for the power to sweep that 
prosy Denver committee into the Atlantic. From this, her mis 
ery and rage concentrated gradually but very firmly upoD 
Eric Caine. He must sacrifice her and her promised happinest 
to a measly, dusty, sordid business conference! And he expected 
to get away with that! 
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Righteous indignation blazed higher and hotter in Hilda’s 
brain. It seared the childish yearning to cry. It hurled lurid 
thunderbolts at her recreant spouse. It awakened in her a crazy 
longing to punish him in some way—to get even with him, to 
show him that she was not meekly dependent on his business 
leisure for every good time she wanted to have. And in a minute 
more her plan was formed—her plan of dire revenge. 

Going back to the telephone, she lifted the receiver as Salome 
might have upreared the severed head of the Baptist, and she 
called up Saul Venner at his rooms. With pleased surprise in 
his voice. he replied to her staccato greeting. 

“Why, hello!” he exclaimed. “I thought you and Eric were 
off on some sort of jamboree together for the day. Didn’t you 


Say you and he were going to——” 

“Yes,” she made answer curtly; “I said so. He said so, too. 
And we were. But we didn’t. He’d rather talk bonuses and 
Commissions and—and things with three people who came all the 
Way Irom Denver to spoil this day for me. ‘They’ve succeeded 
hicely in spoiling it thus far. But they aren’t going to spoil an- 
other hour of it. Not one hour or half-hour more of it. That is— 


unless you’ ” 


“TY © got some poky other engagement or—— 
‘Whee \.” he assured her. ‘*What can I do?” 
lat 


‘an’t you do?” she retorted, in a tone that sent hot 


screaming women and swearing men and running feet, and of scuffling and of smashed furniture and tinkling glass. 


litle thrills through the man who was seeking to read so much 
more in her voice than was crystallized into her mere words. 
“You can do everything. Everything! I have the theater seats 
Eric and I were going to use to-night. Will you take me to the 
show? And afterward——” 

“Will I?” burbled Venner. “I——” 

“ And afterward,” pursued Hilda, “will you take me to supper 
somewhere? Will you? Not to a cabaret with made-to-order 
hilarity, or to a stodgy restaurant where the waiters move about 
like pall-bearers—but to some place that’s—that’s different. 
Some place that’s—that’s—that’s—well, risgué! you?” 

It was nearly a second before Saul Venner could school his 
flaming voice to the needful easiness of diction as he said: 

“Certainly. I know just the sort of place. And e 

“Oh, thank you ever so much!”’ returned Hilda, in real grati- 
tude, glad that her proposition had not shocked him, and that 
his loyalty to Eric did not preclude his accepting. ‘And I’ll be 
ready any time after eight. Good-by.” 

She hung up the receiver before he could suggest that they dine 
together. She did not want Saul to suggest that. Just now—until 
she should be able to get herself more steadied—she knew she 
would not be able to swallow a mouthful of food. She went back 
into her dressing-room and posed stormily before the pler.giam. 
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“T’m going to the theater with him!” she announced—a bit 
with the same manner wherein a child sings when passing through 
a dark alley at night. “I’m going to the theater with him! And 
I’m going to flirt with him, too! See if I don’t! I'll show Eric 
how safe it is to treat me this way. And afterward I’m go- 
ing to supper with him. Somewhere it isn’t quite respect- 
able. A place, maybe, where the cabaret people sing off-color 
songs in French, and where the chorus marches round the tables 
and all that. We won’t come home till—well, certainly not till 
after twelve. And I'll tell Eric just where I’ve been, and how 
improper it all was. And I’ll—I’ll laugh when I tell him. Like 
this 

She essaved a laugh of great recklessness and scorn—a laugh 
such as a fallen angel might shock high heaven with. To an im- 
partial listener, the effect would have been just a little reminiscent 
of a Persian kitten’s attempt to growl like a man-eating tiger. 
But to Hilda herself it was very real indeed. It thrilled her. It 
almost scared her. And she looked in admiring interest at the 


. slanted eyes and the coldly smiling lips in her mirrored reflection. 


She was a vampire—a woman whose own heart had been slain, 
and who henceforth would slay the fond hearts of men. Hilda 
scarce recognized herself in this new and desperate rdle. She was 
quite sure Eric would not have recognized her. Eric had been 
wont to call her “baby.” “Baby,” forsooth! “Demon” were a 
far fitter title for such a woman as she was planning to be. 

With precisely the right degree of devotion and respect in his 
perfect manner, Saul arrived promptly at eight o’clock. During 
the ten minutes before he and Hilda descended to the taxi, he 
learned, in all its shocking details, the story of Eric’s remissness. 
And his sympathy was as balm to the thoroughly angry woman. 
Indeed, his sympathy revived all her treacherously ebbing wrath 
against her husband and her terrible plan to punish him. 

As they took their seats at the theater, Hilda forced herself to 
forget that Eric should have been sitting beside her, and that 
she was missing him hideously. She talked with galvanized ani- 
mation until the curtain went up. Then she tried to lose herself 
in the intricacies of the play. 

She succeeded so well that, in one stirring scene, she did not 
remember it was Venner instead of Caine who sat next to her. 
And unconsciously she let her gloved hand slip into his, as was 
her way with Eric in exciting moments at the theater. The ardor 
of her escort’s response roused her to 
a memory of who he was. She made 
as if to draw her seared fingers away 
from his loverly pressure. Then, re- 
membering her vow to flirt with him, 
she Jet her hand stay where it was— 
this as a matter of vengeful duty. For 
the caress of Saul’s palm and tense 
fingers meant nothing to her except 
that he was making one of her rings 
dig uncomfortably into her middle 
finger’s knuckle. 

When the lights went up after 
the act, she noted amusedly that 
Venner was looking at her with 
a different aspect than ever 
-fore—with some- 
thing foolishly pro- 
prietary in his eves, 
and with an air of 
devotion that gave 
his ascetic face an 
almost vapid expres- 
Also, into his 
voice had crept a new 
note—a note that 
puzzied her. How- 
ever, this was ap- 
parently his method 
of seconding her 
leads at flirtation. 
And she was glad he , 
did not leave all the sorry work to her. a 

During the next act, it was Venner’s 


hand which sought and found hers, ' 


slightly to her annoyance. But she 
really could not blame him after her 
own unconscious encouragement. So 
she suffered him to hold it—tightly. 
The play over, he guided her to a 
taxi-cab and said to the driver: 


She had laid out his evening things, and had gone 
so far as to bark her finger-nails by putting 
studs in a dress shirt. 


““Madrillo’s. Forty-sixth.” 

“‘Madrillo’s?”’ she complained, as the taxi veered off the glare 
of Broadway and into one of the side streets which serve as 
myriad black legs to the White Light centipede. ‘‘‘ Madrillo’s?? 
I asked you to take me to some—some risqué place for supper. 
Some place that was ‘different.’ I know Madrillo’s. Eric and I 
dined there a couple of times last year. It’s ever so proper.” 

“Where did you sit?” he asked, not at all chagrined by her 
chiding. ‘‘Up-stairs or down? And did you go in at the Forty- 
sixth Street entrance or the Fc -ty-seventh Street?” 

““We ate down-stairs, of course,” she said. ‘‘I didn’t know 
there was an up-stairs to it.” 

“There is,” he said cryptically, adding: ‘“‘ You went in at the 
Forty-seventh Street entrance. You see, down-stairs, and at 
that side, Madrillo’s is just a big restaurant, and as proper as a 
lecture-hall. Up-stairs, and at the Forty-sixth Street side, is where 
the supper-rooms are. it’s the up-stairs part of the establish- 
ment that has made old Madrillo a millionaire. That’s where 
I’ve reserved a—a table. There’s a big staircase running from the 
far end of the down-stairs restaurant to the main hallway up- 
stairs. But it’s never used. There are red-plush ropes across it. 
It’s been there since Madrillo took the place over. But that dis- 
used staircase is the only link between the up-stairs and down- 
stairs Madrillo’s. It— Here we are!’’ he finished, as the taxi- 
cab chugged to a stop. 

A silk-shrouded glass door was opened at their approach. As 
they stepped into the shaded hallway, a dark little man peered 
sharply at them, then bowed and passed them on to a hovering 
waiter, who preceded them up a narrow winding stair. 

Up the squashily soft stair-carpet they moved in the pussy- 
footed waiter’s wake. At the head of a single flight, the waiter 
led the way along a faintly fragrant corridor, dimly illumined by 
indirect roseate lighting. At the far end of the hallway, Hilda 
could see the head of the main staircase, and a babel of chattering 
voices reached her from the restaurant below. But she and 
Venner did not reach the head of these stairs. Just on the 
hither side of the stairway, they were halted before one of a 
double rank of closed doors which lined the corridor. The 
waiter pushed open this door on silent hinges and stood impres- 
sively aside for them to enter. 

Hilda went into the room, closely followed by Venner. 

‘“You may serve at once,” she heard Saul say to the 
waiter, who bowed again and departed, shutting the door 
softly behind him. 

She glanced about her. Fora moment, she 
fancied she had been ushered into some sort 
of retiring-room where she was supposed to 
lay aside her wraps before going on to the 
main supper-room. ‘The apartment was tiny, 
but exquisitely furnished, and deftly lighted 
by the same pervasive rosy glow she had 
noticed in the hall. 

Hilda’s amusedly puzzled eyes focused ona 
daintily appointed supper-table in the small- 
er of the room’s two alcoves. The table was 

set for two. 
Cocktails had 

been poured. A 

| bottle reclined on 


; the floorinasilver 
pail of ice. Bae 
d’ceuvres were al- 

ready on the table. 
“Why,” she 
said, astonished, 


supper-room 
must be full! 
See—they’ve had to set one of 
the tables in here. What a hor- 
ridly lonely time some man 
and girl are going to have!” 
“This is a supper-room, 
corrected Venner, looking cov- 
ertly at her, uneasy as to the 
genuineness of her words. “It 
," is like all the rooms on this cor- 
} ridor. You—you said you 
wanted something ‘different, 
you know,” he defended him- 
self, under the blank wonder of 
herstare. ‘Something risqué, 
you said. And——” 
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“Saul Venner!” 

_ There was no outraged modesty in the explosive interruption. 
Nothing but stark amaze—incredulity—contempt. Yet under 
her words and under the look that so perfectly matched their 
timbre, the man lost some of his massive calm. 

I'm sorry if you don’t like it,” he mumbled, speaking and 
feeling more like a gawky office-boy than a Lothario. “I thought 
—Yyou said you——” 

Under that odd gaze of hers, he fell silent again. He was 
angry through and through for his own rank bashfulness. 
_ It was Hilda who broke tie miserable brief silence. Gather- 


a the wrap she had laid aside, she turned toward the 


We'll go. now, please,” she said. 


Eric cut in on her very first sentence with studied formality. “To-morrow,” said he. “I shall be more myself then. 
I shall have had time to think—to be more just. 


Go to hed, please. To-morrow morning. 

That was.all. Yet it stirred him once more to fight for what 
he had so lately told himself was already his own. 

‘‘Listen,” he began roughly, stepping between her and the 
door: ‘* You’re no schoolgirl, you know. You asked me to take 
you to supper at——” 

‘“‘T know I did,” she answered almost repentantly, and moving 
doorward as though she did not see him barring the way. ‘I 
know I did. And I’m sorry I put it so awkwardly that you could 
misunderstand. . And now, shall we go?” 


In spite of himself, the man slipped aside at her advance. 
Deeper and deeper into his unwilling senses burned an impres- 
sion of having said or done something unspeakable in the 
presence of a clear-eyed child. 
kick himself. 


He had a morbid yearning to 
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“4 man can make an exact study of woman-science all his 
life,”’ he muttered sulkily, as he reached forward to open the door 
for her. ‘‘He can learn their crazy language and everything 
about them. And then, when he knows it all, he is due to meet 
some woman—some woman whom God made—who shows him he 
doesn’t know a thing and that he’s a slimy beast besides. [ll 
take you home. I don’t suppose you care to go anywhere else.” 

As he spoke, he swung wide the thick door. 

Well-nigh sound-proof were the private supper-room doors 
at Madrillo’s. The opening of this particular door now had an 
odd acoustic result. 

For some seconds, unheeded either by Hilda or her escort, 
their ears had been assailed by a distant discordant noise so 
muffled by the closed door as to be negligible. 

But, as the door opened, they were aware of a veritable bedlam 
of screaming women and swearing men and running feet, and of 
scuffling and of smashed furniture and tinkling glass. 

“What in the world—” babbled the unsophisticated Hilda, 
peering down the main stairway toward the restaurant below. 

But Venner knew what had happened. He saw, too, the 
cordon of square-shouldered and square-toed men forming at the 
top of the main stairway and at the far end of the hall, and roughly 
shoving back the unfortunates who tried to scamper past them. 
Swiftly he caught Hilda by the arm and pulled her into the room 
they had just quitted. Shutting the door behind them, he faced 
the astounded woman. 2 

“The place is pulled,” he said, white to the lips, yet keeping 
eve and voice firm. ‘‘Say nothing. Leave it all to me. I'll fix 
it somehow. Don’t be frightened. Just remember to——” 

The door was flung wide. A man darted into the room. 
Hilda’s bemusedly unbeliev- 
ing senses had hardly time to 
recognize her husband before 
Eric, in one lightning series of 
gestures, caught Venner by 
the shoulder, whirled him 
bodily out into the seething 
hallway, shut the door behind 
him, and turned to face his 
errant wife. 

“ Er—Eric!”’ croaked Hilda, 
now quite certain she was in 
the center of a nightmare 
wherein everything weirdly 
terrific was possible. “Eric! 
How 

Her husband paid no atten- 
tion to her stammered words. 
He was as scarlet as Venner 
had been ghastly. His eyes 
were ablaze. His lips were a 
gash set in the red grimness 
of his face. And he was gaz- 
ing on the shrinking woman 
as on a_ repulsive animal. 
He did not give her time to 
say more. Harshly, rapidly, 
he spoke. 

“We can settle the real is- 
sue, later. The problem now 
is to get you out of here clean. 
I was at supper down-stairs, 
after the theater with those 
Denver men. The place was 
raided. I glanced up the 
stairway. I saw you and Ven- 
ner coming out of this room. 
And I’m here. Keep your 
mouth shut when they break 
in. Afterward, it'll be time enough to—— 

‘“Eric!’’ che cried, in heart-broken protest, as she fought to 
choke back her sobs. “Eric! You don’t suppose—you don’t 
for one vile minute believe that we—that _ I——”’ 

“Of course not!”’ he snarled. ‘‘ You both came here thinking 
it was the Y. M. C. A. Everybody does. We can settle that 
later. I——” 

The door banged open. On the threshold stood a policeman 
with a note-book. Beside him was a plain-clothes man. Eric 
turned suavely to greet them. > 

‘Want our names and addresses, I suppose,” he said airily. 
“Well, the names are the same and the addresses are the same. 
I am Eric S. Caine, of 4444 West End Avenue. Business ad- 
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dress, St. Paul Building, Suite 54,321. Here is my card, and here 
is a bunch of letters to prove it. This lady is my wife. Now 
you can take us along to the station if you like. There is no 
law preventing a man from supping anywhere he chooses to 
with his own wife.” : 

“That’s rather a new one,”’ commented the plain-clothes man 
to his uniformed colleague, as the latter skeptically jotted down 
the address and riffled the pocketful of business letters which 
Eric tendered. ‘And I’m not saying it isn’t a good one, either, 
if——" 

“When I looked out, a minute ago,’ continued Eric, “I think 
I saw Inspector McSorley handling this raid, didn’t I? He and 
his family boarded at the same summer hotel with Mrs. Caine 
and myself last year. I know him slightly. May I bother you 
to ask him to step here and identify us? You don’t have to, 
of course,” he added politely. “‘I know that. But the patrol- 
wagon may be crowded, and you'll save two seats that way. 
Thanks.” 


Five minutes later, pushing through a gigglingly gloating side- 
walk crowd, Eric piloted his shivering wife to a taxi-cab, pushed 
her into it ahead of him, and followed her aboard. 

Thrice during the awful million-year homeward trip, Hilda 
essayed hysterically to speak. And every time, by a single 
curt word of command, Eric silenced her. Apart from that, his 
own lips did not move once from their iron line. 

Hilda, confused and hysterical, sat shuddering in a forlorn 
little heap in one corner of the scat. Bit by bit she was be- 
ginning to understand the full meaning and the probable 
consequences of what she had done. 

She was crushed—aghast— 
sick with horror. How could 
she hope to make this tensely 
furious man believe she was 
innocent? She could not deny 
she had gone to the theater 
with Venner, that. she had 
gone open-eyed with him to 
supper at a place which she 
knew beforehand was to be 
“risqué.” As for the rest——§ 

The taxi stopped. Dazed 
with misery, Hilda went ing 
and up to their own apart-@ 
ment. As the apartment door™ 
closed behind her husband and 
herself, she made one moré 
frantic effort to explain. Bug 
Eric cut in on her very first 
sentence with studied 
mality. 

“To-morrow,” said he. “Pay 
shall be more myself then. I 
shall have had time to think= 
to be more just. Go to bed, 
please. To-morrow morning.” 

She hesitated. . He turned 
his back on her and moved 
toward the library. Sobbing, 
she fled to her own room, her 
world in crumbled ruins. 

Caine strode into the 
library, his hot brain in a dizzy 
tumult. To make sure Hilda 
should not intrude on him 
the vigil he was planning—the@ 
vigil wherein the heart 
wrecked husband was going t@ 
seek some sort of conclusiol 
and plan of action—he locked the library door behind him 
Then he switched on a desk-light. 

By the first gleam from the reading-lamp he was aware of #@ 
man reclining in a big chair by the dying library fire. ; 

The uninvited midnight guest arose laz‘ly and faced him. Tj 
was Saul Venner. a 

Eric made an involuntary noise deep down in his contracting 
throat—a noise such as might be produced by a suddenly strangled 
turkey gobbler. And something in his anguished brain seem 
to snap. Hecrouched fora spring. The veneer of six thousand 
years was warped awav in the swirling flame of rage, leaving him 
a primal beast confronting the stealer of his mate. 

“T told ene of your maids,” Venner was (Continued on page ung 
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‘A man can make an exact study of woman-science all his 
life.” he muttered sulkily, as he reached forward to open the door 
for her. ‘*He can learn their crazy language and everything 
about them. And then, when he knows it all, he is due to meet 
some woman—some woman whom God made—who shows him he 
doesn’t know a thing and that he’s a slimy beast besides. Ul 
take you home. I don’t suppose you care to go anywhere else.” 

\s he spoke, he swung wide the thick door. 

Well-nigh sound-proof were the private supper-room doors 
at Madrillo’s. The opening of this particular door now had an 
odd acoustic result. 

For some seconds, unheeded either by Hilda or her escort, 
their ears had been assailed by a distant discordant noise so 
mutiled by the closed door as to be negligible. 

But, as the door opened, they were aware of a veritable bedlam 
of screaming women and swearing men and running feet, and of 
scutiling and of smashed furniture and tinkling glass. 

“What in the world babbled the unsophisticated Hilda, 
peering down the main stairway toward the restaurant below. 

But Venner knew what had happened. He saw, too, the 
cordon of square-shouldered and square-toed men forming at the 
top of the main stairway and at the tar end of the hall, and roughly 
shoving back the unfortunates who tried to scamper past them. 
Swiltly he caught Hilda by the arm and pulled her into the room 
they had just quitted. Shutting the door behind them, he faced 
the astounded woman. . 

* The place is pulled,” he said, white to the lips, vet keeping 
eve and voice firm. ‘‘Say nothing. Leave it all to me. [ll fix 
it somehow. Don’t be frightened. Just remember to ‘i 

The door was flung wide. A man darted into the room. 
Hilda’s bemusedly unbeliev 
ing senses had hardiy time to 
recognize her husband before 
eric. in one lightning series of 
gestures, caught Venner by 
the shoulder, whirled him 
bodily out into the seething 
hallway, shut the door behind 
him, and turned to face his 
errant wife. 

“Er—Eric!”’ croaked Hilda, 
now quite certain she was in 
the center of a nightmare 
wherein everything weirdly 
terrific was possible. Eric! 
How 

Her husband paid no atten- 
tion to her stammered words. 
He was as scarlet as Venner 
had been ghastly. His eves 
were ablaze. His lips were a 
gash set in the red grimness 
of his face. And he was gaz- 
ing on the shrinking woman 
as on repulsive animal. 
He did not give her time to 
say more. Harshly, rapidly, 
he spoke. 

“We can settle the real is- 
sue, later. The problem now 
is to get vou out of here clean. 
J was at supper down-stairs, 
after the theater with those 
Denver men. The place was 
raided. I glanced up the 
stairway. saw vou and Ven 
ner coming out of this room. 
And Pm here. Keep) vour 
mouth shut when they break 


in. Afterward, it'll be time enough to 
* Eric!’ che cried, in heart-broken protest. as she fought to 
choke back her sobs. “Eric! You don’t suppose—you don't 


for one vile minute believe that we—that I 

“OF course not! he snarled. ** You both came here thinking 
it was the Y. M.C. A.) Everybody does. We can settle that 
later. 

Phe door banged open. On the threshold stood a policeman 
with a note-book. Beside him was a plain-clothes man. Eric 
turned suavely to greet them. © 

“Want our names and addresses, suppose,’ he said airily. 
“Well. the names are the same and the addresses are the same. 
Jam Eric S. Caine, of 4444 West End Avenue. Business ad- 
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dress, St. Paul Building, Suite 54.321. Here is my card, and here 
is a bunch of letters to prove it. This lady is my wile. Now 
you can take us along to the station if vou like. There is no 
law preventing a man from supping anywhere he chooses to 
with his own wife.” 

“That’s rather a new one,”’ commented the plain-clothes man 
to his uniformed colleague, as the latter skeptically jotted down 
the address and riffled the pocketful of business letters which 
eric tendered. ‘And I’m not saving it isn’t a good one, cither, 
Ii 

*When I looked out, a minute ago,” continued Eric, “TI think 
I saw Inspector McSorley handling this raid, didn’t I? He and 
his family boarded at the same summer hotel with Mrs. Caine 
and myself last vear. I know him slightly. May I bother vou 
to ask him to step here and identify us? You don't have to, 
of course,” he added politely. “*I know that. But the patrol- 
wagon may be crowded, and you'll save two seats that way, 
Thanks.” 


Five minutes later, pushing through a gigglingly gloating side- 
walk crowd, Eric piloted his shivering wife to a taxi-cab, pushed 
her into it ahead of him, and followed her aboard. 

Thrice during the awful million-vear homeward trip, Hilda 
essaved hysterically to speak. And every time, by a single 
curt word of command, Eric silenced her. Apart from that, his 
own lips did not move once from their iron line. 

Hilda, confused and hysterical, sat shuddering in a forlorn 
little heap in one corner of the seat. Bit by bit she was be- 
ginning to understand the full meaning and the probable 
consequences of what she had done. 

She was crushed—aghast— 
sick with horror. How could 
she hope to make this tensely 
furious man_ believe she was 
innocent? She could not deny 
she had gone to the theater 
with Venner, that she had 
gone open-eyed with him to 
supper at a place which she 
knew beforehand was to be 
“risgué.”’ As for the rest—— 

The taxi stopped. Dazed 
with misery, Hilda went in 
and up to their own apart- 
ment. As the apartment door 
closed behind her husband and 
herself, she made one more 
frantic effort to explain. But 
Eric cut in on her very first 
sentence with studied _for- 
mality. 

* To-morrow.” said he. “I 
shall be more myself then. I 
shall have had time to think— 
to be more just. Go to bed, 
please. To-morrow morning.” 

She hesitated. He turned 
his back on her and moved 
toward the library. Sobbing, 
she fled to her own room, her 
world in crumbled ruins. 

Caine strode into the 
library, his hot brain in a dizzy 


should not intrude on him in 
the vigil he was planning —the 
vigil wherein heart- 
wrecked husband was going to 
seck some sort of conclusion 
and plan of action—he locked the library door behind him. 
Then he switched on a desk-light. : 

by the first gleam from the reading-lamp he was aware ol 4 
man reclining in a big chair by the dying library fire. 

The uninvited midnight guest arose laz'ly and faced him. It 
was Saul Venner. 

Eric made an involuntary noise deep down in his contracting 
throat —a noise such as might be produced by a suddenly st ranged 
turkey gobbler. And something in his anguished brain seeme 
to snap. He crouched fora spring. The veneer of six thousand 
vears was warped away in the swirling flame of rage, leaving him 
a primal beast confronting the stealer of his mate. 


I told one of your maids,” Venner was (Continued on page 1) 
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Howard Christy 
F course, it’s awfully nice to have a quiet wedding,” 
the bride remarked, ** but I never dreamed that any- 
thing could be as quiet as this.” 

The judge stood all ready to tie the knot—it was in 
his office—and the best man and the best woman (she selected 
the title herself, being dissatisfied with the shop-worn appellation: 
“matron of honor’) were straightening their necktie and patting 
their lovely blond hair, more nervous than the featured players— 
much more nervous, perhaps because they both knew from expe- 
rience that the poor fish now nibbling at the hook were about to 
get the surprise of their lives. 

The best man was a substitute. The office was to have been 
held by the bride’s brether, who was also the groom's best friend, 
but he was still in the army, and something had gone wrong with 
his leave at the last minute. So the matron of honor’s husband 
had been dragged in, with his ears laid back. to act as second for 
the challenger. 

It was the groom’s idea—this quiet wedding—and he felt 
mildly apologetic. A quiet wedding is always the groom’s idea, 
but he is very seldom able to put it across. The fact that this 
bride was an orphan gave more power to his elbow. 

“It may appear quiet, Marge,” he explained, ‘but it’s just as 
deadly as if we had a seventy-piece orchestra and a bishop.” 

“T wasn't thinking so much of the ceremony itself,” Margery 
returned, “but of the whole thing. No one has objected to our 
marrying. You were never kicked out of our house. I've never 
been jealous ——” 

“But J have,” interrupted Joe. 

“That doesn’t count.” She suppressed his contribution as 
negligible. 

“It’s too late to jazz this thing up now,”’ Joe regretted. “* And 
the judge looks as if he expected us to throw her into gear and go 
ahead. Attention! Squads right! Let’s go!” 

Simplicity was the key-note. Ten steps, and they were there. 

en seconds later, the judge had begun. 

And then, ten seconds after that, the door of his ofiice opened. 
and some one said conventionally, 

“Stop!” 

The visitor 


who had forced his way in past the judge’s private 
secretary in the outer office, kept his right hand in his coat pocket 
In the sugg«stive fashion of one whe can shoot from there without 
drawing. 

Not for nothing was the judge an assiduous reader of Western 
fiction. He stopped as requested. 

Phis | was a Westerner. You could tell that from the 
defiant " which he wore his derby. Yes; he was a Westerner 
all right hogany complexion and all. His mustache, droop- 
Ing, wa ‘or of alkali dust: his tight trousers, pressed though 
they Wer iid not conceal the riding-muscles of his thighs, and 
dcloth coat threatened to split if anybody made 

1M Ju illionth of an inch madder. 


“There 1s who?” demanded Joe Kelley, instantly interested. 
“My own darling,” Phyllis threw over her shoulder ex- 
citedly ; “my own darling Joe Kelley—my husband!” 


“You're Mr. Joseph C. Kelley, aren't you?” he inquired, 
picking out unerringlv the chief mover in the quiet wedding. 

“Tam,” Joe admitted, with becoming modesty — modesty that 
was almost trepidation. 

“What? Talk loud when you speak to me. I plumb ruined 
my hearing at St. Mihiel, and if I didn’t get what you said, I 
might shoot before I heard you the second time.” 

“Ves; I'm Joe Kelley,” the groom repeated, nodding his head 
vigorously to remove any doubts as to his affirmative intent. 

“And this was to have been your wedding?” the rancher 
inquired, with ominous politeness. 

“Ts my wedding,” Joe corrected firmly and loudly. ‘We 
might have sent you an invitation, had we known that you were 
interested, and also if we had any idea what your name is.” 

“My name is Clint Loomis—last name is the same as Phyllis 
Loomis, the girl you promised to marry—reason for similarity 
of name is a peculiar one—I’m Phyllis’s father.” 

“Mr. Loomis, glad to know you,” Joe assured him easily, 
extending his hand. 

“No, you don’t!”’ Mr. Loomis backed away with his right hand 
still in his pocket. “VI shake hands with you after you and 
Phyllis are married and not before.” 

A pleasure long deferred,” Joe murmured politely, solfo voce. 

But the deaf man heard the unexpected —they often do. 

‘Not deferred as long as you probably think,” he consoled. 
“Phyllis is waiting in the hallway. And her brother Henry is on 
his way from the license office down at the city hall. I told her 
to wait and come in when he got here. There’s no use having any 
preliminaries, and I’m here to hold the procession till all the 
actors are in line.” 

Joe turned to his almost bride and observed humorously, 

“You were objecting to the mildness of our ceremony. 
does this strike you?” 

Margery shrank away from him. 

“You viper!” she shot at him. 
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F course, it’s awfully nice to have a quiet wedding,” 
the bride remarked, ‘‘ but I never dreamed that any- 
thing could be as quiet as this.” 

The judge stood all ready to tie the knot—it was in 
his office—and the best man and the best woman (she selected 
the title herself, being dissatisfied with the shop-worn appellation: 
“matron of. honor”) were straightening their necktie and patting 
their lovely blond hair, more nervous than the featured players— 
much more nervous, perhaps because they both knew from expe- 
rience that the poor fish now nibbling at the hook were about to 
get the surprise of their lives. 

The best man was a substitute. The office was to have been 
held by the bride’s brether, who was also the groom’s best friend, 
but he was still in the army, and something had gone wrong with 
his.leave at the last minute. So the matron of honor’s husband 
had been dragged in, with his ears laid back, to act as second for 
the challenger. 

It was the groom’s idea—this quiet wedding—and he felt 
mildly apologetic. A quiet wedding is always the groom’s idea, 
but he is very seldom able to put it across. The fact that this 
bride was an orphan gave more power to his elbow. 

“It may appear quiet, Marge,” he explained, “‘but it’s just as 
deadly as if we had a seventy-piece orchestra and a bishop.” 

“T wasn’t thinking so much of the ceremony itself,” Margery 
returned, “but of the whole thing. No one has objected to our 
matrying. You were never kicked out of our house. I’ve never 
been jealous——” 

“But I have,” interrupted Joe. 

That doesn’t count.” She suppressed his contribution as 
negligible. 

“It’s too late to jazz this thing up now,”’ Joe regretted. ‘And 
the judge looks as if he expected us to throw her into-gear and go 
ahead. Attention! Squads right! Let’s go!” 

Simplicity was the key-note. Ten steps, and they were there. 
Ten seconds later, the judge had begun. 

And then, ten seconds after that, the door of his office opened, 
and some one said conventionally, 

“Stop!” 

The visitor, who had forced his way in past the judge’s private 
Secretary in the outer office, kept his right hand in his coat pocket 
in the suggestive fashion of one whe can shoot from there without 
drawing. 

Not for nothing was the judge an assiduous reader of Western 
fiction. He stopped as requested. 

This chap was a Westerner. You could tell that from the 

defiant way in which he wore his derby. Yes; he was a Westerner 

all right—mahogany complexion and all. His mustache, droop- 

ing, Was the color of alkali dust; his tight trousers, pressed though 

they were, could not conceal the riding-muscles of his thighs, and 

his black broadcloth coat threatened to split if anybody made 
im Just one-millionth of an inch madder. 


“There is who?” demanded Joe Kelley, instantly interested. : 
*“My own darling,’ Phyllis threw over her shoulder ex- 
citedly; “my own darling Joe Kelley—my husband!" 


“You're Mr. Joseph C. Kelley, aren’t you?” he inquired, 
picking out unerringly the chief mover in the quiet wedding. 

“T am,” Joe admitted, with becoming modesty—modesty that 
was almost trepidation. 

“What? Talk loud when you speak to me. I plumb ruined 
my hearing at St. Mihiel, and if I didn’t get what you said, I 
might shoot before I heard you the second time.” 

“Ves; I’m Joe Kelley,” the groom repeated, nodding his head 
vigorously to remove any doubts as to his affirmative intent. 

“And this was to have been your wedding?” the rancher 
inquired, with ominous politeness. 

“Ts my wedding,” Joe corrected firmly and loudly. “We 
might have sent you an invitation, had we known that you were 
interested, and also if we had any idea what your name is.” 

“My name is Clint Loomis—last name is the same as Phyllis 
Loomis, the girl you promised to marry—reason for similarity 
of name is a peculiar one—I’m Phyllis’s father.” 

“Mr. Loomis, glad to know you,” Joe assured him easily, 
extending his hand. 

“No, you don’t!” Mr. Loomis backed away with his right hand 
still in his pocket. ‘I'll shake hands with you after you and 
Phyllis are married and not before.” 

“A pleasure long deferred,”’ Joe murmured politely, sotto voce. 

But the deaf man heard the unexpected—they often do. 

“Not deferred as long as you probably think,” he consoled. 
“Phyllis is waiting in the hallway. And her brother Henry is on 
his way from the license office down at the city hall. 1 told her 
to wait and come in when he got here. There’s no use having any 
preliminaries, and I’m here to hold the procession till all the 
actors are in line.” 

Joe turned to his almost bride and observed humorously, 

“You were objecting to the mildness of our ceremony. How 
does this strike you?” 

Margery shrank away from him. 

“You viper!” she shot at him. 
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Joe recoiled as if he had been stung. 

“You're not taking this thing seriously, are you, Marge? 
Can’t you see that this is some actor the fellows have got to pull 
off a joke on us?” 

“Ts it?” Margery looked doubtful. 

“Of course it is! I never saw this guy with the tight pants 
before in my life.” 

“How about Phyllis?”’ 

“* Phyllis’—that’s a pretty name for a girl, isn’t it?” 

“Much prettier than just plain Margery,” sniffed the owner of 
the more serviceable name in a hufi. 

“But there isn’t any Phyllis. That’s all a bluff.” 

The Westerner laughed unpleasantly. Joe didn’t like the 
sound of that laugh. It scared him more than the intimation 
that there was a revolver in the intruder’s pocket which was 
pointed at his own wish-bone. He had a horrible misgiving. 
Perhaps this preposterous claim had better be investigated. 

‘How did you find me here?”’ he asked, as a first 
step. 

“Tt wasa cinch.” Same unpleasant laugh. “You 
kept this wedding pretty quiet. There was nothing 
in the papers about it—except in the marriage- 
license column. I always read that and the cattle- 
market report, which is why I take the 
city papers.” 

The bride turned upon the helpless 
Joe with reproachful fury. 

“So that is why you wanted a quiet 
wedding? To think that I let you 
dupe me like that!” 

Mr. Loomis hadn’t heard all of her 
speech, but he gathered its import 
from her manner. 

“Oh, he’s deep, I tell you,” he as- 
sured her. “‘To my mind, you're 
mighty lucky to be rid of him. I 
wanted to plug him as soon as we 
heard what he was up to, but Phyllis 
wouldn’t hear of it, and I ain’t got 
the heart to deny her anything. She 
says she'd rather have him even if he 
is a scoundrel than anybody else. She 
used to save every kitten that was 
born on the ranch, and now I’ve 
spoiled her so I wouldn’t dare kill 
anything she wants for a pet.” 

The door again burst open, and a 
perspiring young man, not quite so 
Western as the first interrupter, flung 
himself into the room. He wasa tall, 
somewhat immature youth. 

“T got it, dad!’ he shouted, 
with painstaking distinctness. 
“The clerk made a lot of 
trouble, but I finally persuaded 
him.” 

ain’t dead?” the father 
inquired, with mingled anxiety 
and pride. 

“No; just a first-aid case. Is 
this Phyllis’s intended?” 

““Yes; even if he doesn’t seem 
to intend it himself,” the father 
replied. ‘You hold him, and I'll get 
Phyllis’—this as he went out the 
door. 

The young man beamed upon his 
presumable brother-in-law. 

“You don’t look like the kind of 
chap who would play an ornery trick 
like this on sis. But, at that, I guess 
you'd have to be pretty good to fool a queen 
like Phyllis, anyway.” 

“*A queen?’” Margery took a hand in the 
conversation. “Do I understand that your 
sister is a very beautiful girl.” 

The youth grinned and nodded. 

“She got all the beauty in our family and a é 
lot besides. I suppose I don’t appreciate her as much as an out- 
sider would, but even I think she beats ’em all.” 

Margery didn’t ask, “Is she prettier than I?” but she must 
have looked as if she wanted to, because Henry Loomis went on: 


All About? 


“Of course, she’s a different type from yourself. You're q 
brunette, and Phyllis is a subdued blonde, the kissable, cuddly 
kind. You're medium tall, and Phyllis is only a little thing— 
every man wants to pick her up and run off with her until he dis- 
covers that she packs a wallop of her own that has nothing to do 
with her size. But I guess it ain’t good form to praise up your 
own kin this way. Besides, I suspect I’m being what sis calls 
‘tactless.’” 

He was, but Margery wouldn’t admit it, and Joe was, for the 
moment, a conversational zero, his mind being occupied in 
vainly grappling with the problem as to what had hit him. 

The grappling was not very good, and he had not gotten very 
far when the Westerner came in again, leading his daughter by 
the hand. Following them came a rather pretty child of about 
four years—presumably feminine gender. 

At sight of Phyllis, Margery announced, with a voice danger- 
ously near to hysterics, 

not stay here another instant!” If 
she hadn’t been so mad, she certainly would 
have cried, and probably she did, anyway, 
as soon as she got by herself. ‘‘Come, Helen 
and Tom!” she addressed her cohorts, the 
best man and woman. 

“Listen, Marge—”’ began Joe. 

“Don’t ever speak to me again!’ She 
struck at his detaining hand. 

“Tt’s all right, young woman,” Mr. Loomis 
assured her. ‘‘He won’t bother you none.” 
He stepped suggestively between Joe and his 
bride-to-have-been. 

It’s not to be wondered that Margery 
nearly exploded after having satisfied her 
curiosity as to what that “‘odious, notoriety- 
seeking Loomis woman” looked like. Down 

deep in her heart, Margery, up 
to that time, had believed Joe’s 
statement that it was some kind 
of joke or a blackmailing 
scheme. One glance at Phyllis 
Loomis, and she knew better. 

Phyllis was real; she was ear- 
nest, just like life, and a thou- 
sand times prettier. She was 
more than that—she was stun- 
ning. And wistful, too, at the 
same time. No woman could 
ever forgive her for existing. If , 
you belonged to her own sex, 
you longed instantly to wring 
her neck. Just the tender curl 
of her upper lip would make it 
justifiable homicide, and _ the 
rose-petal hue and texture of her 
visible skin inspired a longing 
to see how it would look all 
scratched up. 

And she hadn’t toned down 
any of her attractiveness by the 
way she dressed, either. Not 
unless black velvet is unbecom- 
ing to blondes—that and a 
black-lace waist. Angels, have 
mercy on women like Phyllis! 
They can’t expect any from 
other women. 

Margery had a photographic 
eye, and she absorbed every de- 
tail of Phyllis’s appearance as 
she swept from the room. 

“Let’s get at this,” suggested 

the rancher, as soon as the opposition had betaken itself 

from the field. ‘‘ Judge, make ’em fast.” ; 
“But wait, father!” his daughter shouted, in consternation. 
“Wait—nothing! You've waited toolong. Marriage first, 
arid the waiting afterward.” 

“Look here,” supplemented Joe: “You aren’t going to make 

me marry a girl I don’t want to——”’ oll 

“I don’t know what you're saying,” Mr. Loomis said 10 

differently, ‘and you’ve got to quit mumbling your words when 
you come to live on the ranch, but, for the present, It dont 
make a particle of difference.” 

“But ——” 


“I could kiss the world 
—even you!’ By which 
she meant Joe, for she 
flung her arms round his 


neck impulsively. 
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The Westerner came in again, 


“Judge, begin!” The Westerner really produced his gun from 
'S pocket. Quite unexpectedly, it was an automatic. And he 
threw back the slide which prepared it for the first shot. “I’ve 
8ot to catch a train back home in thirty minutes, but I’m going to 


fave my daughter happy if I have to put everybody else in the 
ospital to do it.” 


“ither the sounc 
plane motor now, 
child, who had hithe 


1 of his voice, which was roaring like an aero- 
or else the sight of the pistol frightened the 
no h rto stood quietly by, and it began to cry. 

Loomis didn’t hear it at first. 


“Judge, begin!” 


leading his daughter by the hand. Following them came a rather pretty child of 
about four years—presumably feminine gender. 


The judge looked for a way out. There wasn’t any. He asked 
the momentous question. 

“Do you take—” etc. Joe looked for a way out. There still 
wasn’t any. So he answered in the affirmative. 

The child could no longer be ignored. Even the deaf man 
heard the shrill screams. 


“Quiet that child, Phyl!” he directed. “You can do it bet- 


ter’n Henry can, and I can’t lay down my gun.” 

So Phyllis gathered the infant up into her arms and whispered 
soothing and immediately effective words to it while the judge 
skimmed through the ritual. 
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56 What’s It All About? 


it was a touching picture—the beautiful young woman with 
the youngster cuddled close to her bosom—rather unusual for a 
marriage, but this was not in the least a conventional ceremony. 

*There—that’s all neat and tidy,” Mr. Loomis gleed, when it 
was over. ‘Here’s your wedding present, Phyl—kiss your dad— 
and here’s my gun. You’re more apt to need it than I am. 
Through the fleshy part of the leg is as good a place as any, just 
to let ‘em know you mean business. There’s rooms engaged for 
you over at the Hotel Draymore. Wire if you need anything, and 
come home when you get ready. All right, Henry; we’ve got to 
get a-going or we won't be there in time to save our wheat this 
vear. 

*“Daddy—don’t leave me!” 

“It’s all right, Phyl. You’ve got to get used to it. You can 
handle that fellow easy. He’s the kind that makes a wonderful 
husband after you catch ’em, just like I did,” he continued, hur- 
riedly and modestly. Evidently, Mr. Loomis preferred the 
sound of his own voice to all other earthly noises. Perhaps, in 
order to be certain what a conversation was about, he found it 
wise to monopolize it. 

He was still talking as he dragged Henry out of the door. 

The baby was asleep, and Phyllis deposited it carefully in the 
judge’s chair. Then the two young people looked steadily at 
one another for a moment. 

“T never saw you before,” 
Joe declared, shaking his 
head. 

“And I never saw you be- 
fore,” she replied, with equal 
candor. “You’re not the 
right one.” 

“Not the right what?” 

“Not the right Joe 
Kelley.” 

* My dear young lady,” in- 
terposed the judge, “why on 
earth did you let me perform 
this marriage under the mis- 
taken idea that I was ad- 
ministering belated justice, 
when, in reality, I have been 
accessory to a hideous con- 
spiracy?” 

“It isn’t a conspiracy.” 
Phyllis observed, more cheer- 
ful now that some one else 
was worried about it. 
“Father meant well, but he 
is a little impetuous. He 
bases his life and conduct on 
his idea of the late Colonel 
Roosevelt, but he doesn’t 
hear well enough since the 
war always to be quite sure 
before he goes ahead.” 

“This is terribly embar- 
rassing.” The judge was 
genuinely distressed. He was 
a deliberate person, as befits 
an ornament of the bar and 
bench, and he was not in the habit of making 
errors. “If Mrs. Kelley will step into my private 
sanctum for a minute, I should like a word with Mr. 

Kelley.” 

Mrs. Kelley obliged. With her out of the way. 
the two men could’ be as gloomy as they wished. 

* Now, how do I get out of this?” Joe demanded. «=. 

“Are you quite sure you wish to get out of it?” 
questioned the judge. “Of course, I’m a bachelor 
myself, but I’ve heard that all women are more or less alike. 
and, judging from appearances, your present legal wife is a very 
fair representative of her sex. The other one, of course. is some- 
what larger 

The look on Joe Kelley’s face silenced further comparison. 

“{soo0d heavens, Judge, a man doesn’t select his life-mate by 
size or even by appearances! It’s something in here”—he thumped 
his aorta—* that tells you when you've found the right one.” 

The judge still wished to present both sides of the case. 

“You've got to keep in mind that the other one just said she 
never wanted you to speak to her again, and this girl, vour wife. 
is a bird in the hand, so to speak. If vou really want a wife. this 
may be vour only chance.” 


What Joe might have said to this was banished forever {rom 
his mind by the melodramatic appearance in the outer doorway 
of a young man in the uniform of an efficer of the American army, 

“Stand up on your feet, you pup!”’ he commanded, with hushed 
intensity. Both men rose obligingly. “I’m speaking to Joe 
Kelley, the man who has ruined my sister’s life.” 

The judge, relieved, sat down again. 

“Sam!” said Joe, advancing with welcome in his eye. * Con- 
gratulations! You've got your commission.” 

“What’s a commission to me,” the young man said bitterly, 


The battling newcomer looked at her for the first time. 
abandoning a perfectly good choking grip 


“when I find that my family is blasted and my friend is a traitor? 
Here I hurry home to be present at the wedding of my only living 
relative, and discover Margery in tears and you married t0 
another woman. Did you think you wouldn’t have to settle with 
me for having put this disgrace upon her? Take off your coat 
I’m going to kill you with my bare hands.” 

He looked as if perhaps he could do it, too. 

“No.” countermanded the judge. ‘No matter what this man 
has done, you've got to think of the child.” 
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“What child?” The officer paused in his preparations for “No; I can’t exterminate you if this baby is dependent upon 

r from scientific vengeance. you for support and for an honorable name which you are giving 

porway “This little one here.” He turned to the child sound asleep it belatedly. Vengeance passes from my hands into those of your 

1 army, in his swivel chair. Not for nothing had the judge once stood at wife who, to judge from my sister’s description, is a harridan well 
hushed the top of the list of trial lawyers in his state. He was noted for able to take care of it.” He started to leave without farewell. 
to Joe wringing tears from case-hardened eggs. Pulling out the stops Joe stopped him. “Who told you my wife was ugly?” 

“Margery. Why?” 

* Con- “Thank the Lord!” Joe grinned. “Then 

she’s jealous. Listen, Sam: Go and bring 

vit terly, Margery back here. Tell her I can explain 


everything.” 

Sam was doubtful. 

“Even the child?” he 
questioned. 

“Even the child.” 

“Some explainer,” Lieu- 
tenant Greene murmured 
admiringly, but he agreed 
to try. 

“How are you going to 
explain it?” asked the 
judge, when they were once 
more in conference. 

“First of all, ’'m going 
to try to understand it my- 
self. If you don’t mind, I’d 
like to have Miss—er, my 
wife in here again and ask 
her a few questions.” 

When Phyllis entered, in 
response to a summons, the 
judge was more than ever 
doubtful about the sanity 
of any young man who 
would try to escape from 
marriage with her. He 
himself had spent fifty 
years trying to find one 
that suited him, and he felt 
regretfully that here she 
was at last. 

She had been rather rest- 
ful to the optic nerve when 
she had first stepped into 
the office, but now, more 
composed, smiling a little 
uncertainly, she had all 
feminine competition 
crowded into a corner, 
hanging onto the ropes and 
y clling, 

She had done something 
to herself besides pin on the 
fresh smile. To the mas- 
culine eye, it was not ap- 
parent at once that her 
tam-o’-shanter hat had 
changed from black to 
scarlet and that a red- 
worsted bouquet was fast- 
ened at her waist. 

“T turned my hat black- 
side out before I came,” 
she explained, in response 
to the questioning glance. 
“T thought it might look 
better in case you contra- 
dicted dad. Now that I’m 


— “You! was all he said. He had sprung to his fect, sure of not being a pur - a while, I can be rnore cheerful.”’ 
eae iend” i The judge opened the ball. 
Ling dh on his best friend's throat as he did so. ‘ Foe betend, Mr. Kelley, persists in his desire to find a 
means to nullify this marriage.” ‘ 
ee" labeled “Vox Humana” and “Tremolo,” he continued, “This Phyllis laughed as one had reason to believe she would, mu- 
a traitor baby has a sacred right to the care and love of her—perhaps his— ___ ically but whole-heartedly none the less. : 
aly i father-—” “Don’t apologize for him, your Honor. There’s no accounting 
artied © “But. Judge,” protested Joe Kelley faintly, “I ain’t the for tastes. Lots of people think blondes aren’t very bright.” 
cttle kid’s father.” “You don’t have to be,” the judge murmured unintentionally. 
‘our coat “Hush—confcund you!” growled the judge aside. “I’m “Thanks, but I am—moderately, anyway. Now, about this 
saving your life.” nullification—what constitutes legal grounds?” 
‘ The licutenant was slowly buttoning up his blouse again, “Practually the only cause for having a marriage legally 
this man looking down, meanwhile, at the sleeping cherub. set aside is proof that one of the (Continued on page 85) 
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Death 


Marie 


A Ballad of the Boulevards 


By Robert W. Service 


Tllustrated by W. D. 


E’RE taking Marie Toro to her home on Pére- 
Lachaise; 
We're taking Marie Toro to her last resting-place. 
Behold! Her hearse is hung with wreaths till 
everything is hid. 
Except the blossoms heaping high upon her coffin-lid. 
A week ago she trailed along with wild and wan regard— 
A woeful sight, the weary butt of all the boulevard! 
A week ago she haunted us—we heard her whining cry; 
We brushed aside the broken blooms she pestered us to buy. 
A week ago she had not where to rest her heedless head; 
But now, oh, follow, follow on, for Marie Toro’s dead. 


Oh, Marie she was once a queen—ah, ves, a queen of queens. 
High-throned above the Carnival she held her splendid sway. 

For four and twenty crashing hours she knew what glory means 
The cheers of half a million throats, the délire of a day. 

Yet she was only one of us, a little sewing-girl, 
Though far the loveliest and best of all our laughing band. 

Then Fortune beckoned. Off she danced amid the giddy whirl, 
And we who once might kiss her cheek were prec to kiss her 

hand. 

For swiftly as a star she soared; she had her every wish. 

We saw her roped with pearls of price, with princes at her call; 
And yet, and yet I think her dreams were of the old Boul’ Miche; 
And yet I’m sure within her heart she loved us best of all. 

For one night in the Purple Pig upon the Rue Saint Jacques, 
We laughed and quaffed—a limousine came swishing to the 
door. 
Then Raymond Jolicceur cried out, “It’s Queen Marie come 
back, 
In satin clad to make us glad, and witch our hearts once more.” 
But no; her face was strangely sad, and, at the evening’s end, 
‘Dear lads,” she said, *‘ I love you all, and when I’m far away, 
Remember, oh, remember little Marie is your friend, 
And — the world may lie between, I’m coming back some 
And so she went, and many a boy who's fought his way to fame 
Can look back on the struggle of his garret days and bless 


Stevens 


The loyal heart, the tender hand, the Providence that came 
To him and all in hour of need, in sickness and distress. 
Time passed away. She won their hearts in London, Moscow, 
Rome; 
They worshiped her in Argentine, adored her in Brazil. 
We smoked our pipes and wondered when she might be coming 
home, 
And then we heard the luck had turned, that things were 
going ill. 
Her health had failed, her beauty paled, her lovers fled away; 
And some one saw her in Peru, a common drab at last. 
So years went by, and faces changed; our beards were sadly gray, 
And Marie Toro’s name became an echo of the past. 


You know that old and withered man, that derelict of art, 
Who for a paltry franc will make a crayon sketch of you? 
In slouching hat and shabby cloak, he looks and is the part— 
A sodden old bohemian without a single sow. 
A boon companion of the days of Rimbaud and Verlaine, | 
He broods and broods and chews the cud of bitter souvenirs; 
Beneath his mop of grizzled hair, his cheeks are gouged with pail, 
The saffron sockets of his eyes are hollowed out with tears. 
Well, one night, in the D’Harcourt’s din; I saw him in his place, 
When suddenly the door was swung, a woman halted there 
A woman cowering like a dog, with white and haggard face, 
A broken creature, bent of spine, a daughter of despair. 
She looked and looked as to her breast she held some withered 
bloom. 
“Too late, too late; they all are dead and gone,” I heard het 
say. 
Then once again her weary eyes went round and round the room: 
“Not one of all Iused toknow—’”’ She turned to go away. | 
But quick I saw the old man start. “Ah,no!” he cried. “N# 
all! 
Oh, Marie Toro, queen of queens, don’t you remember Paul? 


“Oh, Marie, Marie Toro, in my garret next the sky, 
Where many a day and night I’ve crouched with not a crust t@ 
eat, 
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A picture hangs upon the wall a fortune couldn’t buy, 


5 portrait of a girl whose face is pure and angel-sweet——”’ 
adly ad woman looked at him. “Ah, yes: it’s true,” she 
Sald. 


That little maid, I knew her once. It’s long ago—she’s dead.” 


He went to her: he laid his hand upon her wasted arm. 
Oh, Maric Toro, come with me, though poor and sick am I. 
For old times’ sake I cannot bear to see you come to harm. 
ie. h, there are memories, God knows, that never, never die!” 
Too late!” she sighed. “I’ve lived my life of splendor and of 


snam 


«cored by men of power; I’ve touched the highest 
I’ve squandered gold like heaps of dirt—oh, I have played the 
game; 
.. ve had m) place within the sun—and now I face the night. 
ourself; lost to hope. I live no matter how— 
In 


ind drink and so forget—that’s all I care for now.” 


And so she went her heedless way, and 
all our help was vain. 
a She trailed along with tattered 
shawl and mud-corroded skirt, 
She gnawed a crust and slept beneath 
the bridges of the Seine— 
A garbage thing, a composite of 
alcohol and dirt. 
The students learned her story, and 
the cafés knew her well, 
The Pascal and the Panthéon, the Sufflot and Vachette. 
She shuffled round the tables with the flowers she tried to sell— 
A living mask of misery that no one will forget. 


And then, last week, I missed her, and they found her in the street, 
One morning early, huddled down, for it was freezing cold; 
But when they raised her ragged shawl] her face was still and 
swect; 
Some bits of broken bloom were clutched within her icy hold. ° 
That’s all— Ah, yes! They say that saw: her blue, wide-open eyes 
Were beautiful with joy again, with radiant surprise. 


A week ago she begged for bread; we’ve bought for her a stone, 

And a peaceful place in Pére-Lachaise, where she'll be well alone. 

She cost a king his crown, they say—oh, wouldn’t she be proud 

If she could see the wreaths to-day, the coaches and the crowd? 

So follow, follow, follow on with slow and sober tread, 

For Marie Toro, queen of queens, and gutter-waif, is dead. 
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Jennie staggered to her feet. Ten thousand dollars! The sum was fabulous! 


The people in the story: 


JENNIE FOLLETT, a pretty artist's model. She is the eldest daughter 


of 

Jostan Fou.etr, one of life’s failures, who has been discharged on ac- 
count of age from the banking firm of Collingham & Law. His wife. 
Lizzie, is a courageous, strong-minded woman, thoroughly embittered 
and disillusioned by the struggle to make both ends meet. His other 
children are two younger girls, Gladys and Gussie, and a boby—— 

TEppy, aged twenty, upon whom new responsibilities suddenly de- 
scend. He is also employed at Collingham & Law’s, and one day 
steals twenty dollars, but, remorseful, determines to put it back the 
next morning. But that evening, seeing his moth«r in distress over the 
cutting-off of the gas, he gives her the money to pay what is owed 
the gas company, saying that it is some he has saved. 

Bos COLLINGHAM, only son of the head of the banking firm. He is 
in love with Jennie and persuades her, against her inclinations, to 
marry him. He is going to South America, and will not tell his parents 
until he returns. His mother, knowing of his love but not of the mar- 
riage, sends for Jennie to come to see her. 

Hvusert Wray, a painter, for whom Jennie poses, and who is much 
more her ideal of a lover than Bob. ~ 


The 


A dramatic picture of 
American family life 
of to-day 


Illustrated by 
James Montgomery Flagg 


VIII 


ENNIE cried herself to sleep that Wednesday 

night, and, in the morning, cried herself awake. 

She was in no doubt as to the motive of her 

tears; she was sorry for having put a gulf be- 

tween her and the man she loved by marrying one 
she didn’t care for. 

Why she didn’t care for him was beyond her 
power of analysis. He was good and kind and 
tender; he was rocklike and steady and strong. 
In a forceful way he was almost handsome, and 
some day he would be rich. But there was the 
fact that, her heart being given to the one man, 
her nerves shuddered at the other. The ex- 
planation she used to give—that the lividness 
of the scar on his forehead frightened her—was 
no longer tenable, since it tended to fade out. 
The other infirmity, his limp, was also less con- 

. spicuous, for though he would never walk as if 
his foot had not been crushed, he walked as well 
as many other men. It wasn’t these peculiari- 
ties; it wasn’t any one thing in itself; it was 
simply that she didn’t Jove him, and never would. 

Whereas, she did love another man. She 
loved his violet eyes, his brown mustache, his 
flashing teeth, his selfishness, his cruelty. She 
loved his system of starving her out, his habit of 
keeping her in anguish. Too much reasonable- 
ness was hard for her to assimilate, like too 
much water to a portulaca. 

And Bob had been so reasonable. He had 
tried to explain himself. He had used words 
that scared, that shocked her. Polygamous: 
Monogamous! The very sounds suggeste! 
anatomy or impropriety. 

Nevertheless, she could have pardoned this 
language as an eccentricity if, in the dimness of 
the parson’s hall, he hadn’t taken her in his 
arms and kissed her. This possibility was some- 
thing she forgot when she followed him up the 
rectory’s brownstone steps. For the inadver- 
tence she blamed herself the more, since, throughout the winter, 
she had never once lost sight of it. Whenever he had proposed 
to her, the advantages of marrying so much money had been 
offset by her terror at his “pawing her about.” With no high- 
flown ideas as to virtue, Jennie would have fought like a wildcat 
for her virginity of mind and body till ready of her own free wil 
to give them up. And here she had sold herself to Bob Colling: 
ham, a man whose touch made her shrink. 

“T can’t live with you!” she had cried, as she tore herself from 
his embrace. 

And poor Bob had been reasonable again. 

“Of course not, Jennie, darling—not yet. When I come 
back 

She hadn’t let him finish. She had dashed through the doot 
and down the steps, so that he had some ado to keep up with het. 
Even then, if he had only dragged her away and been a cav 
man—— 

But sitting on the edge of her bed in the morning, she saw 4 
ray of hope. There was divorce. Marriage wasn’t the irrepar 
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able thing which their family traditions assumed 
it to be. Asa tolerably diligent reader of the 
personal items in the papers, Jennie had more 
than once read of divorces granted to 

young couples who had parted at the 

church door. Naturally, she shrank 

from the fuss it would involve, but 

better the fuss than—— 

Having got up, for the reason that 
she couldn’t stay in bed, she dressed 
slowly, because none of the family was 
as yet astir. She would surprise her 
mother by lighting the gas-range and 
making the coffee before anyone came 
down. Thus it happened that she saw 
the postman crossing the street with 
a letter in his hand. Though letters 
were not rare in the family, they were 
rare enough to make the arrival of one 
an incident. She went to the door to 
take it from the postman’s hand. See- 
ing it addressed to Miss Follett and 
bearing the postmark ‘ Marillo,” her 
knees trembled under her. 

Having read what Mrs. Collingham 
had written, Jennie’s first thought was 
that her early rising enabled her to 
keep this missive secret. What it could 
portend was beyond her surmise. It 
was not unfriendly, but neither was 
it cordial. It took the guarded tone, 
she thought, of a woman who meant 
to see her face to face before being willing to 
commit herself. As success on meeting people 
face to face had mostly been Jennie’s portion. 
she was not so much afraid of the test as of 
what it might bring afterward. 

What it might bring afterward was the 
recognition of her marriage and her translation into a rich family. 
rhis would mean the end of her father’s and mother’s material 
cares, Teddy’s advancement at the bank, and brilliant careers 
for Gussie and Gladys in New York social life. Jennie could think 
of at least half a dozen picture-plays in which the sacrifice of some 
lovely, virtuous girl had done as much as this for her relatives. 

So, all that day, sacrifice was much in her mind. Against a 
vague background of grandeur, it had the same emotional effect 
as of passion sung to the accompaniment of a great orchestra. 
To see herself with a limousine at her command, and the family 
established in a modest villa somewhere near Marillo Park, if not 
quite within it, enabled her mentally to face another embrace 
from Bob in the spirit of an early-Christian maiden thinking of 
the lions awaiting her in the arena. It would be terrible—but 
it could be met. 

Tuc vision of the limousine at her command seemed to have 
come partly true as a trim chauffeur stepped up to her in the 
station at Marillo, touching his cap and asking if he spoke to Miss 
Follett. He touched his cap again when he closed the door on 

¢r, and the car tooled away along a road which bore the same 
Paper to the roads with which Jennie was familiar as a glori- 
ted spirit to a living man. 
_The park was not so much a park as it was a couiitry. It had 


VYRIGHTED IN GREAT BRITAIN 


JAWES “FLATS 

“If you don’t think it enough, Mrs. Collingham said 
at last, with a shade of coldness in her tone, “* I should 
Perhaps we had 


better say ten at once, and end the discussion.” 


be willing to make it seven—or ten. 


hills, valleys, landscapes, lakes, and what seemed to Jennie im- 
mense estates for which there was plenty of room. There were 
houses as big as hotels and much more beautiful. Trees, flowers, 
lawns, terraces, fountains, tennis-courts, dogs, horses, and motor- 
cars were as silver in the building of the Temple of Jerusalem— 
nothing accounted of. Jennie had seen high life as lived by the 
motion-picture heroine, but she had not believed that even 
wealth could buy such a Garden of Eden as this. Expecting to 
reach Collingham Lodge a few minutes after passing the grille, 
she had gone om and on, over roads that branched, and then 
branched, and then branched again, like the veinings of a leaf. 
After descending at the white-columned portico, she went up the 
steps in a state bordering on trance. She knew what to do, much 
as Elijah, having come by the chariot of fire to another plane of 
life, must have known what to do when required to get out and 
go onward. Since a man in livery opened a door of wrought-iron 
tracery over glass, she had no choice but to pass through. 
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It is possible that Max, by his supersenses, knew that she be- 
longed to his master, for, springing toward her, he nosed her 
hand. Thenceforward, during all the forty or fifty minutes of 
her stay, he kept close to her, either on foot or crouched beside 
her chair, till a curious thing happened when she regained the 
car. 

As she entered the hall, she heard a cheery voice. 

“Oh, so it’s you, Miss Follett! So glad you’ve come. It’s 
really too bad to bring you so far—only, it seemed to me we 
might be cozier here than if I went up to town.” 

Adown the golden space which seemed to Jennie much too 
majestic for anyone’s private dwelling, a brisk figure moved, with 
hand outstretched. A few seconds later, Jennie was looking into 
eyes such as she didn’t suppose existed in human faces. Beauty, 
dignity, poise, white hair dressed to perfection, and clothes such 
as Jennie had never seen off the stage—and rarely on it—were all 
subordinated to a hearty, kindly, womanly greeting before which 
they sank out of sight. Overpowered as she was by the material 
costliness of all she saw, the girl was well-nigh crushed by this 
unaffected affability. Like the Queen of Sheba at the court of 
Solomon, to be Scriptural again, there was no more spirit left 
in her. 

Mrs. Collingham went on talking as, side by side, they walked 
slowly up the strip of red carpet into the cool recesses of the house. 

“T hope you didn’t find the train too stuffy. It’s too bad they 
won't give us a parlor-car on thelocals. For the last three or four 
years we only have a parlor-car on what they call the ‘husbands’ 
trains ’—one in the morning and one in the afternoon—and, my 
dear, they make us pay for it as if ‘4 

A toss of the hands proved to Jennie that Mrs. Collingham 
knew the difference between cheap and dear, which again took 
her by surprise. 

They passed through the terrace drawing-room, which Jennie 
couldn't notice because she trod on air, and came out to the 
flagged pavement. Even here, Mrs. Collingham didn’t pause, 
but, leading the way to the end of it, she went round a corner to 
the northern and more private side of the house, which looked 
into a little wood. 

“Mr. Collingham’s at home—just driven down—but I'm not 
going to have him here. Men are such a nuisance when women 
talk about intimate things, don’t you think? They make such 
mountains of mole-hills. It’s just as when you have a cry. 
They think your heart must be breaking, and never seem to 
understand that it gives you some relief.” 

Jennie was still more astounded. That the mistress of Colling- 
ham Lodge, a great figure in Marillo Park, and therefore high up 
in the peerage of the United States, could have the same feelings 
as herself seemed the touch of nature that makes the whole world 
kin to a degree she had put beyond the limits of the human heart. 

They came to a construction like a giant bird-cage—a room out 
of doors, yet sheltered from noisome insects like their own 
screened piazza, furnished with an outdoor-indoor luxury. 

“*We don’t have many mosquitoes at Marillo,”’ Mrs. Colling- 
ham explained, as she led the way ia, “but in spring they can be 
troublesome. So we'll have our tea here. Gossip will bring it 
presently. Where will you sit? I think you'll like that chair. 
There! What about a cushien? Oh, I’m sure you don’t need it 
at your age, but, still one likes to be comfortable. No, Max; 
stay out. Well, if you must come in, come in. He seems to lik 
you,” she chatted on. *‘*He’s Bob's dog, and I suppose he takes 
to Bob’s friends.” 

Reudered speechless by this frank ref rence to the man who 
was the bond between them, there was fortunately no immediate 
need for Jennie to speak, since Gossip appeared in the doorway 
pushing the tea-equipage. It was a little table on wheels, and on 
it Jennie noticed, in a general way, every magnificent detail— 
the silver tray, the silver kettle, the silver teapot. the silver tongs, 
the silver spoons. “And all of them solid,” she said to herself 
awesomely. She regretted that she wouldn't be at liberty to 
recount these marvels at home. At home, they thought her 
merely at the studio, while she had been borne away through the 
air as by a witch on a broomstick. 

Jennie would have said that Mrs. Collingham had _ hardly 
looked at her, but then, she reflected, every woman knew how 
little /ooking you had to do to grasp the details of another wom- 
an’s personality. You took them all in at a glance, as if you 
brought seven or eight senses into play. Esch time her hostess, 
now settled behind the tea-table. lifted her fine eves, Jennie was 
sure they “got” her, like a camera. 

“You pose, don’t you?” The words came out in a casual, 
friendly tone as she busied herself with the spiit-lamp. ‘That 
must be so interesting. I often wonder, when I’m in the big 


galleries, what the immortal women would have said had they 
known how their features would go down through the ages, 
Take Dorotea Nachtigal, for instance, the original of Holbein’s 
‘Meyer Madonna,’ in Darmstadt—the most wonderful of all 
the Madonnas, I always say—and how queer I suppose she would 
have felt if she’d known that we should be adoring her when she’s 
no more than a handful of dust. Or the model who posed for the 
Madonna di San Sisto. Or the young things who sat to Greuze. 
Did you ever think of them?” 

Jennie saw how Bob could have come by words like “polyg- 
amous” and ‘“‘monogamous.” People at Marillo Park spoke a 
language of their own—‘‘ English with frills on it,” was the way 
she put it to herself. From the intonation, she was able to frame 
her answer in the negative, while, once more, the superb eves, 
which were oddly like Bob’s little steely ones, were lifted on her 
with a smile. 

“You know, I should think people would be crazy to paint you. 
How do you like your tea? Sugar? Cream? One lump? Two 
lumps?” Having flung out answers at random, Jennie leaned 
forward to take her cup, while the kindly voice ran on: ‘‘ Just as 
you sit there you're a picture. Funny I should have given you a 
tan-colored cushion, because it tones in exactly.” 

Jennie explained that the various shades of brown and some 
of the deeper ones of red were among her favorites. 

“Because they go so well with your hair,” her hostess said 
comprehendingly, and studying her now more frankly. “My 
dear, you’ve got the most lovely hair! It isn’t auburn; it isn’t 
coppery; it isn’t red. It’s—what is it? Oh, I see! It’s amber— 
it’s the extraordinary shade Romney gets into some of his por- 
traits of Lady Hamilton. You see it in the one in the Frick 
gallery, if I remember rightly. You must look the next time 
you're there.” 

Jennie tried to stammer that she would, only that her syllables 
ran into each other and became incoherent. 

“But Romney couldn’t paint you,” Mrs. Collingham declared 
enthusiastically, putting her cup to her lips. ‘‘He’s too Georgian. 
You're the twentieth century. You’re the perfect spirit of the 
age—restless, rebellious, wistful, and delicate all at once. Girls 
nowadays remind me of exquisite, fragile things. like the spire of 
the Sainte Chapelle, only built of steel. You’ve got the steel 
look—all slender and unbendable. It’s curious that—the way 
women look like the ages in which they’re born. You've only to 
go through a portrait collection to see that it’s so. Take the 
Stuart women, for instance—the Vandyck and Lely women— 
great saucer-eyed things, with sensual lips and breasts. And 
then the Holbein women, so terribly got up in their stiff Sunday 
clothes, which they must have hurried to put into their cedar 
chests the minute they got home from mass. But they belong 
to their time, don’t you think?” 

Jennie could only say she did think, vowing in her heart that 
the next day would see her going round the Metropolitan Museum 
with a catalogue. 

“But you! Hubert Wray says he’s done a wonderful study of 
you, and I’m crazy to seeit. The only thing I don’t like fron his 
description is that he’s got you.in a Greek dress and attitude, 
and J think, now that I’ve seen you, that the day after to-morrow 
is your style. What do you say yourself?” 

“T don’t know about the day after to-morrow; I’m so busy 
with to-day.” 

Mrs. Collingham took this with a pleasant little laugh. 

“You clever thing! You won’t give yourself away.” She 
mused a few seconds, a smile on her lips, and then said, with a 
sudden lifting of the eyes, “What do you think of Bob?” 

The girl could only stammer, 

“Think of him—in what way?” 

“Do you think he looks like me?” ; 

In this rapid, unexpected shifting of the ground, Jennie was 
like a giddy person trying to keep her head. 

“Well, yes—in a way; only és 

Mrs. Collingham laughed again. 

“T see that, too. He does. I can’t deny it. Often when I look 
at him, I see myself; only—you'll laugh, I know—only, myself as 
I’d be reflected in the back of a silver spoon. That’s the trouble 
with Bob—he’s so unformed. You must have noticed it. 
suppose it’s the war; and yet I don’t know. He’s always beet 
like that—a dear fellow. but no more than half grown. I dare say 
that by the time he’s fifty, he’ll be something like a man.” : 

As there seemed to be no absolute need for a response to this, 
Jennie waited for more. It came, after another little spell of musing: 

‘‘He’s talked to me so much about vou al! through the winter. 
That's why I asked you to come down. Mr. Collingham and I 
feel so tremendously indebted to vou for the way you've acted. 
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** Edie, I believe so much in that girl that, if she was to play me false— But there—good Lord !— 
she couldn't. So why talk about it any more?” 


Jennie could only repeat feebly, 

“The way I’ve acted?” 

_ “I mean the way you’ve understood hira. Almost any other 
girl—yes, and girls right here in Marillo Park—would have taken 
him at his word.” Jennie’s lips were parted, but unable to frame 
a question. Mrs. Collingham eyed the spirit-lamp. ‘‘All the 
same, that doesn’t excuse Aim. Even a fellow who isn’t half 
grown should have more sense than to make love to every girl he 
spends an hour with. One of these days, some girl will catch 
him, and then he'll be sorry. That’s why we’ve been so thankful 
for the kind of influence you’ve had over him, and why my hus- 
band and I thought we'd like to do something—well, something a 
little audacious.” 

Jennie was twisting her fingers and untwisting them, but 
luckily her hostess, by keeping her eyes on the spirit-lamp, didn’t 
notice this sign of nervousness. Once more she spoke, with a 
musing half-smile. 

“We—we see a good deal of some one else who keeps talking 
about you: and—you won’t mind, will you?—of course we’ve 
drawn our cenclusions. We couldn’t help that—could we? 
when they were staring us in the face.” 

Do you mean Mr. Wray?” Jennie asked, with the pointblank 
helplessness of one who @vesn’t know how to hedge. 

Oh, f didn’t use the name—now, did I? And, as I’ve said, 
What we've seen we've seen, and we couldn’t help it. But, of 


par if it hadn’t been for Bob, we shouldn’t have seen so 
ICKIY, 


“But he doesn’t know?” Jennie cried, more as query than as 
affirmation. 

“No; I suppose he doesn’t. I only mean that, as you refused 
Bob so many times—he told me that—we naturatly thought 
there must be some one else, and when everything pointed that 
way—and Hubert talked of you so much—” She kept this line 
of reasoning suspended while once more she shifted her ground 
suddenly. ‘‘I wonder if you’ve ever realized how hard it is to 
show your gratitude toward people to whom you truly and deeply 
feel grateful.” 

Jennie mumbled something to the effect that she had never 
been in that situation. 

“Well, it 7s a situation. People are so queer and proud and 
difficile. I suppose it’s we older people who run up oftenest 
against that; but if Mr. Collingham and I could only do for people 
the things we might do, and which they won’t let us dd——” 

Once more the idea was suspended to give Jennie time to take 
in the fact that a good thing was coming her way; but all she 
could manage was to stare with frightened, fascinated eyes and 
no power of thought. 

“Do you know, my dear,” the artless voice ran on, ‘‘now that 
I’m face to face with you, I’m really afraid. I told my husband 
that, if he’d leave us alone together, I shouldn’t be—and, after 
all, I am.” She leaned forward confidentially. ‘‘How frank 
would you let me be? How much would you be willing for me 
to say?” But before the girl could invent a reply, the voice kept 
up its even, caressing measure. ‘‘J know how things are with 
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you—at least, I think 
I do. Ive been 
young, my dear. I 
know what it is to be 
in love. You're col- 
oring, but you 
needn’t do it—not 
with me. You're very 
much in love, aren't 
you?” 

Jennie bowed her 
head to hide her 
tears. She hadn’t 
meant to admit how 
much in love she was, 
but this sympathy 
unnerved her. 

“You do love Hu- 
bert, don’t you?” 

“Yes; but——’ 

“And that’s why 
you told Bob you 
couldn’t = marry 
him?” 

“That’s one of the 
reasons; but——” 

“One of the rea- 
sons will do, my dear. 
You don’t know how 
much I feel with you 
and for vou. I could 
tell you a little story 
about myself when I 
was your age—but, 
then, old love-tales 
are like dried flowers; 
they've lost their 
scent and color. Mi. 
Collingham and Lare 
very fond of Hubert, 
and, of course. he 
doesn’t make enough 
to marry on as things 
are now. He has a 
little something. I 
suppose, and, with 
the work he’s doing, 
the future is secure. 
You'll find, one day, 
that he'll be painting 
you as Andrea del 
Sarto painted Lu- 
crezia, and Rem- 
brandt Saskia— 
their wives, you 
know 

“Oh, but, Mrs. 
Collingham——”’ 

“There, there, my 
dear! I’m not going 


to say anything more She stood very much as a deer stands when surprised in the bracken—head erect, eyes curious. 


about that. I know 

Hubert and what he . 

wants, and so my husband and I thought that if we could show 
our gratitude to you and make things easier for him——”’ 

“Oh, but vou couldn't!” 

““We couldn’t unless you helped us. That goes without saying, 
of course. But we hoped you would. You see, when people have 
so much—not that we're so tremendously rich, but when they 
have enough—and when they know, as we do, what struggle is— 
and there’s been anyone whom they admire as we admire you, 
after all you’ve done for Bob—we thought that if we could give 
you a little present—a wedding present it would be—only just a 
little in anticipation—we thought five thousand dollars——” 

She ceased suddenly, because Jennie appeared as one transfixed. 
She sat erect; but the life seemed to have gone out of her. 

Mrs. Collingham was prepared for this; she had discounted it 
in advance. ‘‘She’s playing for more,” she said to herself. Luck- 
ily, she had named her minimum only, and had arranged with her 
husband for a maximum. The maximum was all the same to her 
so long as she saved Bob. Having given Jennie credit for seeing 
through the game all along—such girls were quick and astute— 


she had expected that the first figure of the “present” would 
meet with just this reception. 

But Jennie was saying to herself, “Oh, if this kind offer had 
only come yesterday!" Five thousand dollars was a sum ot 
which she could not see the spending-limitations. It meant-all 
of which the family had need and that she herself had ever 
coveted. With five thousand dollars she could not only have 
put her father on his feet but have come before Hubert as a 
heiress. 

“Tf you don’t think it enough,” Mrs. Collingham said at last, 
with a shade of coldness in her tone, “I should be willing to make 
it seven—or ten. Perhaps we'd better say ten at once, and en' 
the discussion. My husband’s willing to make it ten, but I dont 
think he’d give more. Our son is very dear to us”—the realities 
seeped through in spite of her attempts at comedy—*‘and, ob, 
Miss Follett, if you'll only help us to keep him for ourselves 
you've helped us already ——”’ 

Jennie staggered to her feet. Her arms hung lax at her sides. 
Ten thousand dollars! The sum was fabulous! It would have 
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meant all cares lifted from the home—and Hubert! She was 
har y aware of speaking as she said: 
Oh, Mrs. Collingham, I can’t take your money. I wish I 


could, My God, how I wish I could! But—but——” 
“But, for goodness’ sake, child, why can’t you?” 
Because—oh, because—I’m married to Bob already.” 


IX 


IT was one of those occasions when the auditory nerve seems 
to connect imperfectly with the brain. Mrs. Collingham placed 
‘cup on the table and leaned forward, puzzled, tense. 

What did you say? Sit down. Tell me that again.” 

Jennie collapsed against the tan cushion of the chair and 
repeated her confession. Her hostess’s brows knitted painfully. 
“But I don’t understand. When did you marry him?” 

The girl explained that it had been on the previous afternoon. 


But—but—you said just now that you were in love with 
some one else,” 


Till he gave her a sign, she made no movement to go farther. And for a minute he gave her no sign. 
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“So I am—only— 
only, Bob made me.” 

“Made you 
what?” 

“Made me go and 
get a license and 
marry him. He 
said”’—her lips and 
tongue were so 
parched that it was 
hard to form the 
words—‘‘he said he 
was going away in a 
few days to South 
America, and that he 
couldn’t go unless he 
knew I was his wife. 
I begged him to let 
me off, but he—he 
wouldn’t. Oh, Mrs. 
Collingham, what 
am I to do?” 

The appeal helped 
Junia to rally her 
stricken powers. It 
enabled her to say 
inwardly: ‘I must 
act through this girl 
herself. IfI estrange 
her, I may lose my 
son.” A flash of the 
lioness-wrath with 
which she trembled 
might lead to an irre- 
trievably false step. 
So she made her tone 
kindly, sympathetic, 
almost affectionate. 

“And Bob—does 
he know that—that 
you care for some one 
else?” 

“He never asked 

“But don’t you 
think you should 
have told him?” 

“That’s not so 
very easy when——”’ 

“But there was 
some sort of under- 
standing between 
you and Hubert, 
wasn’t there?” 

Jennie’s only an- 
swer to this was to 
clasp her hands and 
say, 

“Oh, Mrs. Colling- 
ham, how do people 
get divorces?” 

This being more 
than Junia had 
hoped for, she tried to use the opening to the best of her ability. 

‘“‘They—they do something that—that makes the other person 
want to be free.””. Trying to explain this further, she ran the risk 
of citing a case perhaps too close to the point. ‘“‘For instance, if 
my husband wanted to be free, he’d do something that would 
make me willing to divorce him.” 

“And would you?” 

“You see, I’m taking the case of his wanting to be free. In 
that situation, he’s the one who would do the thing. If I wanted 
to be free, I suppose—I suppose I should do it.” 

‘So that if I wanted to be free, it would be up to me to do the 
thing rather than up to Bob?” 

A moral issue being here at stake, Junia was obliged, in the 
expressive American phrase, ‘‘to sidestep,” though she supposed 
that the suggestion in the air was of no more than Jennie had 
done already. 

‘“‘[’m not giving you advice, my dear; I’m only trying to answer 
your question. I’m so sorry for you that I’d do anything I could 
to help to unravel the tangle.” 
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“Then you think there are ways of unraveling it?” 

“Oh, certainly; if you were willing to——” 

“To what, Mrs. Collingham. There’s almost nothing I wouldn’t 
do—to get us all out—when you've been so kind to me.” 

Having a conscience of her own, Junia continued to 
step.” 

My dear, I can’t tell you what to do. I’m not sure that I 
know—very well. You see, it’s your trouble, and you must get 
out of it. I'll help you. I will do that— In every way I can I'll 
make it easy for you. But I couldn’t advise—or—or put any- 
thing in your way that might be considered as—as temptation.” 

But conscientious scruples were not in Jennie’s line. When 
eager to reach a point, she went to it straight. 

“If Bob came back from South America and found I was living 
with Hubert, wouldr’t he have to divorce me then?”’ 

Junia rose in the agitaticr of one unused to plain talk, and 
shocked by it. 

“Jennie—your name is Jennie, isn’t it?—I must go and speak 
to Mr. Collingham. You'll stay here—won’t you?—till I come 
back. I may have something then rather import.nt to say.” 

The girl sat still, looking up adoringly. 

‘“‘ Are you going to tell him?” 

“No; I think not. But there’s something I want to ask him. 
I don’t think that either you or I had better say anything to any- 
one. What do you think?” 

Jennie shook her head. 

“‘T don’t want to. I wish nobody would ever have te know.” 

“T wish Hubert didn’t have to know. Perhaps he won’t; and 
yet— Let us think.” She dropped into a chair nearer to Jennie 
than the one behind the tea-table. ‘‘One thing I must ask you: 
What happened after you and Bob went through that ceremony 
yesterday afternoon?” 

“Nothing happened. He motored back to his friends on Long 
Island, and I took the ferry and went home. He said he’d see me 
on Saturday to say good-by.” 

“Where?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. In Central Park, I expect. He’s asked me 
to meet him there once or twice already.” 

“But I wouldn’t go anywhere else with him if I were you—not 
into a house or anything.” 

“T won’t if he doesn’t make me.” 

“T’d be firm about that. You see, if you did—well, I’m sure 
you understand—it might—it might make it harder for you to 
find your way out to where you'd be happy again. Are you 
sure you see what I mean?” 

“T’ve had that out with him. He’d said that nothing would 
happen till he got back from South America.” 

Relieved by this simple statement, Junia went on: 

“ And if I were you, I wouldn’t say a word to anybody—not 
even to your own father and mother. Your mother is living, 
isn’t she? Don’t even tell Bob that you’ve seen me. Don’t tell 
anyone anything. Let it be your secret and mine. I want you 
to feel that I’m your friend, and anxious to help you out of the 
muddle in which you’ve tied up your happiness. At first, when 
you told me, I thought more of Hubert; but now that we’ve 
talked, I’m thinking of you, too, and how much I should like to 
see you—’’ Adim smile conveyed the rest of the thought while 
she rose again. “Now I'll go. Don’t be alarmed if I’m a little 
long. Max will take care of you.” 

Left to herself, Jennie’s emotions came in waves of conflicting 
calculation. Had she only been in love with Bob, and not with 
Hubert, all this graciousness would have lapped her round in silk 
and softness. Nothing would have been denied her from a 
limousine to pearls. There would have been the villa for the 
family, with Gussie and Gladys turned into “ buds.” 

But, as an offset to it, there would be the renunciation. Some- 
how, since cutting herself away from Hubert by the ceremony with 
Bob, he seemed nearer to her than before. Things she had sup- 
posed to be out of the question now presented themselves as more 
in the line of those that could be done. Within twenty-four 
hours she had lived much; she kad ripened much. Now that 
she had had this talk with Mrs. Collingham, Hubert became more 
definitely an alternative. She could choose him and let this 
wealth and beauty go, or she could choose the wealth and beauty 
and let him— But, at the thought of turning her back on him, 
something seemed to choke her. 

On the other hand, home conditions were well-nigh imperative. 
Love and Hubert were all very well, but they were part of the 
world of romance. The family, with its concrete needs, was 
actuality. Jennie thought of each one of them in turn, but of 
Teddy most of all. Among those of her own generation, he was 
her favorite. If she became openly Mrs. Robert Bradley Col- 
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lingham, junior, of Marillo Park, Teddy would go far. He might 
have a place like Mr. Brunt’s. Only the other day her father had 
said of Mr. Brunt, “There’s one who don’t have any trouble in 
pickling down his ten a week.” To see Teddy pickling down his 
ten a week, which would be more than five hundred dollars in g 
year, Jennie was ready to submit to almost anything—even Bob’s 
hands on her person. She might get used to them, and, if she 
didn’t, why, the daily sacrifice would be not without its reward, 

She had reached something like this decision when Mrs. Col- 
lingham came back. Watching her from the minute when she 
rounded the corner of the flagged pavement, Jennie noted a rapid 
change in her expression. At first it was terrible—that of a queen 
in wrath. As she approached the bird-cage, however, it cleared so 
quickly that by the time she reached the threshold, it was almost 
tender. 

“That’s because she likes me,’’ Jennie said to herself. She was 
accustomed to being liked, though especially by men. “I think 
it will cheer her up if I say right off that I’ve come to stay with 
her.” 

To make this announcement she had risen to her feet, with lips 
already parted; but Mrs. Collingham forestalled her. 

“Sit down again, my dear. I want to talk to you some more. 
I must tell you about Mr. Collingham.”’ She herself sank into 
the chair near Jennie which she had already occupied. She 
panted as after a difficult experience. ‘‘Oh dear! It’s been so 
trying! You don’t know him, do you? Well, he’s a goccd man— 
kind and just in his way—but, oh, so stern and relentiess! If he 
knew what Bob had done in going through that mad thing with 
you, he’d turn the boy adrift.” 

Having reseated herself already, Jennie now closed her lips. 
She had forgotten Mr. Co'lingham. *‘‘ Coming to stay” was 
m eting a new obstacle. 

“Tt’s only fair to you to make you understand what kind of 
man my husband is. Of course he’s a strong man; otherwise he 
wouldn’t have accomplished all he has. My son, my daughter, I 
myself—we’re but puppets on his string. His word has to be law 
to us. And with Bob the way he is—wanting to marry every girl 
he meets—and forgetting her next day—his father has no patience. 
You don’t know how hard it is for me, my dear, always to have 
to stand between them.” 

As she paused to dab her eyes, Jennie saw the limousine, the 
villa, with Teddy’s chance of pickling down ten a week, fading 
out like a picture in the movies. 

“T wouldn’t dare to tell him of the great wrong Bob has done 
to vou. He’d disinherit him on the spot. If Bob were to insist 
on having this escapade—you wouldn’t really call it a marriage, 
would you?—but if he were to insist on its being made public, 
why, there’d be an end of his relations with his father. My 
husband would neither give him a cent nor leave him a cent. I 
must say that Bob would deserve it; but, Jennie, I’m thinking of 
you. You’d have forsaken the man you loved, married a man you 
didn’t care for, and got nothing in the world to show for it. 
That’s where you’d have to suffer, and I can see well enough that 
you're suffering already.” 

There was every reason now that Jennie’s tears should begin 
to flow. Flow they did while her companion watched. 

“And yet, as you'll see, Mr. Collingham is not an unkind man. 
When I explained to him that we might be more indebted to you 
than I had thought at first, he said-———”’ 

With a look of anticipation, Jennie stopped crying suddenly, 
though the tears already shed were glistening on her cheek. 

The point was now to find phraseology at once clear enough 


and delicate enough to suggest a course and yet not shock the j 


sensibilities. 

“You see, my dear, it is this way: One has to keep one’s ideals, 
hasn’t one? That goes without saying. Once we let our ideals 
go”’—she flung her hands outward—“ well, what’s the use of 
living? My own life hasn’t been as happy as you might think; 
and if it hadn’t been for my ideals——”’ 

Jennie broke in because she couldn’t help it. 

“Mr. Wray is ideal for a man, don’t you think, Mrs. Colling 
ham?” 

It was the lead Junia needed. 

“He’s perfect, Jennie, in his way; and, oh, how I wish yot 
were as free as forty-eight hours ago! You could be, of course 
if— But I mustn’t advise you, must I? I don’t know how to 
I’m just as lost as youare. Only, if you could find a way to cast 
the burden of the whole thing on Bob——” 

“Do you mean to make him get the divorce?” d 

“In that case, we should want to feel that you had something 
to fall back upon. And so my husband thought that perhaps 
twenty-five thousand dollars——”’ (Continued on page 113) 
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to live for a 
discouraging, 


oe We began to see the humor of the situation. We even Mary 
Cgan to think that it would be good for us. We had so long Roberts 

a with beds and food and raiment. We had Rinehart 
and we were having it. 

anf neon. while, we had time. “We'had nothing but time 

toad. ‘No - ace to Walpi went a tiny, twisting, agonizing 


In the Cation de Chelly, Arizona 


pirit of the 
ightseer 


The Desert Caravaners 
in the land of the 
Chff-Dwellers 


By 


E were, literally, marooned in the desert. 
rue, the trading-post had water and 
also sardines, crackers, canned fruit, and such- 
like provision against starvation. But we were 

n indefinite period on such food, and the prospect was 

: ioe We had no dishes, no tents, and no bedding. 

sort of lethargy of despair settled down on us, but it had a 
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could negotiate it. Indeed, the only easy way to 
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The road to Walpi, which 
lies on the very top of 
the rocks 


Walpi is by aeroplane, 
and so narrow is the 
mountain ledge on 
which it lies, some 
fifteen feet or so 

in one place, that 

a_ self-respecting 
aeroplane would 
overhang it in 
some places, 
once landed, on 
either side. Yet 

the more inac- 
cessible Walpi 
appeared, the 
more determined 

I was to reach it. 

At first we 
viewed that eagle’s 
nest of a town from 
below. Then a hand- 
ful started to climb to 
it, afoot. But I had 
long ago learned that 
observation and cunning 
are better than muscle for 
surmounting obstacles, and in 
a shed I had seen a covered two- 
seated wagon. 

Could horses be secured for that 
wagon? They could. Could the horses 
pull the wagon up the trail? Well, the 
road had slipped in one place, but it 
might be done. Would some of the 
women care to ride? Would they! 

We lunched on cheap sardines, canned 
cheese, crackers, and tinned fruit (ob- 
serve this menu, for it will be repeated) 
and then mounted into our chariot. We 
were off. And the road had certainly 
slipped. On the edge of the abyss was 
still a portion of it, and to this portion 
we clung desperately, our vehicle scrap- 
ing along the cliff-wall, and not an inch 
to spare. 

Near the top we overtook one of the 
foot-climbers leaning against a rock. He 
hailed us politely, and took off his hat. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “but do 
you know where I can get a taxi-cab?” 

Then, at last, we were on top, and miles 
on miles of desert and mesa lay below us; 
the trading-post was a midget; our cars 
were tiny, almost indistinguishable dots. 

6S 
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(Above) How your Indian rugs are made 
(Below) Indian sand-painting 


The snake-dance alter- 
nates between Oraibi and 
Walpi, cne vear at one 
town, the next at the 
other. I should like 
to see it at Walpi, 
in that magnificent 
environment. For 

Walpi is superb. 

Older probably 

than the fortress- 
castles on the 
Rhine, impreg- 
nable and 
proudly domi- 
nating, there is 
nothing with 
which to com- 
pare it. It should 
be the Mecca of 
innumerable 
desert caravans, 
but to-day it stands 
alone, visited by a 
few artists, a_hall- 
dozen tourists each 
year. 

It has, like all Indian 
towns of the Southwest, its 
beauties and its ugliness. Its 
streets are clean and its cliff-faces 
filthy. And in one of its flat-roofed 
adobe houses I found a young Indian 
girl reading a copy of COSMOPOLITAN. 

I think there is tragedy there. The 
girl was young, pretty, and neat. She 
had been to school and spoke good 
English. About her was going on the 
primitive life of her people. Yet, from 
that early period when she had gone 
away to the government school, she 
had been taught the order and decorum 
of living. She had learned of that great 
world beyond the desert, where lay the 
modern enchantments, to a girl, of 
romantic love, of personal and sophist- 
cated adornment, and of luxury. 

But she had gone back; for what else 
is there for her? The tribal system & 
patriarchal. It holds the family close; 
it demands her loyalty and her return. 
And in time she marries and bears chil- 
dren. It is these children, and not 
the present generation, which will profit 
by her school training, for she will see 
it that they have what she has not ha 
a chance t» adventure and to achieve 
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Mary Roberts Rinehart 


A famous motion-picture star made a picture at Walpi. In 
some way, probably a method not unknown in politics, he se- 
cured the cooperation of the Indians, and the results were good. 
Then he went back to his studio, and there made a miniature 
Walpi, cliffs and all, which he proceeded to destroy. ‘Thus, 
Walpi in the picture shakes, totters, and disappears. Then, 
the picture finished, the star decided, on his way East, 
to go back there and show the picture to the Indians. 

The night came. The audience gathered. They 
watched the picture with stoical interest until—horror : 
of horrors!—they saw Walpi, their own Walpi, de- 
stroyed. Madly they rushed to the windows of the 
schoolhouse and looked out, and there was Walpi, 
their own Walpi, safe and whole against the 
star-filled sky. 

Truly these white men were magicians. 

We had, as usual, returned to the car with 
loot, and now began that fascinating pursuit 
of the hideous Indian doll which has made at 
least one bedroom in my house a chamber of 
horrors, and which was, later, to bring a young 
woman we will call “‘Annabelle,” that being 
her name, into contact with the law. For the 
pursuit of the Indian doll is even worse than 
that of the blanket. Blankets are made for 
sale; dolls must be rounded up in their lairs, 
coaxed from walls, unearthed from _hiding- 
holes, driven out at the point of a pocket- 
book, and forced to surrender. 

We had bought three dolls at Walpi, and 
there being no inch of space further available in 
the car, it became the duty of various members 
of the family each to nurse one effigy—paint, 
feathers, and all—as we went on. 

For we went on. It was Howard’s judgment 
that, as between one bedless spot in the desert and 
another, Keams Canon was better than where we 
were, and then, too, there was that irresistible im- 
pulse of the motorist to be moving. We went on. 

Again the pick and shovel. Again the wonderful, 
beautiful desert, again the washes and buttes and lizards 
and prairie-dogs. One of our drivers (Coniinued on page 145) 


(Above) The White House, a fine cliff-dwelling in the Cation de Chelly. (Below) The desert near entrance to the cafion 
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Man Who 


Looked 
Like 
Edison 


By 


Ben Ames 


Williams 


RNIE BUDDER was a leading member of a 
profession not always given its just due—that 
is to say, he was an expert washer of automo- 
biles. You have seen his like in your own 

service-station, garbed in rubber boots and rubber apron, 
a long-handled soapy brush in one hand, and the ragged 
end of a line of hose without a nozzle in the other. But unless you 
have attempted on your own account the task he so expeditiously 
performs, you have never properly appreciated this man. By the 
time you have run water over your car, only to find that it dries 
in muddy spots upon the varnished surface; by the time you have 
wet it again and wiped it hurriedly, and found the result sugges- 
tive of the protective coloration of a zebra; by the time you have 
for a third time applied the hose, and scrubbed with the sponge, 
and wiped with the chamois, and picked off with your finger- 
nails the lint and dust that still persist in sticking, you will have 
begun to value at their true worth such men as Ernie Budder. 

Ernie could and did wash and polish a car an hour, with mo- 
notonous regularity, all day long. For this work he was paid a 
dollar an hour, which seems munificent until you have tried it, 
and until you stop to consider that, for the work he has done, you 
pay his employer three dollars, and until you remember the cost 
of living and such matters not easy to forget. 

He was a fixture at my particular service-station, where his 
abilities were recognized by the powers that were. If you ran 
your car in and said confidentially to Forgan, the foreman: 
“Give her an extra good going-over, will you? I’ve been out on 
some muddy roads, and she needs it,’’ then Forgan would nod, 
and promise reassuringly, ‘I'll see to it that Ernie does her 
himself, boss.”” Upon which, if you knew Ernie and trusted 
Forgan, you went away completely at your ease. 

Ernie was not a young man, in spite of his youthful appellation. 
I suppose his name had once been Ernest. He was past middle 
life—how far past it was hard to guess. His hair was snow-white, 
and his square shoulders were a little stooped, but his hands were 
vigorous and his eye was mild and clear. There was a diffident 
affability about him, an amiability like that of a puppy which is 
afraid of being misunderstood; and, as a result of this quality, it is 
probable that he was somewhat put upon by the more aggressive 
characters among whom his lines were laid. My acquaintance 
with him was a matter of slow growth over a period of years. 
What might be called our friendship dated from the day when 
Ernie whispered to me that there had been a small leak in my 
radiator. I nodded abstractedly. 

“Thanks,” I told him. ‘I'll run her in to-morrow and let 
them patch it up.” 

He shook his head. 

“Don’t need to,” he told me. “I stuck a drop of solder on 
her to-day. Gave it a lick of enamel. You'll never notice the 
place at 
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I stifled my natural suspicion—for I did not know the man— 
and pulled out a bill; but Ernie smiled and backed away. 

“No, no,” he said pleasantly. ‘No; I like to tinker. Don't 
let Forgan know. That’s all.” 

I was a little dazed, would have insisted. But in the face of 
his persistent, good-natured refusal, I perceived that I had been 
mistaken. The man was not a type; he was an individual. And 
thereafter we became, as I have suggested, friends. If there was 
a grease-cup missing when he washed the car, I was sure to find 
it replaced. If my brakes needed adjusting, he found time to 
attend to them. A surface-cut on a tire that passed under his 
hands was apt to be filled with cement and composition and 
firmly closed. I eventually discovered that this habit was no 
secret to Forgan. 

“He thinks we ain’t wise,” the foreman said tome. ‘But I’ve 
spotted him at it. Long as he does them things on his own time, 
why should we kick? We don’t want to soak our customers. We're 
human, ain’t we? Besides, it makes ’em good-natured. And Ernie 
likes to think he’s putting something over. So I don’t let on. 

But it was not that Ernie liked to think he was putting some- 
thing over; it was simply, as the man had told me, that he liked 
to tinker. I was not alone in his favor. Others also benefited. 
He was a friend of all the world. 

I missed him one day when I drove in and left the car. 
Forgan laughed at my question. 

“Yep,” he said. ‘Gone. Got a vacation. Guy came in here 
—one of these movie men. Spotted Ernie, and said he wanted 
him for a picture. Said he looked the part. He'll be back in 4 
month or so. ’Less he gets the bug.” : 

I was interested, and a little amused at the thought of Erme 
on the film; and I hoped he would come back at the end of the 
stipulated month, hoped he would, in fact, escape the bug. 
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As matters chanced, it was two 
weeks over the allotted month be- 
fore I had occasion to take my 
car to the service-station. I drove 
in on my way to town in the morn- 
ing, and Forgan slid back the doors 
for me, and Ernie’s familiar smile, 
a little more alert than of old, 
greeted me from the washing-floor. 

“Just a wash and polish,” I told 
Forgan, as I rolled past him at the 
door; and he nodded and said, 

“Give her to Ernie.”’ 

I maneuvered in the narrow passage and 
headed in to the washing-floor; but Ernie held 
up a warning hand, smiling and nodding. 

“Cut her,’ he called. ‘‘Over this side.” 

And as I obeyed, wondering what it was 
all about, I saw that he cocked a wise eye toward the ceiling. 
Under his guidance, I brought the car into the position he de- 
sired, and then alighted and asked: 

“What’s the idea, Ernie? Used to be any old place would do.” 

Ernie chuckled. 
ao Look a’ there,” he admonished, and pointed upward. 

There’s an arrangement I’ve fixed up. Just shut up your 
Windows and you'll see.” 

Mine is a sedan; I obediently closed windows and doors. 

“Rigged her myself,” Ernie repeated. “Just three-four 
lengths of pipe and a punch. Works great on a closed car.” 
And he yanked at the long wooden pole which opened the water- 
valve against the ceiling. 

_That which Ernie has indicated so pridefully was a rectangle 
ol two-inch pipe, hung in such position that it was just above the 
roof of the car. When the valve was opened, from this pipe 
through numberless orifices descended a veritable water-curtain 
composed of many tiny streams. The water struck upon the top 
— car and flowed down over front and rear and sides in 
sneets, 

“Wets her and rinses her all at once,” Ernie pointed out to me. 

Saves a lot of time, and does a sight better job. I rigged her.” 
He was, as I have said, immensely proud—proud as a child. 
The idea was undoubtedly ingenious, and I told him so. 

I got « lot of ideas,” he assured me. “I’m figuring on them.” 


Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


{ heard from Ernie, and in frag- 
mentary snatches, the story of 
his moving-picture experience. 
“They wanted me,” he told me 
seriously one day, because I 
looked so much like Tom Edison. 


Didn't you ever notice that?” 


I nodded. 

“How’d you like the movies?” I asked. 

“Great!” he said. ‘Say, I want to tell 
you ” 
' But I was already overdue at the office, 
and I made my excuses tothe oldman. An- 
other time, I said, would do. He agreed, as 
he always agreed, and I left him at work 
upon the car. Forgan, at the door, winked in his direction as 
I passed, and asked, 

“Do you make him?” 

“Why?” I inquired. ‘“‘What do you mean?”’ 

“You watch the old coot,’” Forgan admonished me. 
a new man.” 


He’s 


I heard from Ernie, and in fragmentary snatches, the story 
of his moving-picture experience. There was a studio in one of 
the more remote suburbs, the plant of a fly-by-night company 
of none too good repute. The director of this company it was 
who had enticed Ernie away. 

“They wanted me,” he told me seriously one day, “be- 
—_ I looked so much like Tom Edison. Didn’t you ever notice 
that?”’ 

I did not smile, for Ernie was perfectly sober. But that this 
washer of automobiles was even remotely like the great inventor 
seemed to me a ridiculous suggestion. It was true that Ernie 
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had white hair, had a round and placid face; but there was in his 
countenance none of that strength which is so evident in the 
other’s. I told myself that it was possible the picture-people 
were wiser than I. that under the lights and with a touch of make- 
up here and there 

“A war-film, it was,’’ Ernie assured me. “I was the big 
man in it.” 

1 prompted. 

“Veah. Inventor. Working on a new torpedo thing. Spies 
after it, trying to get it from me. They had me working in a shop 
with barred windows and a steel door and a guard outside. Had 
a bed there. Slept there. In the picture, you understand. Ate 
there and everything. People’d come to see me, and I’d show 
*em how the thing worked. I was the big man in that picture, 
I'll tell you.” 

“That must have been an interesting experience,”’ I suggested. 

He nodded, started to speak, but an expression curiously and 
almost ludicrously secretive crossed his countenance. He held 
his tongue, turned back to his task in a manner almost curt. 

I drove out, and just outside the door—this was in January, 
and there was snow upon the streets—one of my chains flipped 
off. Forgan’s hail of warning stopped me, and he shut the door 
and came out to help me adjust the chain. 

“T see Ernie telling you about his movie,’”’ he said, as we 
worked. And I was surprised, for the man’s tone was perfectly 
respectful. 

“Ves,” I replied. “He seems to take it seriously.” 

“Well, now, you know,” Forgan told me, “‘it’s made 
a big change in Ernie.”’ 

“*Change?’’’ I blew upon my cold fingers and fum- 
bled at the chains. 

“Ves. He never had much git-up to him 
before. But now he’s full of ideas. Rigged 
that water-curtain to wash the cars. 
Things like that. Good ideas, too.” 

My interest was caught. 

*A real inventor?” 

“You'd be surprised. He took him two 
of these here electric pads that 
you sleep on when you got the 
lumbago, and made a bag of 
them, just right to fit round the 
carbureter and the manifold of 
his old flivver; and he keeps her 
all warm at night from the light- 
socket. No heat in his garage. 
No starter on his car; but he 
says she starts at the first whirl 
now.” 

“That’s pretty good,” I 
agreed. ‘‘More power to him. 
I’ve no heat, either. Use one of 
these electric things under the 
hood; but Ernie’s notion is 
better.” 

““Get him to make you one,” 
Forgan advised. And, the chain 
adjusted, I stepped in and drove 
away. 


I was able, thus prompted by Forgan, 
to mark the development in Ernie dur- 
ing the succeeding weeks. He became EI 
steadily more alert of eye, and at the ; 
same time more confident of his own 
powers. One day in early spring I drove 
in and remarked that I had dropped a 
grease-cup off the forward right-hand 
spring. 

“Tl stick one on,” he promised. 
around here somewheres.”” And 
added, “You won’t be using them 
things any more in.a vear or two.” 

suppose you're right. They'll do 
away with them somehow,” I agreed. 

“They won't,” said Ernie. ‘But I will.” 

““You’ve got a scheme? Automatic lubrica- 
tion?” 

“Better than that,” he told me. 

““Better?’” 

“T’ll show you one o’ these days,” he prom- 
ised. But would say no more. 


The guard at the door was not to keep “Ves, 
others out but to keep him in there. 


It was not till early May that I was shown, and, as the thing 
chanced, it was Forgan who then showed me. 

I happened to come in when Ernie was not there. We spoke 
of him, and Forgan said, ; 

“You know what that old guy’s done?”’ I shook my head, 
‘“Company’s backing him,” said Forgan. ‘“He’s got a great 


_ thing. You come down-stairs.”’ 


We went down to the machine shop under the receiving floor, 
Forgan unlocked the door, led me into a small room. On a 
bench was set upa tiny electric motor, harnessed to a wheel and 
connected with a simple bit of apparatus which had no meaning, 
at first sight, at all. But Forgan stopped the motor and mace 
all clear to me. The power revolved a wooden spindle, which 
entered a hole in a steel block, whirling there. I could perceive 
no purpose in this, but Forgan said: 

“Tt’satest. Itdon’t doanything. Feel of it. Ain’t hot, is it?” 

I touched the steel, touched the spindle that had been revolvy- 
ing so swiftly. 

“No.” 

“See if vou can pull it out.” I tried, and failed. Tight fit, 
you see,”” Forgan told me. ‘“‘But she’s been spinning in there 
for three days now, except when we stop her to measure once 
in a while. No oil, and no heat, and no wear.” 

“But what’s it all about?” I asked. 

“That’s an oilless bearing,” Forgan explained, a little disgusted 
with my stupidity. ‘‘Piece of hard wood, filled with oil. Use 
the stuff to make wrist-pins and all, and you'll never have to 
oil vour chassis at all.” 

The thing broke upon me. 

“But does it work?”’ I asked. 

“You see it,” he said. ‘It works here. 
Well, it’ll work anywhere.” 

“And Ernie figured that out?” 

sure did.” 

“Why, the man’s a genius!’ 

“Veah. Ever since he went and got 
his picture took.” 

‘““How does he make this, anyway— 
this bearing? Soak the wood in oil?” 

Forgan laughed. 

“Not as easy asthat. He puts her in 
as hot as the devil, and under a lot of 
pressure. Don’t just know how. He 
won't tell. He’s got a lay-off now to 
work it out. Figuring on cost. Cost’s 
too much now; but he’s going to figure 
to make it cheaper. He ce 

Ernie himself came in just then. I 
hardly knew him. He had on a new suit 
of clothes; he was close-shaven, and his 
4 hair was trimmed. His bearing was 
that of a successful and confident man, 
and he nodded to the respectful Forgan 
as one nods to a chauffeur. 

‘How is she?”’ he asked. 

“Cool. as a cucumber,” Forgan as- 
sured him. 

Any wear?”’ 

“T'll see,” the foreman said with 
alacrity, and proceeded to dismantle 
the test-apparatus and apply a ml- 
crometer to the bearing. Ernie nodded 
to me, and I said, 

“Seems like a fine thing.” 

“It is,’ he replied, positively and 
confidently, yet without a trace of arro- 
gance or ugly pride. “Yes; it will do 
very well.” 

“No wear at all,” 
Forgan reported, and 


Ernie nodded assent, 
‘Keep her going, 


he directed. 
While Forgan was setting the appa- 
ratus again in position, Ernie and I 
went up the stairs together. He said, 
as we came to the main floor, 
“By the way, that film, you know 


’ 


“The one you were in—— 
It’s at the Globe nest 
week.” 
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“They had me working in a shop with barred windows and a steel door and a guard outside.” 


“I'll surely go and see it,” I promised him. 

We separated with a word, and I drove home, marveling at 
this new man that had been Ernie Budder—marveling at the 
Power of suggestion. He had been told that he looked like a 
Sreat inventor, and he had emerged from this experience stimu- 
lated, sure of himself, alert, and keen—a new man. 

Such a slight fillip from the finger of Destiny to throw open 
elore a man’s feet new and lofty ways 


Toward the end of the next week I went to the Globe, and so 
understood at last that what Destiny had brewed was tragedy. 
Ernie was in the film; so far he had been right. But in how 
different a réle! I could understand how they had tricked him. 
An actor on the screen knows nothing, or may know nothing of 
scenes in which he does not himself appear. Ernie had no doubt 
been told that he was playing the part of a great inventor upon 
whom the hopes of the nation rested; (Concluded on pause 94) 
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What has gone before: 


HE magnificent collection of jewels belonging to Madame 
de Montalais are stolen from the family chateau in the 
south of France. Eve de Montalais is a young American 
whose husband has been killed in the war. That the jewels 
have aroused the cupidity of the underworld is evident from 
two occurrences that preceded the robbery—first, an attack 
on the family by their new chauffeur, Albert Dupont, who 
turns out to be an apache: second, the visit of an automobile 
party which seeks shelter from a storm at the chateau. These 
people make themselves known as Whitaker Monk and Phi- 
nuit, Americans, and the Comte and Comtesse de Lorgnes. 
Dupont’s attack is frustrated by the timely appearance 
of one André Duchemin, whose real name is Michael Lan- 
yard, alias ‘“‘the Lone Wolf,” once a notorious criminal, but 
now reformed and just discharged from the British secret 
service. He is on a walking-tour in the Cévennes. He is 
wounded by Dupont and cared for at the chateau. He is 
there when the jewels are stolen, and knows that he will be 
suspected. He reveals his identity to Eve, for whom he has 
conceived what he believes to be a hopeless passion. But 
she expresses perfect confidence in him, and he tells her that 
he thinks he can recover her jewels. 


XI 
AU REVOIR 


\RLY in the afternoon Eve de Montalais made it possi- 

ble for Lanyard to examine the safe in her boudoir 

without exciting comment in the household. He was 

nearly an hour thus engaged, but brought back to the 
drawing-room only a face of disappointment. 

“Nothing,” he reported to Eve. “Evidently a gentleman of 

rigidly formal habits, your caller of last night, wouldn’t dream 


of dropping in at any hour without his gloves on. I’ve been over 
every inch of the safe, outside and in, and the frame of the 
screen, too, but—nothing. However, I’ve been thinking a bit 
as well, I hope to some purpose.” 

The woman nodded intently as he drew up his chair and sat 
down. 

“You have made a plan,” she stated rather than inquired. 

“T won't call it that—not yet. But one or two things seem 
fairly obvious, therefore must not be left out of consideration. 
For one: Assuming, for the sake of argument, that Mr. Whitaker 
Monk and his lot had a hand in this PP 

“Ah! You think that?” ’ 

“T admit I’m unfair. But first they quarrel with my sense ol 
the normal by being too confoundedly picturesque, too rich and 
brilliant, too sharp and smart and glib, too—well—theatrical. 
And then, if their intentions were so blessed pure, what right had 
they to make so many ambiguous gestures?” 

“Leading the talk up to my jewels, you mean?” 

“T mean every move they made—all too suspiciously smooth, 
too well rehearsed in effect. That stop to dine in Nant with the 
storm coming on when they could easily have made Millau before 
it broke—what else was that for but to stage a breakdown at your 
door at a time when it would be reasonable to beg the shelter 
and hospitality of your roof? Then Madame la Comtesse de 
Lorgnes—whoever she is—must get her feet wet, an excellent 
excuse for asking to be introduced to your boudoir and spy ovt 
the precise location of your safe. And when their car is hauled 
into the garage, Mr. Phinuit must go to help, which gives him 4 
chance to stroll at leisure through the lower part of the house and 
note every easy way of breaking in. Mr. Monk casually notes 
your likeness to the little girl he once met, he says, in your 
father’s office—something you tell me you don’t recall at all. 
And that places you as the veritable owner of the Anstruther 
jewels, and no mistake. Then—Madame de Lorgnes guiding 
the conversation by secret signals which I intercept—somebody 
recognizes me as the Lone Wolf, in spite of the work of years al 
a new-grown beard; and you are obliquely warned that, if your 
jewels should happen to disappear, it’s more than likely the Lone 
Wolf will prove to be the guilty party. Finally, when your & 
chauffeur—what’s his name?” 

“The name he gave us was Albert Dupont.” 
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A novel of mystery, 
love, and adventure 


By 
Louis Joseph Vance 


Illustrated by 


Pruett Cartes 


“A name as unique in 
France as John Smith is in 
England. When Albert 
Dupont tries to take my 
life, as a simple and natural 
act of vendetta——” 

“You really think it was that?” 

“T recognized the beast when he let 
off that pistol at my head. When 
Dupont half murders me and I’m laid 
up on your hands for nearly a month, 
our friends thoughtfully wait before 
they strike till lam able to be up and 
about, consequently in a position to be accused of a crime which 
no one would put past the Lone Wolf. Oh, I think we can fairly 
count Mr. Monk and his friends jn on this coup!”’ 

“Tam sure of it,” said Eve de Montalais. ‘ But Albert—is 
he one of them, their employee or confrére?” 

“Dupont? I fancy not. I may be wrong, but I believe he is 
entirely on his own—quite independent of the Monk party.” 

“But his attack on us at Montpellier, and later on you here?” 

“Coincidence, if you ask me. The weight of probability is 
against any collusion between the two parties.” 

“Please explain.” 

“Dupont is an apache of Paris. These other people were—if 
anything but poor misjudged lambs—swell mobsmen, the élite 
of the criminal world, “The two castes never work together be- 
cause they can’t trust each other.” 

“LT see, monsieur,” said the woman. “Then you think the thief 
may have been either one of the Monk party-——” 

ae — of them acting in concert,” Lanyard interrupted. 

r Albert.” 

_ “Not Dupont. Unless I underestimate him gravely, he is 
incapable of such finesse. He is a thug first, a thief afterward. 
He would have killed me out of hand when he had me at his 
mercy, down here, in the dark. Nor would he have been able to 
open the saic without using an explosive. That, indeed, is why, 
as T understand him, Dupont attacked your party at Mont- 
1c could have disposed of you there, he would have 
here to work upon the safe and blow it at his leisure. 
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saw him; before 
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ay giving way. 


“But why has he made no other attempt?”’ 
“You forget the police have been making the neighborhood 
fairly warm for him. Besides, he wanted me out of the way 


before he tried housebreaking. If he had succeeded in murder- 
ing me that night, I don’t doubt he would have burglarized the 
chateau soon after. But he failed; the police were stirred up to 
renewed activity, and if Monsieur Dupont is not now safely back 
in Paris, hiding in some warren of Montmartre or Belleville, 
I am much mistaken in the man—a type I know well.” 

“Eliminating Albert, then 

“There remains the Monk party.” 

“You are satisfied that one or all of its members committed 
the theft last night?” 

“Not less than two, probably; say Phinuit, at a venture, and 
his alleged brother Jules, the chauffeur, both Americans, intel- 
ligent and resourceful. Yes; I believe that.” 

“And your plan of campaign is based on this conclusion?” 

“That’s a big name’’—Lanyard’s smile was diffident—‘ for a 
lame idea. I believe our only course is to let them believe they 
have been successful in every way, and so lull them into care- 
lessness with a false sense of security.” 

A wrinkle appeared between the woman’s eyebrows. 

“How do you propose to accomplish that?”’ 

“Very simply. They hoped to shift suspicion onto my 
shoulders. Well, let them believe they have done so.” 

bay waiting hostility developed in a decided negative: 

“Ah, no!” 
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76 Alias the Lone Wolf 


“But ves,” Lanyard insisted. ‘It’s so simple. Nobody here 
knows as yet that vour jewels have been stolen—only vou and I. 
Very well; you will not discover their loss and announce it till 
to-morrow morning. By that time, André Duchemin will have 
disappeared mysteriously. Inform the police of the fact and let 
them draw their own conclusions. Before evening all France will 
know that André Duchemin is suspected of stealing the Monta- 
lais jewels and is a fugitive from justice.” 

“No, monsieur,’ the woman iterated firmly. 

“You will observe,’ he continued, lightly persuasive, ‘‘it is 
André Duchemin who will be accused, madame, not Michael 
Lanyard, never the Lone Wolf. The heart of man is in truth a 
dark forest, and vanity the only light to guide us through its 
mazes. I confess I am jealous of my reputation as a reformed 
character. But André Duchemin is merely a name, a nom de 
guerre; you may saddle him with all the crimes 
in the calendar if you like, and welcome. For 
when I say he will disappear to-night, | mean 
it quite literally; André Duchemin will never- 
more be heard of in this world.” 

She had a smile quivering on 
her lips, vet shook her head. eee 

‘Monsieur forgets I learned 
to know him under the name of 
Duchemin.”’ 

‘Ah, madame! Do not make 
me think too kindly of the poor 
fellow; for whether we like it 
or not, he is doomed. And if 
madame, in her charity, means to 
continue to know me, it must be 
Michael Lanyard whom she suf- 
fers to claim a little portion of 
her friendship.” 

Her smile grew wistful. with a 
tenderness he had the grace not 
to recognize. Abashed. incredu- 
lous. he turned aside his gaze. 
Then, without warning, he found 
her hand at rest in his. 

“More than a little. monsieur, 
more than a little friendship 
only!” 

He closed her hand in both his 
own. 

“Then be kind to me. madame; 
be still more kind. Give me this 
chance to find and restore your 
jewels. It is the only way. this 
plan of mine. If we adopt it. no 
one will suffer, only an old alias 
that is no longer useful. If we 
do not adopt it, 1 may not suc- 
ceed, for the true authors of this 
crime may prove too wary for 
me. and the end will be that my 
best friends will believe the worst 
of me; even vou, madame——” 

**Enough!”’ the woman begged, 
in a stifled voice. ‘It shall be 
as you wish—if vou will have 
it so.” 

She sought to take away her 
hand; but Lanyard kissed it be- 
fore he let it go. And imme- 
diately she rose with a murmured, 
half-articulate excuse, and went 
from the room, leaving him to 
struggle with himself and that 
which was in him which was 
stronger than himseli—his hunger 
for her love. 

Those few last hours in the 
chateau passed swiftly enough. 
most of them in making plans for his 
‘escape.’ Since the next noon would 
find André Duchemin a criminal pub- 
lished and proscribed, he had need to 
utilize every shred of cunning in his 
nature if he were to reach Paris without 
being arrested and undue loss of time. 

To take the railroad at Millau would 


The smaller villain produced a slip of paper and handed 
it to Dupont, who examined it with disfavor, shaking 
his head repeatedly to the other's protestations. 


be simply to invite pursuit; for that was the likeliest spot for 
an escaping criminal to strike for—a stopping-place for all trains 
north- and south-bound. On the other hand, the nearest railway 
station, Combe-Redonde, was a gsi out of the question, since 
to gain it one must pass through Nant, where André Duchemin 
was known. 

There was nothing for it, then, but a twenty-mile walk due 
west across the Causse Larzac by night to Tournemire, where 
one could get trains in any one of four directions. 

Constraint marked that last dinner wich Eve de Montalais, 
They were alone. Louise was dining by the bedside of Madame 
de Sévénié, who remained indisposed, a shade more so than 
yesterday. 

Their table-talk was framed in stilted phrases, inconsecutive. 
They dared not converse naturally, each fearing to say too little 
or too much. Nor was it much better after dinner in the 
drawing-room. Consciousness of each other and consciousness 
of self, as each fought to master the emotions inspired by 
thoughts of the near parting, drove both into the refuge of a 
dry, insincere, cool impersonality. 

At half-past nine, ending a long silence between them, Lanyard 
sat forward in his chair, hesitated, and covered his hesitation by 
lighting a cigarette. 

‘‘T must go now,” he said, puffing out the match. 

He was aware of her almost imperceptible start of surprise. 

**So soon?”’ she breathed. 

‘“The moon rises not long after ten, and I want to get away 
without being seen, either by the servants or by—anybody who 
might happen to be passing. You understand?” She nodded. 
He lingered, frowning at his cigarette. ‘*‘ With permission, I will 
write 


“Please.” 

‘*When I have anything to report.” 

She turned her head full face to him, letting him see her 
fluttering, indulgent smile. 

“You must wait for that?” 

*Perhaps’—-he faltered—‘‘at least. I hope—it won't be 
long.” 

“T shall be waiting,” she told him 
simply, ‘‘watching every post for 
word from you. I sha’n’t worry 
only for you.” 

He got up slowly from his chair, 
and stood half choking with un- 
utterable words. 

“TI know no way to thank 
you,” he managed to say at 
last. 

what?” 

“For everything—kind- 
ness, Charity, sympa- 
thy 

‘What are those things?” 
she demanded, with a nert- 
vous little laugh. ‘‘ Words! 
Just words that you and I 
use to hide behind, like timid 
children.”’ She rose sudden- 
ly and offered him her hand. 
**But I don’t think it’s any 
use, my friend; I’m quite 
sure that neither of us is de- 
ceived. No; say nothing 
more. The time is not yet, 
and—we both can walt. 
Only, now I understand. Go 
now ’—her fingers tightened 
round his—‘‘but don’t stay 
away any longer than you 
must; don’t be influenced by 
silly traditions, false and fool 
ish standards when vou think 
of me. Go now”’’—she freed 
her hand and turned away— 
‘but, oh, come safely back to 
me, my dear!” 


XII 


TRAVELS WITH AN ASSASSIN 


Unpber a sky whose misty 
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I] know no way to thank you.”’ he managed to say at last. ‘For what?” ‘For everything— 
” 


kindness, charity. sympathy—— 


violet light and dim glimmerings of gold, Lanyard, gray with the 
dust and weariness of twenty leagues of heavy walking, trudged 
into the sleeping streets of the town of Tournemire. 

In the railway station—whose buvelle served him such listless 
refreshment as one may find at railway lunch-counters and 
nowhere else the world over—a train was waiting with an apathet- 
ic crew and a sprinkling of sleepy passengers, for the most part 
larm and village folk of the department. 

Lanyard made inquiry, found that the train was destined for 
Le \ 'gan, and purchased a ticket for that point. 

Making himself as comfortable as might be in a depressingly 
third-rate second-class compartment, he cultivated a doze as the 
train pulled out. But, driven, as provincial trains habitually 
are, in a high spirit of devil-may-care, its first stop woke him up 
with  seTics ol savage, back-breaking jolts, which were translated 
Into jerks when it started on again and fiendishly reiterated at 
on of a way station on the course. So that he pres- 
anconed all hope of sleep and sought solace in tobacco 
shifting views afforded by the windows. 


tvery Suspici 
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The day was still in its infancy when the ha!t at Combe-Redonde 
was made. Aside from the station-agent, not a soul waited upon 
the platform. But one or two passengers were set down and, as 
the engine began to snort anew, a man darted from behind the 
tiny structure that housed ticket-office and waiting-room, gal- 
loped heavily across the platform, and, with nothing to spare, 
threw himself into the compartment immediately behind that 
wherein Lanyard sat alone. 

This maneuver was performed so briskly and unexpectedly that 
Lanyard caught barely a glimpse of the fellow; but one glimpse 
was enough to convince him he had been wrong in assuming 
that Monsieur Albert Dupont had sneaked back to Paris. 

But why—assuming one were not misled by chance resem- 
blance—why had Dupont lingered so long in the neighborhood, 
in hourly peril of arrest? And why this sudden departure in the 
chill break of dawn—a move so timed and executed that it wore 
every sign of haste and fear? 

To an amateur in sensations, there was much piquancy in the 
thought that one was traveling in company with a thug —_ had 
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already had two tries for one’s life and 
would not hesitate to essay a third, in 
the same coach, separated only by the 
thin partition between the compart- 
ments, safe only in the thug’s uncon- 
sciousness of one’s proximity. And this 
without the privilege of denouncing the 
man to the police; for to do so now 
would be to enmesh in the toils of the 
law not only Albert Dupont, would-be 
assassin, but André Duchemin, charged 
with stealing the Montalais jewels. 

Lanyard would have given something 
for a peep-hole in the partition, to be 
able to study the countenance of Du- 
pont unaware that he was under scru- 
tiny. But he had to content himself 
with keeping vigil at the windows, mak- 
ing sure that Dupont did not drop off 
at some one of the many way stations. 

Monsieur Dupont, however, did not 
budge a foot out of his compartment 
before the end of the run; and then 
Lanyard, purposely delaying, saw Du- 
pont get down from the compartment 
astern and make for the booking-office 
at Le Vigan without a glance to right 
or left—evidencing not the remotest 
interest in his late company on the train, 
but rather a complete indifference, an 
absolute assurance that he had nothing 
now to fear, and with this a preoccupa- 
tion of mind so thoroughgoing that 
Lanyard was able to edge up behind 
him, and eavesdrop on his consultation 
with the clerk of the ticket-office. 

Dupont desired ardently to proceed 
to Lyons with the least avoidable de- 
lay. Under such conditions, his best 
available route was via Nimes, where 
the next express from Le Vigan made 
close connection with a north-bound 
train rapide, due to arrive in Lyons late 
in the afternoon. 

There was, however, this drawback— 
or so the clerk declared after a dubious 
summing-up of the disreputable Dupont 
ensemble: whereas one might travel any 
class as far as Nimes, the rapide for 
Lyons carried only passengers of the 
first class. 

But, said Dupont, all the world knew 
that the sacred rapides had no sacred 
accommodations for sacred passengers 
of the second and third class. Was he 
not the peer of any sacred first-class 
pig that ever traveled by train in 
France? If not, he proved the contrary 
to his own satisfaction by paying for 
his ticket from an imposing accumula- 
tion of French bank-notes. 

Then, with half an hour to wait, he 
lumbered into the buvette and gorged, 
while Lanyard, having secured his own 
transportation for Lyons by the same 
route, skulked in the offing and kept a 
close eye on the gourmand. 

Observed thus, off his guard, and at 
tolerably close range, with his face clean 
of soot, he projected a personality so forbidding that Lanyard 

aarveled at the guilelessness which must have influenced the 
ladies of Chateau de Montalais to accept the man at his own 
valuation and give him a place in their household. 

As for the baleful reflections with which Dupont was patently 
concerned to the exclusion of all considerations of either sur- 
veillance or environment, Lanyard found himself so inquisitive 
that he had never a thought but to follow and study the fellow 
till he surprised his secret, if possible. Moreover, nothing could 
have suited his own purpose better than to proceed to Paris by 
way of Lyons. 

Nothing hindered the carrying-out of his design. Still lost 
in thought and inattentive, Dupont entrained for Nimes, and at 


“No, mademoiselle. 


But I recognized the animal as Albert Dupont.” 
in this sad affair."". The woman brooded heavily for a 
But the waltz was at an end; Athenais 


that station changed to the rapide for Lyons, where duly. at 
four o’clock—with Lanyard still a discreet shadow—he alighted 
in the Gare de Perrache. 

Here again fortune favored the voluntary sleuth. 
was well thronged, a circumstance which enabled him to keep 


The station 


inconspicuously close to his victim. Furthermore, Dupont was 
obviously looking for somehody, and so distracted. Presently 
a shabby, furtive little rat of a man nudged his elbow, and 
Dupont followed him to a corner, where they confabulated in 
undertones for many minutes; while Lanyard loitered just out- 
side their normal range of vision. The little man did most 
of the talking, Dupont seeming content with a listening réle, 
and gratified by what he heard. He nodded frequently, and 
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‘But—name of a sacred name !—what had that one to do with de Lorgnes?” 


“If you will tell me that, there will be no more mystery 


moment. He caught the sidelong glimmer of her eye upon him, dark with an unuttered question. 
and Le Brun were threading their way through the intervening tables toward them. 


once or twice a grim smile enhanced the ugliness of his 
mouth. 

Not to be able to hear a word was exasperating to a degree. 

lhe smaller villain produced a slip of paper and handed it to 
Dupont, who examined it with disfavor, shaking his head re- 
peatedly io the other’s protestations. Of a sudden, he ended the 
argument by thrusting the object back into the hands of the jackal, 
Srowled a lew words of imperative instruction, jerked his thumb 
toward thy licket-office, and turned and strode from the terminus. 

Alone, the little man rolled appealing eyes heavenward. 


: hen hy slirugged in resignation, and trotted over to the guichet. 
ae ow with no fear of being recognized, ranged along- 
ae and 


lista ned openly. 


It seemed that, booked for Paris on the rapide to leave at one- 
twelve in the morning, this lesser rascal had been assigned a 
certain sleeping-car berth. Business of displaying the ticket— 
identified by Lanyard as the object over which the conference 
had split. Now, however, it appeared that a friend was to journey 
to Paris by the same train, but in another sleeping-car. It was 
greatly desired by both that they be separated no farther than 
necessity might dictate, that this reservation might be exchanged 
for another in the same carriage with the friend. 

An amicable settlement arrived at, the exchange of reserva- 
tion was accomplished, the small scoundrel, with ten thousand 
thanks, departed grinning. 

Lanyard secured the rejected berth and went about his 
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business. profoundly mystified but not downhearted. Beyond 
shadow of fair doubt, Dupont was up to some new devilment, 
but Lanyard would be surprised if its nature failed to develop on 
the train, or latest on its arrival in Paris the next morning. 
For the present, he was weary of the sight of the fat apache, glad 
to believe he had seen the last of him for some hours; he had 
much to do on his own part, nothing less, in fact, than utterly 
and without delay to obliterate from human ken the personality 
of André Duchemin. 

This affair involved several purchases; for he was traveling 
light indeed, having left even his Rucksack at the Chateau de 
Montalais. Nevertheless, it was no later than seven in the 
evening when he left a room which he had engaged in a hotel. 

The pointed beard of Monsieur Duchemin was no more; and 
a little stain, artfully applied, had toned the newly exposed flesh 
to match the tan of the rest. The rough tweed walking suit had 
been replaced by a modest and commonplace blue serge, the 
cap and heavy brown boots by a straw boater and plain black 
shoes, the loose-throated flannel shirt by one of plain linen with 


tecting in him not the remotest flavor of reminiscence, returned 
divided attention to a soup and the door of the restaurant 
which he was watching just as closely and impatiently as 
Dupont, outside, was watching the main entrance. 

But now, Lanyard told himself, one knew what had dragged 
Dupont in such hot haste to Lyons. Somehow word had 
reached him, probably by telegraph, that monsieur le comte was 
waiting there to keep a rendezvous. And if you asked him, 
Lanyard would confess his firm persuasion that the other party 
to the rendezvous would prove to be the person (or persons) who 
had affected the burglary at Chateau de Montalais. 

So he settled to keep an eye on monsicur le comte. He was fret- 
ting when Lanyard first saw him; before his dinner was half 
served, his nerve was giving way. Continually his distracted 
gaze sought the door, only to turn back in disappointment to 
his plate. Everlastingly he consulted his watch. His appetite 
failed; he could not even keep a cigarette alive. A heavy sweat 
bedewed his forehead. 

Efforts to fix his mind on an evening newspaper failed miser- 


stiff cuffs and a fold-collar 
and neat foulard tie. 

But this was by no means 
all. The papers of André 
Duchemin were crisp black 
ashes in the fireplace of the 
room which Lanyard had just 
quitted—all but the letter of 
credit; and this last was en- 
closed in an envelop, to be 
sent to London by registered 
post with a covering note to 
request that the unpaid bal- 
ance be forwarded in French 
bank-notes to Monsieur Paul 
Martin, Poste Restante, Paris; 
Paul Martin being the name 
which appeared on an entirely 
new set of papers of identifica- 
tion which Lanyard had 
thoughtfully secreted in the 
lining of the tweed suit be- 
fore leaving London. 

If Lanyard wanted better 
testimony than that supplied 
by his bedroom mirror to the 
thoroughness of the transfor- 
mation in his looks, he had it 
unsought, and that twice 
within an hour. 

The first time was when, 
leaving the hotel to seek the 
post-office and despatch his 
letter to London, he found 
himself suddenly face to face 
with Dupont, w tho was seated 
at a café table near the hotel 
entrance and narrowly scruti- 
nizing all who passed in and 
out, covering this occupation 
with affected interest in the 
gossip of his companion, the 
little rat man of the Gare de 
Perrache. 

But the beady little eyes of 
a pig comprehended him in a 
glance, and rejected him as of 
positively no interest. So he 


WHY NEARLY EVERYBODY WORTH 


WHILE READS COSMOPOLITAN 
WE wanted to answer, in black and white, the 


question that people sometimes ask: ““With 
three million or so readers, how can you know 
that nearly every American worth while reads 
Cosmopolitan?” 

You will be interested in some of the tests. 

We found, for instance, that at the two hun- 
dred and fifty leading hotels in the United States, 
Cosmopolitan had by far the largest sale. 

These hotels get the best type of thinking, 
doing Americans from every community. 

Then we asked the directors of private schools 
why they found Cosmopolitan the best advertising 
medium in America—as indicated by the fact that 
this magazine attracts twice as much private- 
school advertising revenue as any other. They 
replied that they had found that the sort of peo- 
ple they wanted to reach—the best people—read 
Cosmopolitan. 

We found, too, that Cosmopolitan far outsold 
all other magazines at the exclusive winter and 
summer resorts and in the exclusive residential 
suburbs surrounding New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and other large cities. 

Next, we found that Cosmopolitan went to the 
most prosperous farmers in several widely sepa- 
rated rural communities; that prosperity and Cos- 
mopolitan went hand in hand 

Other tests made the same point. 

Cosmopolitan’s great success is based upon its 
one editorial aim—to give the world’s best fiction. 
Cosmopolitan gives you nearly everything worth 
while that’s written. That is why nearly every- 
body worth while reads Cosmopolitan. 


ably. And this was not for 
lack of interest in the news it 
published to the citizens of 
Lyons. For Lanyard had a 
copy of the same sheet, and 
knew that Eve had loyally 
kept her promise; a brief de- 
spatch from Millau told of the 
simultaneous disappearance of 
one André Duchemin and the 
jewels of Madame de Monta- 
lais, and added that the police 
were already active in the case. 

At length, unable longer to 
endure the growing tension of 
anxiety and keep up a pretense 
of eating, de Lorgnes called 
for his addition and fled the 
restaurant. Lanyard finished 
his own meal in haste, and 
arrived in the lobby of the 
hotel in time to see de Lorgnes 
settle his account at the burcau 
and hear him instruct a porter 
to have his luggage ready for 
the one-twelve rapide for 
Paris. In the mean time, any- 
body who might inquire for 
Monsieur le Comte de Lorgnes 
should be directed to seek him 
in the café. 

Thither Lanyard dutifully 
repaired, and wasted the rest 
of that evening watching 
Dupont and company watch 
de Lorgnes, to whom Dupont’s 
barely dissembled interest 
plainly meant nothing at all, 
but whose mental anguish 
grew to be all but unbearable. 
Nor did the quantities of 
veeskysoda consumed by the 
unhappy nobleman help him 
bear it. 

By midnight he was more 
than half fuddled and wholly 
in despair. Half an hour later 
he finished his eighth veesky- 
soda and wove an unsteady 


fared serenely on his way. 

Returning, Lanyard was favored with even less attention—an 
error in judgment which enabled him to remark that Dupont 
was in an ugly temper, it might be because of a disappointment 
of some sort, possibly in consequence of the liberal potations 
indicated by the tall stack of little saucers at his elbow. As for 
the lesser villain, he was already silly with drink. 

One would have been glad of a chance to eavesdrop again 
upon those two; but there was no vacant place within ear-shot 
of their table. Besides, Lanyard wanted his dinner. So he 
reentered the hotel and sought its restaurant, where the untiring 
long arm of Coincidence took him by the hand and led him to a 
table and chair immediately facing a similar position occupied 
exclusively by Monsieur le Comte de Lorgnes. 

And this one in turn looked Lanyard up and down but, de- 


but most dignified way back to the hotel lobby. Immediately 
Dupont and ‘his fellow, both markedly the worse for wear, paid 
and left the café. 

Lanyard returned to his room to get a new-bought traveling- 
bag, and started for the train afoot, a neat brown-paper parcel 
under one arm. On the way he made occasion to cross the 
Sadne by one of its dozen bridges, and paused in the middle of 
the span to meditate upon the witchery of the night. When he 
moved on, the brown-paper parcel was bearing merrily down- 
stream the mortal remains of André Duchemin—that is to say, his 
discarded clothing. 

In the Gare de Perrache Lanyard witnessed an affecting fare- 
well scene between the little man and Dupont. Not much to 
his surprise, he discovered that the former (Continued on page 95) 
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A new adventure 


of Old Reliable 
By Harris Dickson 


Illustrated by Edward L. Chase 


LEC PATTERSON had got married. 

Such an epochal event in a quiet commu- 
nity comes like hailstones falling upon the- 
surface of a placid pool. Each tiny splash 

forms a center of widening ripples, which beat against 
other ripples from other splashes until the pool be. 
comes a cauldron of indistinguishable turmoil. Much 
in this wise, a tongue-lashed excitement spread among 
the colored circles of Vicksburg when news of Alec’s 
marriage flashed abroad. 

Yet nobody reckoned the influence of one particular 
splash, the most secret and secluded, when one Pro- 
fessor Bozeman, with his plug hat, and Elder Tabb, 
with his ‘possum smile, dropped into a placid pool at 
the rear of The Shining Light. 

The Shining Light, as all men know, is a restaurant 
whose tables are discreetly latticed off from the gaze 
of street-farers. Here Professor Bozeman—side- 
whiskered and gold-spectacled—sat down to order 
pork chops for two. Pork chops ostensibly constituted 
the object of their joint discussion, their veiled and 
dynastic purpose being to depose President Zack Foster 
from the government of his daily marriage association. 

“’Fessor,” began the artful Elder Tabb, prying 
loose his plate from the gummy red oilcloth, “’Fessor, 
ev’y nigger in town is gone crazy ’bout dese weddin’ 
benefits, ’special since Alec Patterson got paid off.” 

“Percisely as I forestated,” nodded the oracular 
Bozeman, who had brought this scheme to Vicksburg 
and consistently endorsed it, although raging at his 
failure to be elected president. 

“An’ I tell you agin’”—Tabb slicéd a chunk of pork—‘“ef us 
= bust him up, dat ole nigger is fixin’ to rake in de spon- 
dulix. 

The vision of Zack Foster raking in spondulix struck them 
both with an equal abhorrence. They shuddered together, of 
one mind, and perfected a whispered conspiracy. By crafty 
coaxing, the burly, obstinate, and pugnacious “ Buster’? Manny 
could be molded into a catspaw; while they remained under 
cover, his huge hands would dislodge Old Reliable from the 
marriage-insurance business. 

_“ You see, ’Fessor.”” Tabb nestled closer. ‘You see, Buster’s 
aimin’ to git married, an’ ’spects to c’lect his benefit. He ain’t 
got much gumption, an’ when folks seek to argue wid him, Bus- 
ter loves to fight. Us kin make Buster believe dat Zack’s cheatin’ 


him, an’, furthermo’, dat his policy calls for fo’ thousan’ dollars. . 


Jes’ let Buster git his head sot on dem two notions, an’ Zack can’t 
live in sc same town wid him.” 

And 30, from a noiseless splash upon a placid pool in the rear 
of The Shining Light went forth the tempest. 


To President Zack Foster, every ripple that radiated from the 
nuptials of Alec and Rena seemed tipped with sunshine and 
glorified with gladness; for their example had fired a matrimonial 
renzy among the single-trotters, and stimulated a craving to join. 
Some hours after a high-noon ceremonial at the court house, 


“You see, Fessor.’ Tabb nestled closer. “Jes let 
Buster git his head sot on dem two notions, and Zack 


can't live in de same town wid him.” 


old Zack casually looked in upon his new office, where Willie 

Jim Cooney was preparing to receive assessments. The pre- 

vious tenant—a loan-shark and bootlegger—had moved his 

domicile without risking time to transport his furniture. So 

Zack inherited a railed-in office, a desk on stilts, three crippled 

chairs, and a stove with wabbly pipe. Adjoining om the 
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rear, a room stood vacant, littered with empty bottles and non- 
descript trash. 

Willie Jim hopped round his desk like a perky bird, flirting his 
feather duster and setting his house in order, while Old Reliable 
pondered upon the official atmosphere thus created. Hearing the 
rattle of a dray on the pavement below, his gaze wandered, and 
he saw a threatening shadow which darkened his threshold. It 
came from Washington Street, wearing a gunny-sack apron and 
totingadrayman’s whip. Zack required no 
second look to recognize the formidable ~ 
shape and the menace of “Buster Joe”’ 
Manny. After one swift backward glance, he 
took one swift forward step and vanished. 

Buster Joe came marching up-stairs, 
treading mighty heavy. Every time he 
planted a foot upon the groaning steps, 
Old Reliable gained an additional hunch 
to withdraw behind the rail near Willie 
Jim. This rail was a flimsy barrier which 
couldn’t stop Buster Joe any more than 
potato-ridges could fence out a bull. But 
the door at Zack’s elbow stood ajar, his 
convenient exit in case of emergency. 

The president remained very still, hold- 
ing his breath, and watching the hall door, 
which he had prudently closed. ~ 

“Sh, Mister Seckyterry,”’ he whispered. 
“Dar comes somebody. Go to de do’ an’ 
*form him dat I ain’t here.” 

“Maybe he’s a member comin’ to pay 
dues.” 

“Huh! Buster Manny ain’t comin’ to 
pay nothin’.” 

“Ts he drunk?” Willie Jim began to get 
skittish. 

“He ain’t drunk to my knowin’. Jes’ 
kinder pervoked.”’ 

Whether drunk, sober, or jes’ kinder pro- 
voked, Willie Jim shriveled at the thought 
of braving Buster Joe. 

“No,” he stammered; “you go. You’s 
de president.” 

All questions of precedence were settled 
by an outside kick, which sent the door 
flying ‘open so violently that its knob 
punched a hole in the plastering. Buster’s 
massive shoulders blocked the hallway, a 
cap on the back of his head, and his lower 
jaw thrust out like a fighting dog. Before 
him a trembling president and secretary 
stood, revealed in all their skimpiness and 
fright. Involuntarily, Willie Jim threw up 
his feather-duster barricade, and Zack’s 
teeth chattered as he invited, 

“Come in, Brer Manny.” 

“I'm done come.” 

“You ’zires to see me?’’—without ad- 
vancing to greet his caller. 

“’Co’se,” the big negro answered. “I 
never come to see dat sparrer-legged Willie 
Jim.” 

Whereupon the secretary faded modestly 
behind his desk. 

“What kin I do to ’commodate Brer 
Manny?” 

Even the tactful finesse of Old Reliable 
couldn’t lure Brother Manny into a pala- 
ver. Buster struck out, straight from the 
shoulder. 

“Ole nigger, 1 come to tell you, peaceable, I wants my money 
when I gits married—an’ no back talk.” 

“Oh! Done picked a gal?” 

“T sho’ is picked Floretta for nex’ Sunday week. Den us c’lects 
—cash, three thousan’ for me, an’ one for Floretta. Ef you secks 
to pay less’n dat, I c'lects de balance out 0’ yo’ hide.” 

“But, Brer Manny,” Zack argued, “you doesn’t c’lect dat 
= accordin’ to de constitootion, an’ likewise de by- 

aws. 

“I ain’t carin’ "bout yo’ by-laws—an’ my constitootion is 
powerful stout.” 

Buster’s gingham shirt gaped open at the throat; his sleeves 
were rolled up, exposing a muscular forearm; his fingers toyed 


with the whip-handle, and. for one shivering moment, Old Reliable 
deplored the thinness of his own pants. But the eyes behind 
the whip-lash were not even looking at Zack’s breeches; they 
were measuring the distance to a wisp of paper which rested 
beside the stove. His arm poised in mid-air; his lash snapped, 
and strewed the floor with tattered scraps of paper. 

Hitherto, the shy and retiring secretary had taken no part in 
the conference. And this whip-lash performance did not en- 


“You better hustle an’ c'lect, ‘cause ef my fo’ thousan 


courage Willie Jim to meddle with presidential affairs. Except 
for those splindling legs beneath the desk, he remained invisible, 
even when Brother Manny strode out, turning in the doorway 
for a final word. : 
“Now, lissen to me ole man—lissen real good: I knows yo 
frame-up for Alec Patterson to grab mighty nigh all 0’ dat [us' 
benefit. ’Tain’t but forty-eight dollars lef’ in de bank ‘0 
better hustle an’ c’lect, ’cause ef my fo’ thousan’ dollars ‘all je 
two bits short, V’'ll fix you so yo’ godmudder won’t know you!” | 
The whites showed in Old Reliable’s eyes as he made certal# 
that his door of escape lay clear; then he protested despera (ely: 
“You got no right to nothin’! ‘ You’s onfinancial.” 
“‘Onfinancial?’ How come?” And Buster started back. 
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“Vou ain’t paid yo’ ’sessment.”’ 

“*Ain’t paid?’ I is paid. An’ 
word.” 

ain't ’sputtin’? vo’ word, Brer Manny. 
‘sessment warn’t for yo’ whole life.” 

“What’s it for?” 

While Zack dared not venture too far from the salvation door 
on his left flank, he did attempt to elucidate. 


don’t you ’spute my 


But dat fust 


dollars fall jes’ two bits short, I'll fix you so yo’ godmudder won't know you!" 


“It’s dis way Brer Manny: You paid yo’ fust ’sessment. De 
Secon’ ’sessment is now fell due.” 

“De which?” 

“Secon’ ‘sessment, for our nex’ weddin’—maybe your’n.” 

Although a crude and blundering person, Buster Manny 
prided himself upon being honest. 

“Den I got to pay agin?” he asked. 

_ Co'se. Ev’y member is quired to pay when any member 
Bits married.”’ 

Edging forward as he argufied, old Zack soon had Buster 
stampeding to, the door, driven by an irresistible attack of logic. 
Then the burly drayman thrust a hand into his pocket. 

“How much mo’ do it cost?” he queried. 
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“Fo’ dollars an’ forty cents—for you an’ Floretta bofe.” 

The sight of Buster Manny digging up coin was enough to 
make Old Reliable grin—internally. This raging bull had come 
to gore him, and behold the bull transformed into a cow, which 
was now fixing to give milk! Yet the triumphant argufier 
assumed no lion-tamer’s air; instead, he talked on mesmerically, 
with the soothing tones of a dentist. 

* “You onderstan’, Brer Manny, yo’ dues .is figgered at one 
dollar an’ ten cents on 
ev’y thousan’.” 

“* Thousan’!’’’ Buster 
snatched up the word as 
a red rag which sent the 
bull’s head and tail into 
the air and drew snort- 
ing fire from nos- 
trils. 

“Ole nigger,” he bel- 
lowed, ‘‘when I pays fer 
a thousan’, I wants a thou- 
san!” 

“But, Brer Manny, I 
done ’splained i 

“You ain’t 
nothin’ to me.” 

How could Zack explain 
when the bull wheeled and 
went plunging down to 
the street? Half-way 
down the stairs, he turned 
and shouted; 

“Ain't got enough to 
pay dem dues. I’m goin’ 
to fetch it, den come back 
an’ settle wid you.” 

One moment his pon- 
derous shoulders blotted 
the street door, then 
passed and let in a flood 
of sunshine. At the head 
of the stairs, old Zack 
stood muttering to him- 
self, 

“Comin’ back—c’lect 
out o’ my hide—settle 
wid me.” 

Casting one eye behind 
him, he caught Willie Jim 
in the recreant act of 
sneaking toward the rear. 

“Hold on!” Zack 
grabbed his deserting 
henchman. ‘You can’t 
leave yo’ office dis time 
o’ day.” 

’dbleeged to leave.” 

“No, you don’t, Willie 
Jim! No, you don’t!” 

“But s’pose Buster 
Manny ’rives back?” 

“Ef he do,” Zack coun- 
seled stoutly, “‘jes’ c’lect 
his dues, an’ bluff him out 
o’ here.” 

“Who? Me? Bluff 
Buster Manny?” Willie 
Jim developed a_pale- 
green panic round the 
ills. 

“Sholy. Skeer ’im, Willie Jim! Skeer ‘im!” 

“Scare Buster? Not me, Uncle Zack! You remain an’ scare 
him.” 

Just in proportion as the clatter of Buster’s departing dray 
had fallen lower and lower, so Zack’s cigar rose higher and higher 
between his teeth until it tilted cockishly upward. 

“Willie Jim,” he confided, with a hand upon his secretary’s 
arm, “I wouldn’t axe no better pastime dan settin’ here an’ 
bluffin’ Buster. Ef I meets him on de street, I'll cripple dat nig- 
ger so he can’t climb dese steps. Now I mus’ go out to c’lect. 

Now, Willie Jim Cooney was not wholly constructed in the 
fashion of a fool. He saw that old Zack was hesitating between 
a surreptitious back-door exit and a pageant down the main 
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stairway. As Willie Jim observed so narrowly, Zack buttoned 
his coat, jammed his hat on tight, and, with dignitied demeanor, 
descended the steps. At the street door he squinted forth, like 
some wary old coon, then emerged for public view. 

This was Old Reliable’s day of glory. Negroes itched to touch 
the hand that had paid off; members clamored to congratulate a 
philanthropist who had founded his beneiits upon the unassail- 
able Gibraltar of solvency. It was fitting that Zack should 
promenade. His sheep hungered, and he fed them like a prod- 
igal, parading the length of Washington Street. 

Subconsciously, he could see the gold-spectacled Bozeman 
and the artful Tabb, with others of a disgruntled minority, 
putting their heads together and consulting in the alley. But 
the president gave no heed to petty malice while surrounded by 
the simple faith of his people—a faith which constantly added to 
the jingling coins already in his pocket. He could even forget 
the bellicose Buster when so many trusting souls stopped him to 
pay their dues—and ten cents on every dollar belonged to Zack. 
For ten per cent. was his rake-off, and publicity his reward. 

This reward expanded and grew more cosmopolitan than he 
dreamed, for the blessed sunlight of Zack’s publicity had begun 
to shine on foreign shores. From remote Port Gibson, thirty 
miles away, an ambassador arrived, seeking audience with the 
great president. They met on the vacant lot just opposite the 
National Park Hotel. 

“’Scuse, suh—but ain’t dis President Foster?” He was a 
foxy-faced and black-coated ambassador. 

“De same,” Zack modestly confessed. 
be vo’ entitlements?” 

“I’m de Rev’ren’ Monnyduke Brown, from Pote Gibson. Our 
race at Pote Gibson ‘zires you to come down an’ start a marriage 
’sociation.”” 

“Is Pote Gibson a good place for weddin’s?” 

“Mighty good. Us had a terrible wet fall on de cotton, which 
‘lowed our congregations mo’ time fer marryin’.”’ 

“Is dat so? Is dat so?” mused Old Reliable. 

To remove any lingering doubts, the Reverend Brown urged 
further: 

“Pote Gibson is a fine place. I kin prove dat by Brudder Ed 
Grillo. Here he comes right now.” 

Nodding a gracious permission for the summons of Brother 
Grillo, the president stiffened up judicially while waiting for 
proof. Then he just happened to glimpse what that Port Gibson 
nigger was doing—stepping into the street to hail Buster Manny. 


“ An’ what mought 


Fortunately, Buster had stopped his dray to talk with another - 


malcontent, and now stood balancing himself on the tail-end, 
like a colossus of Rhodes. That’s when Old Reliable snatched 
the ambassador’s arm, 

“Hole on, Rev’ren’! Hole on! He ain’t named Grillo.” 

“Ves, he is! Dat’s what Ed go by on de church-roll at Pote 
Gibson.” 

“Forgit Pote Gibson an’ let him go by on dat dray.” 

Two active back steps and a reverse curve into the vacant lot 
anchored Old Reliable in. the lee of a parked automobile while 
Buster Manny passed, larruping his mule and shaking his head 
as if something pestered him. From the speed and direction, 
Zack figured that he was making for the office, and only Willie 
Jim would be there to furnish a hide. Pleased with this thought, 
the president smiled as he reappeared from behind the auto and 
suggested: 

“Come wid me, Rev’ren’ Brown. 
private.” 

As Buster was last seen rushing northward, Old Reliable 
turned their faces toward the warm and fragrant south.. 

Late afternoon had stolen upon the little city in a lassitude, a 
dolce far niente. All the earth and the heavens, all the white folks 
and all the niggers being at peace, Old Reliable never suspected 
that Luck was fixing to play horse with him. Fortune seemed to 
offer her choicest gifts. Yet Fortune came holding a ripe peach in 
her left hand, while behind her back she secreted a rotten egg. 

Unsuspicious of the rotten egg, Old Reliable and the Reverend 
Brown sauntered southward, while runty Sim Hollister sham- 
bled round the corner at Veto Street and humbly greeted the 
serenity of his president. No combination of Zack and fair 
Fortune could have contrived a more propitious encounter. 
Through Simmy Hollister, Zack could demonstrate the amiable 
despotism of his association. The big-eyed Simmy, with bony 
arms escaping from syncopated coat sleeves, was the heaven- 
selected creature for an object-lesson. And Luck sent Simmy 
with the inquiry: 

“President! Unc’ Zack! Pa say kin me an’ Lindy git married 
dis comin’ Sad'd’y night?” 


Les’s walk along an’ talk 


Co’se you kin’ Zack vouchsafed a permit, and the Port 
Gibson ambassador was profoundly impressed until Simmy 
blundered, 

* An’ ma wants to know will I git paid?” 

““Git paid?’ ‘Git paid?’” 

“Vas, suh. Ma say you ain’t got but forty-eight dollars lef’ 
in de bank.” 

For the second time within an hour, Old Reliable found him- 
self confronted by the exact amount of his balance at the Plant- 
ers’ Bank. 

“Shet up, nigger! Shet up! T'll c’lect a milyon dollars an’six 
bits befo’ you kin raise three dollars fer a pair o’ marriage 
licenses.” 

Which would have squelched the scrawny Sim, but he kept on 
talking with his mouth. 

“Ma say you never had no more’n enough money to pay one 
benefit, an’ Alec got dat. An’ pa say I better wait fer my wed- 
din’ ontil you c’lect some mo’.” 

“““C’lect some mo’?’’’ Zack already had the blind staggers 
from gleaning grapes of Ephraim to pay Buster Manny. ‘You 
talk like I ain’t got no other biziness ’cept to c’lect for you— 
whilst you’s onfinancial—onfinancial.”’ 

This complete and dismissing answer flashed from Zack like a 
bomb, vet left the boy unmoved. 

“Dat’s so. Pa say I got to pay agin’, an’ here’s de money.” 
Simmy grabbled deep into his breeches pockets, fishing out dimes 
and nickles and quarters until they totaled the constitutional 
dues. 

To the Afro-artistic temperament, no sight in nature can be 
so beautiful as that of a producing member 1n the act of paying 
up. It suited Zack well for this Port Gibson emissary to have 
an ocular verification of the process which Reverend Brown drew 
nigh to observe. Under such agreeable obsession, none had 
ears for the thump, thump, thump of an approaching mule, nor 
did they glimpse Buster Manny as he stepped from the tail of 
his dray to the sidewalk. Immediately behind old Zack the 
scowling drayman stood for a moment and listened to anxious 
Simmy. 

“Here ‘tis, President. Now den! 
married Sad’d’y night, kin us c’lect?” 

“No!” Buster thundered. His lightning fingers gripped 
Simmy’s wrist and scattered silver on the sidewalk. Old Zack 
crawfished, and the Port Gibson negro effaced himself in a door- 
way. Simmy dropped to his knees and began picking up the 
money, while Buster Manny shook his shoulder. 

‘“‘Lissen to me, Simmy: "T'won’t be nary weddin’ in dis ‘socia- 
tion, not befo’ J gits married. Mought be some funerals.” 

“Yas, suh! Yas, suh!”’ 

Turning from the boy, Buster showed Old Reliable a handful 
of cash. 

‘‘Here’s fo’ dollars an’ forty cents. Gimme my receipt.”’ 

In a daze, Zack took the money and mumbled, 

‘Willie Jim Cooney—he gives out de receipts.” 

an’ fetch mine—right now!”’ 

A piston-rod propulsion from Buster’s arm sent Zack spinning 
toward the office; but he recovered himself and protested: 

“Wait a minute, Brer Manny! Jes’ a minute!” 

“*Wait?’ For which?” 

‘‘Simmy wants to pay me his ’sessment.”’ 

‘““Simmy don’t want to pay nothin’—not ef he aim to git 
married ahead o’ me.” Far be it from the cowering Simmy to 
raise a disputation with Buster Manny, who now confronted the 
president and demanded, 

‘*How much is you c’lected fer 

Frightened though he was, the volcanic indignation erupted 
from Old Reliable. 

‘How you ‘spect me to c’lect when you bulges along an’ busts 
it up?” Then he lowered his voice, pointed down at the cash- 
spatterec sidewalk, and whispered, ‘‘Dar’s de money what | 
‘spect to pay you.” 

The stupid drayman stared at Simmy Hollister reclaiming the 
nickles and sinking them in his flank. Slowly the idea percolate: 
through Buster’s skull that he was queering his own game and 
that he must help old Zack collect. 

All of a sudden, without the slightest tuning-up, the big: 
voiced drayman burst into a full orchestral laugh and fell to his 
knees beside Simmy Hollister. This abrupt maneuver threw 4 
brand-new scare into Simmy, who bounced up and started to 
run, but Buster grabbed his leg. 

“Come back here, boy! Can’t you take a joke?” 

Joke?’” 

“Sholy. I was jes’ prankin.’ 
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Dazed by the dizzily manipulated poker, Buster retreated against the balustrade, which broke. He fell backward, 
went rolling and tumbling to the sidewalk. 


Simmy tried to laugh, and worked swiftly with both hands. 
e didn’t know what would become of the money that his 
Volunteer assistant was picking up, and showed relief when 
Buster rose and delivered the scrapings. 

“Count yo’ money, Simmy. Ef one nickle’s missin’, I'll give 
you another.” 


“It’s all here,” the boy announced. 


“Dat’s good! Now den, Brer Hollister, pay yo’ dues to de 
ere right longside 0’ mine. Me an’ you bofe—us pays 


Up to this illuminating moment, Old Reliable had failed to 
sve the point of Buster’s joke. Now he caught on to its subtle 


humor—two members were paying eight dollars and eighty 
cents. 


“Dis puts you square, Simmy.” The president laughed. “Go 
down to my seckyterry an’ claim yo’ receipt.” 

“Yas, suh. Yas, suh.” Simmy grinned, and wagged himself 
all over like a stump-tailed fice, when Buster patted him on the 
shoulder and suggested: 

“Come ‘long. Les’s go to Copelain’s an’ git a bottle o’ pop—- 
jes’ to prove d’ain’t no hard feelin’s.” 

The mellow comradeship of reconciliation lured the Reverend 
Brown to commit a social error; he smilingly stepped forth from 
his doorway and extended a hand to Buster. 

“Howdy, Brer Grillo? Ed Grillo? I used to know you real 
good—at Pote Gibson.” 

Buster menaced him with hands clenched and the long arms 
of a gorilla. 
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86 Buster, the Catspaw 


“You never knowed me nxowhar. Now git!” 

Traveling as indicated by a commanding finger, a pair of long 
black coat tails flapped the Reverend Brown’s departure, and 
old Zack laughed at Buster’s second joke, 

‘“‘Dat’s fine! Fine! He mighty worrisome, wid so much talk.”’ 

This rapid shifting of comedy situations gave Simmy the 
fidgets. He didn’t know whether to run or to stand until Buster 
reassured him. 

“* Vow, Brer Hollister. Us three kin go to Copelain’s.’ 

No moment of higher stepping exhilaration ever came to 
Simmy Hollister; he marched along Washington Street between 
a distinguished president and the famous Buster Manny. Recog- 
nition as man and brother loosed the effervescense of Simmy’s 
soul and the shackles of his tongue. Which caused Simmy to 
overspeak himself. 

‘I sho’ will be glad to c’lect my fo’ thousan’ dollars on Sad’d’y 
night.” 

The other men stopped dead in their tracks; and Simmy took 
but one more step, being jerked back by Buster Manny, like a 
runaway calf at the end of his rope. Old Zack half squatted, 
cut his eye round to Buster, and began explaining. 

“Simmy, you’s on de wrong road. My ’sociation don’t pay 
fo’ thousan’ dollars. It pays three dollars on ev’y ’thousan’ 
from de day you tuk yo’ policy to de day you gits married. 
Onderstan’?”’ 

From all appearances, old Zack was seeking to lead a simple- 
minded gosling through the ramifications of his daily plan. But 
whether Simmy followed or whether Simmy got lost, it made no 
difference to Zack—for there was Buster Manny, who had 
promised to collect out of his hide; and Zack gaged the effect of 
his words on Buster. Was Buster converted to the dogma of 
three dollars per day, or did he yet cling to a heresy of four thou- 
sand dollars flat? Zack could not be sure; in harrowing suspense 
he studied the drayman’s face until Buster gave a knowledgy 
wink, and added his endorsement: 

“De president’s right, Simmy. Dat’s what you git.” 

“But how much did Alec git?”’ the boy persisted. Although 
he addressed his question to Zack, it was Buster Manny who 
replied, 

“Same as you. Same as you.” 

“Better’n dat, Buster,” old Zack harmonized, with a soft 
pedal. ‘*Simmy’s gwine to c’lect a heap mo’ dan Alec, ’cause 
Simmy never got married in sech a scramble. Y’onderstan’, 
Simmy, de longer you waits de mo’ you c’lects.” 

This was an explanation which explained, even to the density 
of Buster Manny. At first a gleam, then a brilliant sunshine of 
somprehension lighted his countenance. He caught the idea and 
urged the profitable course. 

‘*Now, Simmy, de way to do is jes’ put off yo’ weddin’ fer 
*bout a month—maybe two months; den you'll c’lect a lot. 
You'll git—lemme see—Uncle Zack, what size policy he got?” 

‘‘Him an’ Lindy togedder, dey got fo’ thousan’.”” And upon 
Zack’s answer, Buster based an accurate computation. 

“On fo’ thousan’, Simmy—lemme figger, lemme figger, you'll 
c'lect twelve dollars a day—jes’ by settin’ down an’ doin’ 
nothin’.”’ 

This appealed to Simmy as an ideal job. 

‘“‘ Maybe I better axe ma "bout puttin’ off dat weddin’.” 

“Don’t axe nobody.”’ Buster slapped him on the back. “Me 
an’ you ought to be men enough to settle dis ’twixt ourselves.” 

“‘Sho’ Simmy stiffened up. 

“ Dat’s de way fer a man to talk,” the big drayman applauded. 
“Here's a dime. Run git you bottles o’ pop.” 

As Simmy loped off in one direction, Old Zack made-a false 
start in the other, for Buster nabbed him. 

‘ “Leggo Buster; leggo! I gotter git back, to de office.” 

“You gotter tarry here. How much is you c’lected?” 

“Dis makes thirty-six dollars an’ thirty cents.” 

“You’s a long way yit from my fo’ thousan’.’”’ Buster shook 
Zack like a rat and threw him off. ‘‘Hustle, ole nigger; hustle!” 

“*Fo’ thousan’!’ Buster, ain’t you cotch on to what I tole 
Simmy?” 

Stolidly the drayman eyed him. 

“Dat stuff goes fer Simmy, not fer me.” 

“Didn't you ’spress vo’self to Simmy "bout waitin’? An’ de 
longer he waits de mo’ he gits.” 

“Sholy. I wuz stallin’ Simmy—jes’ same as you wuz.” 

A sickish sensation overcame Zack somewhere in the region of 
his belt-buckle. He must explain all over again, and began 
desperately, 

“Brer Manny, [ ’splained——’ 

“Lissen ole nigger: De onliest way you kin ’splain to me is wid 


fo’ thousan’ simoleons nex’ Sunday week. Y aims to buy a auty- 
mobile-truck, an’ quit foolin’ wid mules. Git to yo’ office. [ll 
chase niggers up dere to pay. Den I’m comin’.” 

The earnestness of his speech betrayed Buster’s perilous 
agitation and drove Zack down the street, rustling like a scurry 
of leaves before the wind, now in little eddies, now whirling up 
and gone again. Members paid, and paid freely, chucking their 
money into a jack-pot which each gambler hoped to win. At 
the bottom of his own steps, Old Reliable paused, hat in hand, 
mopping off the sweat; then he breathlessly climbed the stair 
and inquired of Willie Jim, 

many is paid?” 

‘Lemme ‘lone! Ain’t got time to count ’em.” 

Manifestly the secretary had no leisure. Members swarmed 
round his desk, shoved in their money, and stood waiting for the 
scrap of paper which established their financial status. Under 
normal conditions of equanimity, this harried president would 
have been jubilant at the old members paying again, and new 
members clamoring to join. Every time Willie Jim dished out 
a little square ticket, it meant ten, twenty, thirty cents for Zack. 
Yet he reaped no joy in amassing wealth. What doth it profit 
aman to gain the whole world and lose his own hide? In the 
midst of gaiety and gabble, their president stood apart, stewed 
in gloom, a melancholy man. Everybody talked except Zack— 
and one strange woman sitting all by herself in a corner, who 
kept on saying nothing to nobody, which should have roused 
suspicion. 

As if attending a five-o’-clock charcoal tea, negroes came and 
gossiped, and paid and gossiped, and gossiped and went. Late 
arrivals mentioned the fact that Buster Manny sent them. *‘ An’ 
when Buster Manny say do sumpin’, you better do it, or dere’ll 
be a rookus.”” At this member’s allusion to Buster’s prowess, 
the strange woman in the corner gave a disgusted sniff. 

The crowd began to thin. Willie Jim was giving out receipts 
to the last few stragglers while Zack reconnoitered from his 
window. For some time he had eyed Buster, rounding up mem- 
bers on the opposite corner, buttonholing one negro after an- 
other, and administering to each his flying start across the 
street.” In a minute or two, perhaps, Buster himself would be 
following—which indicated the psychological moment for Zack’s 
evaporation. He planned to stroll casually into the hallway, 
avoiding all comment by Willie Jim, and beat it by the rear 
route. Preparatory thereto, he relighted a cigar and glanced for 
the last time from his window. Then the silent woman uprose 
and spoke. Her first compressed utterance gave more than a 
hint that this woman could speak a mouthful. 

Mister,” she said, quiet and calmlike, ‘‘you reckon Ed Grillo 
ain’t comin’ up here dis evening?” 

“**Ed Grillo?’” 

“In Vicksburg, he calls hisself ‘Buster Manny.’” 

“Oh! Buster?”’ Now, Zack knew whom she was talking about. 
**He’s comin’ ina few minutes. I takes you fer Miss Floretta, 
what Buster’s fixin’ to marry?” 

‘*None 0’ yo’ bizness!”” the woman snapped. 

The heat of fire from her eyes scorched old Zack; he saw the 
muscles twitching in a sturdy arm, saw a dark-brown face with 
features that suggested a Choctaw Indian, and black hair nearly 
straight. All of which he noted in a single squint, then doffed 
his Panama. 

*An’ what kin I do fer you, miss?” 

‘*You’s de boss up here?”’ she asked. 

‘I’m jes’ de president, miss. Dat’s all.” 

“Den I wants to ’sult wid you—private.” 

A distressed damosel seeking his aid must right gallantly excuse 
a gentleman’s retirement. With Spottiswoodean courtesy, Zack 
held open the gateway for her to pass behind Willie Jim. After- 
ward, when gossipmongers so persistently interrogated Willie 
Jim, these facts were all he knew. A lady had called to see the 
president; they had talked together in the back room, with the 
door shut. Then the lady had returned to the office and quietly 
sat down near the stove. 

One trifling detail of their interview controlled the subsequent 
and singular behavior of Old Reliable. The rear room had for- 
merly been used as a secret storehouse for liquor. | Numerous 
whisky-bottles lay in a corner, pathetically futile, and severa 
round pasteboard boxes designed to contain the quart-size. This 
seemed to wake her memories, for the woman remarked: 

‘Dat was Ed’s trouble. Folks could lead him anywheré 
wid a bottle.” 


“Lead ’im wid a bottle! Lead ’im wid a bottle!” 
Zack communed with himself after his wrathful caller had 
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And no worry or need to be nervous. 
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“Ready?” “Serve!” 


In just a little more time than it takes to say it, 
your plate of Campbell’s Soup, steaming and 
deliciously hot, stands ready on the table. No fuss, 
no bother. You have all the enjoyment, while the 
work is done for you beforehand in Campbell's 
famous kitchens. 


-Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


The pure essence of tomatoes that ripen on the 
vine in the sunshine, blended with granulated sugar, 
creamery butter, and other enticing ingredients, is 
delightfully appetizing. Serve it asa Cream of 
Tomato, and you have a pleasing variation even 
more nourishing and invigorating. 


—_ A new Campbell’s Soup 

Lac Campbell's Bean Soup, an old favorite—a delicious soup that everybody likes 
ie has been added to Campbell’s famous 21 “kinds.” Ask your grocer for it. 
the 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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Karpen furniture in the 
lounges and guest rooms 
of Luxurious Hotels, 


Clubs and Lodges. 


Above all, Karpen fur- 
niture, graceful, durable 
comfortable, in count- 
less American homes, 
for skilled craftsmen 
and modern methods 
have made possible the 
creation of this splen- 
did furniture at prices 
within the reach of all. 


Send to S. Karpen & Bros. 
Dept. L, Chicago or New 
York for the illustrated 
booklet Friendly Furniture” 
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returned to the front office. Three swift 
motions—a bottle in a container, a wrap- 
ping of paper, a bit of string—and he 
darted out of the back door to go sneaking 
through the alleys. In Vicksburg no man 
with such decoy under his coat need seek 
a retinue of friends and followers. 

For two blocks Old Reliable avoided 
Washington Street, then entered that 
famous thoroughfare, sauntered down to 
Buster Manny’s corner, and was passing 
him without a word when Buster’s arm 
put out a stop-gate. 

“Hole on, ole man! Hole on! Thought 
you wuz at de office.” 

“Lemme go. I’m in a hurry—had to 
git sump’n.” And a guileless accident 
exposed the packet beneath his coat. 
‘What vou got?”’ Buster demanded. 

“‘ Jes’ sump’n de cunnel gimme.” 

“De cunnel?’” Buster licked his dry 
lips. ‘‘He drinks good licker.” 

While the slow-thinking drayman mobil- 
ized his mind, old Zack jerked loose and 
half ran, diagonally. across the street, with 
Buster overtaking him. 

“Look here, Buster’”’—Zack stopped and 
turned—‘‘I axes you nice—don’t come to 
my office 

““What’s hinderin’ me?” 
“T begs you to stay out. 
make trouble.” 

“Huh?” The thirsty negro grinned. 
“J loves yo’ kind o’ trouble.” 

From a strategic observation-post, the 
plug-hatted Bozeman and the artful Tabb 
smiled as they watched old Zack man- 
euvering to escape from their catspaw. 
And when Zack halted momentarily at 
the street door of his office, ali the barber- 


Dat’ll jes’ 


| shoo idlers caught his appeal, 


‘‘Lissen to me, Buster: I done ’plored 


| you not to come up here an’ make a 


rookus.” 

Again, at the head o1 the stairway. Zack 
urged Buster to depart in peace, speaking 
loud enough for the woman inside to hear. 

‘Buster, please don’t come pesterin’ me 
*bout dat benefit when you an’ Floretta 
cits married.” 

This seemed a cue for Buster’s entrance, 
with the president four steps in advance— 
a lead which Zack nimbly increased by a 
succession of jumps to the back door. 

“What’s de matter? What’s de mat- 
ter?”’ The astounded Willie Jim whirled 
from his desk, then instantly joined the 
president in a scrouging exit, just as the 
stove and stovepipe crashed downward 
and a cloud of soot uprose. 

“Lawd Gawd, Uncle Zack!” He 
sniffed and sneezed. ‘‘ Dat woman knocked 
Buster in de head wid a poker—he fell 


agin’ de stove.” 
“T seen her.” Zack nodded, and both 


contracting parties already has a wife or a 
husband at the time the ceremony was 
performed.” The judge, with ponderous 
humor, addressed his (now) clients. 
“‘Have either of you been married befoie?” 


_ “Thank heaven, no!” Joe replied for 
himself forcefully. 

you?”—formally to Phyllis. 

“Do I have to tell?” 
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men braced themselves to defend their 
door, while a wordless but far from silent 
disputation raged in their lately peaceful 
quarters. 

“Dar now,” Zack chuckled; ‘‘I warned 
Buster not to come in.” 

Thrice they heard a heavy body strike 
the floor and three times struggle up again 
—and other sounds, like unto the mauling 
of a steer with a crowbar. At intervals, a 
man’s voice. The woman never chirped. 


‘Then a rending of wood. 


“Dar goes yo’ railin’!”’ Willie exclaimed. 

Another crash. 

“Dar! Dat’s my desk.” 

“Don’t worry,” his president pacified 
him. ‘‘I’ll buy a new desk.” 

In a moment of deathlike stillness, the 
excitement preyed on Willie Jim, and he 
whispered : 

“Buster done kilt dat woman; don’t 
need any police. You mought be fetchin’ 
a ambulance fer Buster.” 

Now they could hear the shuffle of many 
feet climbing their front stairs. Together 
they abandoned the door and rushed into 
the hallway. Buster Manny came stum- 
bling and backing out of the office, with 
both arms upraised to fend off the hurri- 
cane. Near the top of the stairs, half a 
do en negroes thrust up their heads, and 
at them the woman shouted, ‘Clear de 
track, niggers!’’ and the black herd ducked 
out of sight. 

Dazed by the dizzily manipulated pok- 
er, Buster retreated against the balus- 
trade, which broke. He fell backward, 
went rolling and tumbling to the sidewalk, 
where his Fury swooped upon him before 
he could get up. 

Not until then did Bozeman and Tabb 
begin to comprehend the dénouement of 
their conspiracy. What they saw was 
quite unsatisfactory—to themselves and 
to Buster. Their catspaw sprawled face 
downward, his wife sitting straddlewise, 
amidship, while she belabored fore and aft. 

‘Ed Grillo, dis’ll learn you bout callin’ 
yo’self ‘Buster Manny,’ an’ skylarkin’ 
wid Vicksburg wimmen. Whar’s yo’ 
mule an’ dray?” 

“Right yonder—nex’ corner.” 

‘“‘Roust yo’self, nigger. Take dat dray 
an’ drive straight home to Pote Gibson.” 

From the head of the stairway, Zack and 
Willie Jim enjoyed a view of the stage until 
Buster got up and passed out of sight, limp- 
ing toward his dray. 

“Look dere, Willie Jim! Jes like I say. 
I wouldn’t axe no better pastime dan 
settin’ here an’ bluffin’ Buster. Sides 
dat, us done saved fo’ thousan’ dollars.” 

“An’ nobody can’t blame you.” Willie 
Jim observed. “All dem niggers heared 
.you strivin’ to keep Buster out o’ here.” 


The next Old Reliable Story will appear in June Cosmopolitan. 


What's It All About? 


(Continued from page 57) 


“Then I was married once.” 

“When?” The judge mopped his brow 
in astonishment, and Joe Kelley looked up 
hopefully. 

“Tt was in 1917.” 

“Then this child is legitimate,” the 
judge interposed eagerly. 

“LT suppose so. Whose is it?” 
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The makers of the finest blankets 
in America tell you how to wash them 


Fine wool blankets have been made by the 
North Star Woolen Mill Company longer 
than by any other mill in the country. Their 
blankets have won the highest awards in every 
exhibition they have entered. 

The company has made a special study 


of the right way to launder blankets. They 
are experts in the care of blankets and they 
advocate washing them the safe, gentle 
Lux way. 

Read what they say about laundering. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


NORTH STAR WOOLEN MILL COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Gentlemen:— 


How to wash your 
blankets 


Washing directions: A rich, 


Special points on 
washing blankets 


Extremes of heat and cold 


shrink wool so that it is just as 
important to maintain a moderate 
and even temperature in drying 


We consider the laundering of blankets so important if 


live suds throughout the entire 
process is essential in the washing 
of blankets. To obtain this use 2 


s brow 
ked up 


they are to wear well and keep their soft, woolly quality, 
that we are glad to co-operate with you in teaching women 
the best way to launder. 


Wool, like silk, is an animal fibre and extra care must be 
taken in the choice of soaps used to wash it, and the 
methods employed. Rubbing is ruinous. Water too hot, 
or too cold, will cause wool to shrink and mat. Harsh 
soap yellows and weakens the fibre. 


We have assured ourselves that Lux does not contain free 
iis adit ‘suena alkali or any other chemical injurious to the finest grade of 
sep and will aloo felt and dink wool. It makes a thick lather that eliminates rubbing. It 
oly dissolves so thoroughly that no trace of it is left in the 
Sih tentacles blanket to yellow the wool. We got excellent results when 
and afghans: For washing we washed our finest blankets with it. 
follow directions for blankets. 
Never hang knitted things but 
spread them on a bath towel to 
dry, and pull into shape—accord- 
ing to measurements made before 
the article was washed. 


blankets as in washing them. In 
warm weather dry blankets out of 
doors in a shady place where they 
will not flap and blow in the wind. 
In cold or windy weather dry them 
indoors. 


tablespoonfuls of Lux to every gal- 
lon of water used in the washing. 


Dissolve the Lux thoroughly in 
very hot water, whisking it into a 
thick lather. Add cold water until 
lukewarm. Put the blanket into 
the rich suds, souse it up and 
down and squeeze the suds 
through the entire blanket. Ifthe i 
suds die down, too much water 
has been used in cooling the solu- 
tion, and more Lux should be j 
added to restore the suds. Take j 
extra care to press the suds 
through the very soiled spots, but 
be sure never to rub the blanket. q 
Rinse in three or more, if neces- 
sary, lukewarm waters of the same 
temperature as the suds. 

Drying: It makes blankets 
flufher to let them drip dry. If 
this is not convenient, run them 
through a loose wringer. Never 
twist them. To avoid stretching 
and dragging hang the blanket 
double, and if possible lengthwise, 
over the line and pin it at frequent 
intervals. 


Rubbing: Blankets are given 
anap to make them soft and fluffy 
and to give them warmth. They 
should, therefore, never be rubbed 


Very truly yours 
North Star Woolen Mill Co. 
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“‘Here’s Where We 
Got Our Start”’ 


“Look, Nell—this coupon! Re- 
member the night you urged me to 
send it in to Scranton? Then how 
happy we were when I came home 
with the news of my first promo- 


| 


| 
| 


point. 


“Isn't it vours?” 
‘*‘Lord, no! It was playing in the hall 
and came in when I did. I thought it was 
yours.” 

* Young lady, I’m a bachelor.” 

“Then we're one sleeping child to the 
good,” Phyllis summed up. ‘That’s 
enough to start housekeeping with.” 

‘But about this marriage of yours?” 
Joe, whose fortunes were more upset than 
anyone else’s, insisted on sticking to the 
“Ts your husband living?” 

“I don’t know. I’ve never seen him 
since the day we were married—haven’t 
even heard from him.” 

““What’s his name?” 

“Joseph Kelley—that’s why I thought 
it was vou, and why I was so upset about 
your marrying some one else. Until now 
I’ve never told anyone about being mar- 
ried. I just said I was engaged, to account 
for my not going round with the other 
fellows. I didn’t dare tell dad any more 
than that until my husband came back. 
And I’ve been very miserable. When dad 
wanted to kill you, I didn’t much care. 


tion? We owe it all, Nell, my place It seemed the only thing that would 


as Manager, our home, our comforts 
—to this coupon.” 


Thousands upon thousands of | gloomily. 


satisfy me.” 

“It would doubtless satisfy you much 
more than it would me.” Joe observed 
‘Although I suppose I might 


men now know the joy of happy, | #s well be dead as in this mess.” 


prosperous homes because they let 
the International Correspondence 
Schools prepare them in their spare 
time for bigger work. You will find 
them in city, town and country—in 
office, factory, shop, store, mine an 
mill, on farms and on railroads. 


‘Suppose we trace out this former mar- 
riage,’ suggested the judge. “You 
baven’t seen vour husband since the day 
you were married. Why not?” 

“He was in the Rainbow Division and 


d- sailed the next morning. You see, we had 


just met the evening before. He had 
twenty-four hours’ leave and was on his 


There are clerks who became Adver- | W@Y from camp into New York city when 
tising Managers, Salesmen and Execu- | the automobile he was riding in broke 
tives; carpenters who became Architects down in front of the house where I was 
and Contractors; mechanics who became visiting. I offered to show him the way to 
om | wand and Electrical Experts; men | the station, and I did, but he missed a 
and boys who rose from nothing at all to) train, and then, after a while, he decided 


splendid responsible positions. 


he wouldn’t have much time to spend in 


More than a million men and womenin the city, anyway, so I took him back to 


the last 29yearshaveadvancedthemselves | the house with me. 


in position and salary through I.C.S. a. 
Over 130,000 students are studying right 


now. You can join them and get in line | 


for promotion. 
The first step to successin the I.C.S. way 


is to choose your career from this list and 
mark and mail this coupon here and now. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 2583 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
Position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Rys. ADVERTISING 
— Trimmer 
elegrap! ngineer hs rd Ptg. 
Telephone Work Rallrosd 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATING 
Mechanical Drafteman Cart ng 
Machine Shop Practice BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Toolmaker Private Secretary 
Gas Engine Operating Busi Cor di 
BOOKKEEPER 
urveying and Mapping } apher ‘ypist 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
STATIONARY ENGINRER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 


Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Oontractor and Balider 
architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 


Structural Engineer 
AUTOMOBILES 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Mathematics 


Sheet Metal Worker 
Navigation 
— AGRICULTURE | Teacher 
Pharmacy Poultry Raising Banking 


Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
© Sebool Sab}: 


CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 


Name 

Present Business 
Occupation Address 

Street 

and No. 

City. State 


Canadians may send this coupon to International 
ponden. 


ce Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


They didn’t have any 
|room, but he slept on the billiard-table, 
|and then, the next day, we were married 
secretly.” 

| “That accounts for the marriage all 
right,” remarked the judge; ‘‘but why 
didn’t you hear from him?” 

“T can’t understand that either unless, 
in the excitement, he forgot to make a 
memorandum of my name.”’ 

vou wrote to him?” 

““My letters came back unopened—all 
but the first one.” 

Joe cleared his throat. 

“T opened that one—it came to me by 
mistake—I was in the Rainbow myself— 
and after I got to know the handwriting, I 
turned the later ones back to the army 
post-office, sealed—they seemed sort of —”’ 
He paused, searching for the right word. 

‘They were,” she supplied. ‘‘I cared a 
lot about him. I do even yet, now that I 
know he isn’t you.” 

“Slightly mixed and not very flattering, 
but J comprehend.” Practical difficulties 
occuring to him, Joe placed them before 
the judge. ‘‘In order to invalidate this 
marriage, I suppose it is necessary to 
prove that this other chap is still living?” 

‘*Yes,” confirmed the legal authority. 
‘‘Which, considering that he hasn’t been 
seen or heard from in nearly four years, is 
going to be difficult. The chances are 
that he’’—the judge halted at a warning 
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look from Joe— ‘*that he—er—met some- 
body else and——”’ 

“IT wish you’d have said that he was 
killed, as you started to, rather than what 
vou did say,” Phyllis wailed. “Tye 
thought of that some-one-else idea myself 
a hundred million times. He is so darn 
good-looking.” 

‘*Would you,” Joe interpolated cur- 
ously, ‘prefer that the man you loved 
were dead rather than married to some one 
else?” 

“Of course. Any woman would.” 

“Then Maryery is wishing that I was 
dead this very minute?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

God!” 

“That settles my interest in the problem 
of ‘The Lady or the Tiger?’” the judge 
remarked abstractedly. ‘‘Up to thé pres- 
ent, I would have cast my vote the other 
way—solely for humanitarian reasons.” 

A rather timid rap on the door presaged 
a variant on the usual method of entering 
the judge’s office that morning. 

“Come in,” invited the judge. 

It was Margery, half defiant, half tear- 
ful. She stood with her back to the door, 

“My brother Sam has urged me, against 
my better judgment, to come back and 
listen to your explanation.” 

approved Joe cheerfully. 
“Where is good old Sam?” 

“T left him in the car down-stairs. He’s 
to keep watch, and, if I wave my handker- 
chief, he will come up and do what he in- 
tended to do in the first place.” 

“He'll never have to come up,’ Joe 
prophesied. ‘* This can all be straightened 
out in a minute.” 

“Can it?” Margery doubted. “Well, 
begin.”’ 

‘All there is to it,” Joe began obligingly, 
“is that Phyllis here———”’ 

“Do you call her ‘Phyllis’ already?” 

“Hang it, what can I call her? She 
really is Mrs. Kelley, but that sounds sort 
of formal, doesn’t it? And rs 

“Go on; call her‘ Phyllis.’ 1 don’t care. 
It’s really no affair of mine.” 

“Well, she,” Joe began again, pointing 
non-committaliy to the blond vision, 
“thought I was some one else whom she 
met before the war, some one else by the 
same name and whom she married se 
cretly. He Was in the army and sailed the 
next day, and she has never heard from 
him since. Naturally, when she heard that 
Joe Kelley was going to marry some one 
else, she got excited and jealous.” 


“Don’t you see?” pleaded Phyilis 
“And my Joe Kelley was the best-looking 
thing!”’ 


“Better looking than mine?” demanded 
Margery belligerently. : 

“Tf it’s going to make you mad, I won! 
answer. Besides, your Joe Kelley is really 
mine, too—if the marriage ceremony ha 
any weight in this state, and, while ! don! 
mind his explaining things to you, I don! 
think he should go any further than thal 
until somebody finds another Joe Kelle’ 
for me.” 

“But surely Joe doesn’t love you: 
postulated Margery. ‘Do you, Joe?’ 

“Why, I—”’ began the victim. ; 

“T refuse to let him answer,” his wil 
interrupted. ‘He may have to live with 
me, and there is no use making our future 
life any harder than that of the average 
married couple, which is hard enough a!) 
way you look at it.” 
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Smoke Omar or: ‘Aroma’ 


a ; The same thing you look for in a cup of 
fine coffee —AROMA-—is what made 
OMAR such a big success. 

OMAR is as enjoyable as a cup of 
fine coffee. 

$12,000,000 of OMAR AROMA en- 
joyed last year (and still growing ) 


. 


. 


Aroma makes a cigarette _ 
theyve told you that for years 


~which means that if you dont like 
OMAR CIGARETTES you can 
et your money back from the dealer 
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BURSON 
FASHIONED HOSE. 


The new weave that 
shapes without a seam. 


You'll enjoy the smooth 
foot —the fashioned fit 
gives to your ankles the 
charm of trimness and 
good taste. 


Ask for “Burson” to get the 
hnit-in shape. 


Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized 
and Silk. 30c to $2.00 a pair. 


Leading stores sell them 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 
Rockford, Illinois 


“You ought to know,” admitted Mar- 
gery acidly. 

“For heaven’s sake, girls, don’t scrap!” 
pleaded the bone of contention. ‘“‘It isn’t 
worth it.” 

“T don’t know,” Phyllis decided criti- 
cally. ‘*You’re not so terrible—not like 
my Joe Kelley, V’ll admit—but as hus- 
bands go nowadays, I suppose one might 
do worse.” 


“See!”’ exclaimed Margery.  ‘“‘She is 
falling in love with you already.” 
“She is not,” Joe protested. “She's 


merely trying not to hurt my feelings.”’ 

Margery sniffed. 

“How can you tell what her intentions 
are? No man ever understood how de- 
ceitful and faithless a blonde can be.” 

‘***Faithless?’’? Phyllis was stung where 
it hurt the most. ‘*Do you call it faith- 
less that I have been true to a man I 
haven't seen in three years? What right 
have you to call me faithless when, at the 
first sign that your bridegroom might have 
known some other girls during his lifetime, 
vou leave him flat at the altar, or the 
judge’s desk? In my opinion, he was 
lucky to find out in time that yvou’re a 
suspicious old i 

“Don’t say it, Phyllis,” urged Joe. “I 
want you girls to be friends.” 

“Let your Phyllis say whatever she 
wishes,” Margery suggested, with poorly 
suppressed anger. ‘Nothing that you 
can do now will make any diflerence in a 
personality which is naturally handicapped 
by lack of breeding and discrimination.” 

“O Lord!” 

“Do you mean,” inquired Phyllis, with 
icv politeness, ‘‘that I am not as good as 
you are, MiSs Whatever-your-name-is?”’ 

“Please, Marge. don’t get her infuriated! 
She has a revolver.” 

“Which I would scorn to use.” Phyllis 
completed. ‘Here's the darn thing.” She 
threw it into the corner, where it made a 
clatter that wakened the sleeping child to 
vociferous participation in the scene. “I’m 
not afraid of any snake that ever shook 
a rattle.” 

Joe flung himself into the breach—at 
least, he stepped between the two girls and 
put an arm round Margery. Solomon, had 
he been there, could have elicited no more 
convincing testimony. Joe had cast his die. 
If the law made him live with Phyllis now, 
he was up against it. 

Both girls started to weep, Margery on 
Joe’s shoulder, and Phyllis into her own 
handkerchief. 

The judge felt a trifle snubbed, because 
he would willingly have furnished a weep- 
ing-post. In his chagrin, he picked up the 
howling child and attempted to soothe it. 
The results of this were nothing much 
except a louder and more startled yell. 

As if in response to a call for help, a 
tired-looking middle-aged woman with a 
mop in her hand threw open the door. 

“There you are!” she exclaimed with 
relief, and advanced to take the baby from 
the judge’s inexperienced arms. ‘I thought 
the kid had maybe fell down the.elevator- 
shait, and I’ve been looking in the base- 
ment for him. I was cleaning next door. 
and he wandered off.” 

Phyllis, weeping, stood at the window, 
contemplating introspectively the hardness 
of her lot—married twice and nothing to 
show for it. By George, it wasn’t fair for 
any one as good-looking as she knew she 
was to be stung so frequently. 
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It was while she was looking unhappily 
into the street that something she saw 
there made her give a little exclamation of 
surprise—of pleasure. 

“There he is!’ she almost shouted, and 
leaned out the window to wave her hand- 
kerchief wildly. 

“There is who?” demanded Joe Kelley, 
instantly interested. 

“My own darling,” Phyllis threw over 
her shoulder excitedly; ‘““my own darling 
Joe Kelley—my husband!” 

*“Where?”” Even Margery ceased sob- 
bing long enough to join in that question. 

Both she and Joe moved to the window. 
Behind them, the scrub-lady craned her 
neck for a better view. 

“He was in the street below—oh, Id 
know him anywhere—and he knew me, for 
the minute I waved, he started for this 
building on the dead run. You can’t see 
him now, because he just went in the en- 
trance. I’m so happy—happy—happy!” 
She danced round the office to prove it. 
“And I won't hold a grudge against either 
of you for being so hateful to me. I could 
kiss the whole world—even you!”” By which 
she meant Joe, for she flung her arms round 
his neck impulsively and planted a hearty 
buss upon his cheek. 

She had no chance to unwrap her arms 
from that strictly Platonic embrace. That 
was done for her—that and much more. 
Her arms were not only forcibly unwrapped 
but she was further flung into the corner by 
the earnestness of the motive power. 

She was so surprised by the onslaught 
that she did not recover until the same 
whirlwind force had thrown Joe to the floor 
and was proceeding to dust the office-rug 
with his unworthy carcass. 

“T’ll teach you to deceive my sister!” 
the force was saying. “Take that and 
that! If I hadn’t seen it with my own eyes, 
I should not have believed it.” 

“Hit him again!” urged the scrub-lady, 
now so interested in other people’s troub!es 
she had entirely forgotten her own and let 
it squall. 

“Joe!” The frightened cry came from 
the corner where Phyllis was slowly recov- 
ering her equilibrium and a few hairpins. 
“Joe darling, stop!” 

“*Stop!’ Don’t make me laugh. Joe 
ain’t doing anything.” The whirlwind 
paid no more attention to her than that. 

But he did notice the next thing that she 
did. Why? Because it was so noisy. 

She fired off the revolver, which was in 
the same corner where she had found her- 
self, and the report brought everyone in 
the room up standing and silent, wondering 
individually if the bullet was somewhere in 
his own person. Even the baby choked 
back its sobs. The battling newcomer 
looked at her for the first time. 

““You!”’ was all he said. 

He had sprung to his feet, abandoning a 
perfectly good choking grip on his best 
friend’s throat as he did so, and met Phyllis 
half-way in a head-on collision which 
knocked her up into the air and down again 
into his arms. 

It seemed as if she belonged there. Any- 
way, she stayed for quite a while. 

Meanwhile, Margery was bending overt 
the abandoned victim of violence, and was 
attempting to put him together again with 
a few adhesive kisses scientifically applied. 

Joe enjoyed this as much as was possible 
under the circumstances, but, finally, indig- 
nation got the better of him. He found 
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“The Phonograph with a Soul” 


| 
: 


What Edison Likes in Music 


HIS photograph was 

taken recently in Mr. 

Laboratory. 
Mr. Edison still devotes 
from 16 to 20 hours, daily, 
to his never-ending research 
work. Occasionally, he steals 
away to the Music-Room in 
his Laboratory to listen to 
music. 


The phonograph is Edi- 
son’s favorite invention. He 
spent three million dollars 
in research work to develop 
a phonograph that would 
give perfect music to the 
entire world. This new pho- 
nograph is so perfect that it 
successfully sustains the test 
of direct comparison with 
living artists;x—and is the 
only phonograph that can 


sustain such test. 


Mr. Edison has probably lis- 
tened to more musie than any 
other man in the world’s history. 
His views on music will be of great 
interest to everyone. ‘They were 
recently expressed in an intimate 
personal interview. inter- 
view and a list of Edison’s twenty- 
five favorite compositions are con- 
tained in the pamphlet **What 
Edison Likes in Music.”’ 

Ask the Edison dealer for a 
copy of this new and interesting 
discussion of music. An exact 
duplicate of the phonograph, 
which Mr. Edison personally 
uses, can be heard at your Edison 
dealer’s store. 


HE price of the New Edison 

has increased Jess than 15° 
since 1914, anda substantial part 
of this increase is War'l'ax. Mr. 
Edison is a firm believer in the 
benefits of good music, and, in 
order to keep his favorite inven- 
tion within the reach of evervone, 
he sacrificed millions in profits, 
he might have made. Why and 
how he did this are told in the 


bulletin ‘*What Did Edison Do 
During the War?’’ This bulletin 
also contains the Navy Depart- 
ment’s official announcement of 
Mr. Edison’s war work. 


SK your Edison dealer for 
A any or all of the items listed 
below. You probably know him 
from reading his advertisements 
in your home papers. He is glad 
to distribute Edison literature. 
No obligation on your part. 


Free for the Asking 
1—*‘ What Edison Likes in Music.”’ 


| 2—A proof of Booth’s famous etch- 
| ing of Edison. Suitable for 
framing. 


3—‘‘Edisonand Music.”’ The story 
of the New Edison. Hand- 
somely illustrated. 

4—Mood Change Charts. Show 
you how to test the effects of 
music on yourself. 


5—‘‘What Did Edison Do During 


the War?’’ 
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‘Aunt Belles 
Comfort Letters 


Let me tell . ore 
about my Baby Book 


My volunteer clinic work and my cor- 
respondence with thousands of mothers 
have taught me to know most of the 
problems which distress those who are 
entering the blessed but trying state of 
motherhood. 

Of course, lots of things you leave to 
the doctor, and you should, but unfortu- 
nately most doctors have never been 
mothers and cannot always comprehend 
a mother’s view-point. 

What I have tried to produce is a text 
book for mothers, written by a mother. 
It tells how to prepare for motherhood 
and seeks to guide you through those 
dirst scary weeks when Baby scems more 
like a miracle than a human being. It 
tells about food, clothing, bath, first aids, 
nursery furnishings and hundreds of 
other such things. 

I am sure you will find it help:ul, and 
doctors and nurses who have read it 
assure me that everything in the book is 
in accord with, sound, modern practice. 
It is fully indexed for constant reference. 

M 0k is published by 

I ad € 


Pelle. 


THe Mennen Company 


Newarn, AJ. USA, 
THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Montreal, Quebec 


What nurses think:— 
“4 wonderful aid to any 
mother.” 


“ Every copy should mean 
a better baby.” 


“ Reduces baby culture to 
@ science.” 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


I enclose 25c for a copy of Aunt 
Belie's Baby Book. 


that the power of speech was returning to 
his lacerated vocal cords. 

“What the conglomerated, double-dis- 
tilled hell-fire do you mean by this? Get 
away from my wife, Sam Greene!”’ 

“Your wife? This bunch of nothing 
much isn’t your wife. She’s my wife— 
aren’t you, Phyl?” 

“T thought so,” she began doubtfully, 
“but he—my other husband there—called 
you Sam Greene, and my name is Mrs. Joe 
Kelley.” 

The army officer slapped his thigh. 

“By George, that accounts for it!” 

“For what?’’—from the mystified five— 
Margery, Phyllis, the scrub-woman, Joe, 
and the judge—everybody but the still 
inarticulate baby. 

“For my not getting any letters from 
you. I forgot that on the day I met you I 
was out on old Joe Kelley’s pass. I guess 
I was too busy winning you to explain 
about that. You see how it was, don’t 
you?” he went on. “I was among those 
selected from our outfit for embarkation for 
France, and we who were to go were confined 
to the camp and couldn’t get a pass for love 
ormoney. Well, I just had to get out.” 

““Why?” demanded Phyllis suspiciously. 

“Well,” Sam admitted reluctantly, 
“there was a girl I just had to say good-by 
to. That was before I met you. I was on 
the way to see her when that car stepped 
and—well, you were there, and you know 
the rest. I was afraid to tell anyone that 
Kelley wasn’t my real name or I would 
probably have been arrested for being 
A. W. O. L. and left behind when my outfit 
sailed. I meant to straighten it out in mv 
first letter to you, but I found I didn’t 
know your address, and when you didn’t 
write to me, I just naturally let my heart 
break and tried to drown my sorrow in 


| devotion to duty.” 


Phyllis sniffed skeptically and let it go 
at that. 

“I was more irresponsible in those days 
than I am now,” Sam contributed further, 
“T couldn't afford a wife before,” he added 
philosophically, ‘but now that I’ve got an 
ofticer’s pay, I can support one.” 
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“How?” demanded Joe sharply. “I 
have a lot of friends in the service who 
would like to know.”’ 

Sam Greene ignored the impertinence. 

“The question now is who is married 
to who?” 

The judge was appealed to. 

“None of you is legally married,” he 
decided. 

“Good!” said Sam. “Then we can get 
a new set of licenses and start all over.”’ 

“Not until these other ceremonies are 
annulled.” 

“But you just said that neither of them 
is legal.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. They have to be 
annulled, anyway. It’s the law.” 

“Tt’s a darn funny law that says some- 
thing ain’t legal enough to be binding but 
is legal enough to keep you from being 


free.” 


“T can explain it,”’ offered the judge. 

“No,” declined Sam hastily. “I haven't 
seen this taffy-topped trifler for three years, 
and I haven’t got time to find out why I 
can’t have her now. I have to report back 
to my post to-morrow; so I'll take her with 
me and untangle her later. Are you two,” 
he spoke to Joe and his sister, “in favor of 
a new deal and a double wedding?” 

“Ves,” said Joe, and, “No,” said Mar- 
gery, but not very loud. 

“Unanimous,” declared Sam. “Will 
you perform the ceremonies, Judge?” 

“Tt’s against my better 

“But will you?” 

“Tf you insist.” 

“All right; come on. The procession will 
form in front of the marriage-license 
window.” 

Laughing and chatting, the two men led 
off arm in arm, and the two girls fell in 
behind absolutely entwined. At the door, 
the latter pair stopped to kiss—they who 
had been just about to destroy each other’s 
permanent waves. 

As they vanished through the door, 
Margery confided to Phyllis, 

“J think you're a darling.” 

So did the judge, but there was no one 
for him to tell it to but the scrub-lady. 


(Concluded from page 73) 


he had accepted the explanation, had ac- 
cepted the barred windows, the steel door, 
the guard outside, and the solicitous visitors. 

But he had been deceived, perhaps 
because they feared he would not other- 
wise consent to play the part they as- 
signed to him.. For the Ernie in the films 
was no great inventor but an insane old 
man; the bars at his windows were the bars 
of amadman’s cell. Within, this madman 
pottered at his mad designs, and the guard 
at the door was not to keep others out but 
to keep him in there; and the solicitous visi- 
tors paid him no respect but only humored 
his poor illusion. There were tears in my 
eves before the thing was finished—tears of 
pity for Ernie, and tears of hot anger at the 
callous brutality of those who had contrived 
this thing. I thought of legal action on his 
behalf; but they had, no doubt, been wise 
enough to have him sign a release from all 
responsibility. There was nothing that 


| could be done. 


I avoided the service-station for the 


Ernie. But at last it was necessary to go 
in. I planned to tell him, if he asked, that 
I had missed seeing the film. So much 
poor kindness I could do the man. 

When I drove in, he was on the washing- 
floor, working about a limousine. The old, 


_ragged hose was in his hand; the sprinkler 


he had designed was still attached to the 
ceiling, but unused. I parked my car in 
an empty space and walked across to him. 
He looked up with his old timidly amiable 
smile, and I saw that the alert confidence 
and the sense of power were utterly gone. 

“There’s a grease-cup missing, Ernie, 
from the rear end,” I told him. “If you 
see one kicking around é 

“Why, yes; sure,” he promised me. 

I hesitated, then said smilingly, 

“Won’t need to bother with them in a 
year or two——”’ 

By his answer, I knew that the dreams 
were gone and the vision was fled. 

“Oh, I guess we’ll have to keep puttering 
on in the same old ways,” said Ernie 


week thereafter; I could not bear to see . Budder hopelessly. 
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Alias 
the Lone Wolf 


(Continued from page So) 


was not traveling to Paris that night after | 


all; it was on Dupont’s account alone that 


he had taken so much trouble to secure an | 


exchange of reservations. 

And when Monsieur le Comte de Lorgnes 
had wavered through the gateway in tow 
of a luggage-laden porter, and Dupont had 
torn himself away from his fond familiar 
and lurched after the count, and Lanyard, 
after a little wait, had followed in turn, he 
was able to see for himself that Dupont 
had contrived to be berthed in the same 
carriage with de Lorgnes. 

Well weary, Lanyard proceeded to his 
own compartment in the car ahead and 
turned in. But he was not of those who 
sleep well on trains. In spite of his ex- 
treme fatigue, he woke up every time the 
rapide stopped. He was awake at Dijon, 
at four in the morning, and again at La- 
roche, about a quarter after six. There, 
peering out of the window to identify the 
station,-he was startled to see the broad, 
round-shouldered back of Albert Dupont 
making away across the rails—leaving the 
train. 

It was not feasible to dress and pursue, 
even had it been wise. And Lanyard was 
vexed. Dupont, he felt, was hardly play- 
ing fair, after giving one every reason to 
believe he meant to go through to Paris. 


The newspapers of Paris, that day, had 
a sensation that crushed into insignificance 
the news from Chateau de Montalais. In 
a compartment which he had occupied 
alone on the night rapide from Lyons, a 
man had been found with his throat cut, 
his clothing ripped to rags, even his luggage 
slashed to ribbons. 

Whether through chance or intention, 
every ordinary clue to the victim’s identity 
Was missing, 


XIII 
ATHENAIS 
Ix London, about noon of that day, a 


gentleman 
thought of by the name of Wertheimer de- 


whom Lanyard most often | 


ciphered a code-message whose contempt | 


for customary telegraphic brevity was 
quite characteristic of the sender. 

With some editing in the way of punc- 
tuation, it follows: 


DEAR OLD BEAN: 

Please advise Préfecture de Police without 
revealing your source of information, uni- 
dentified man found murdered on rapide 
arriving Gare de Lyon eight-thirty this morn- 
ing stopped yesterday Hétel Terminus, Lyons, 
under name of Comte de Lorgnes. During 
enure evening before entraining he was 
shadowed by two apaches, one of whom, pass- 
ing as \lbert Dupont—probably recent and 
temporary alias—booked through to Paris 
occupying berth in same carriage with Lorgnes, 
but detrained Laroche six-fifteen, murder re- 
maining undiscovered till arrival in Paris. 


(\n admirably succinct sketch of the physical | 


Dupont is here deleted.) In return for gift of 
this opportunity to place Préfecture under 
obligations, please do me a service. As 
Stranger in Paris I crave passionately to re- 
view Night Life of Great City but am natu- 
‘timid about going out alone after dark. 

~oclety of beautiful, accomplished, well- 


DIAMONDS 
WATCHES 


GENUINE 
DIAMONDS 
Guaranteed YY, 
Engagement Rings, 
Wedding Rings, 
Gifts for the 
June Bride, 
Graduation Gifts, 


The fine brilliant Dia- 
mond is set in Solid 
White Gold, which has 


fll ted” 
ustra! 
of Diamond 


$10 Down 
$5 a Month | 


Whatever you select 
will be sent prepaid, 
You see and examine 


in your own hands. 
If ney one ef 
pourchase price and keep it; SSS mee 
balance in eight equal monthly — = 


"LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


| THE OLD RELIABLE CREDIT JEWELERS 
Devt. N-892 108 N. State St., Chicago, 


Stores 
io Lead- 


As a Food for Children 


Grape-Nuts has long enjoyed wide popularity. Its sweet, 
nut-like flavor appeals to the growing child's appetite, 
and its wholesome composition of wheat and malted 
barley makes it a “builder” of highest grade. 


“There's a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 


of the Gray Haired 


Gray hair now is an unnecessary afflic- 
tion at any age. Every silver thread can 
be quickly and safely restored by Mary 
T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer. 

This scientific preparation is a clear, 
colorless liquid, applied with a comb. In 


to 8 days natural color returns. Your 
hair is clean, soft and fluffy. There is 
nothing to wash or rub off, 


PROVE THIS WITH TRIAL BOTTLE 
Mail the coupon for a trial size bottle 
and application comb. Test on single lock. 
When you see the beauty of this single 
restored lock, get a full size bottle, Buy 
from your druggist, or send direct to us. 
Mary T. Goldman, 422 Goldman Bldg., 8t. Paul, Minn. 
Mary T. Goldman, 423 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Mina. 
Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. 


Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer with special comb. lam 
not obligated in any way by accepting this free offer. 


2 The natural color of my hair is black._._jet black... 
dark brown....medium brown....light brown.... 


H 

Name 


Address 
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The Welcome 
Wedding Gift 


Buy a New Stove—But— 
See the Duplex-Alcazar First 


There have been many changes in 
stove construction in the last few years 
—changes that have made people dis- 
card their old style ranges and invest 


in modern cooking machines. 
You, too, should consider a new stove. 
 But—for the sake of investing your 


money in the range you want and avoid- 
ing after regrets, see the Duplex-Alcazar 
before you purchase. 

This is the original three-fuel range. 
It burns gas and wood or coal—together 
or singly. And the change from fuel to 
fuel is instantaneous. E 

By combining your fuels you can 3 
produce just the cooking temperature 
necessary to give you the kind of results 
you have always wanted and previously 
never got. In the summer you can cook 
with gas and keep your kitchen cool— 
in the winter you can burn wood and 
coal and keep warm while you cook. 

Fuel economy—heat control—all of 
the things that women have long desired 
are combined in the Duplex-Alcazar in 
the shape of the most beautiful range 
that stove artizans have ever produced. 

; You can't afford not to afford a 
Duplex-Alcazar. 

Sizes and styles to suit every kitchen 
and pocket-book. Sold by good retailers | 
everywhere. Write for Booklet. 3 

{ 


For districts where there is no gas, 

we jurnish a Duplex-Alcazar, which 

uses kerosene oil and coal and wood 
ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER Co. 


409 Cleveland Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


High School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home inside of two years. Meets all 
requirements for entrance to college and the leading pro- 
fessions. This and thirty-six other practical courses 
are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-514, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 


INSURE = 
YOUR 
LINEN 


In replenishing 
your linens de 
not forget to 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 
3 doz. $1.50 6 doz. $2.00 12 doz. $3.00 
A few stitches and they're on—- Attach one of these 
labels to your lingerie and household linen. Fast col- 
ors—red, blue, black and navy. Woven not printed. 
Order through your dealer or write for samples, 


MARY BROOKS 


. Main St., s Angeles, Cal. 
Canadian Address: Brantford, Ont. 


jinformed, and agreeable lady of proved dis- 


cretion can put me thoroughly at ease. If 
you can recommend one such to me by tele- 
graph, stipulating her amiability must fein 
to function this evening, you may depend on 
my not hesitating to ask further favors as 
occasion may arise. Presume you have heard 
your old friend Duchemin, now missing, is 
suspected of looting jewels of Madame de 
Montalais, Chateau. de Montalais, near 
Millau. He counts on your discretion to pre- 
serve secret of his innocence pending further 
advices. Paul Martin here stopping Hotel 
Chatham. ‘Toodle-oo. 
N.L. 


A telegram from London addressed to 
M. Paul Martin, Hotel Chatham, Paris, 
was delivered late in the afternoon: 


Préfecture tipped off. Many thanks. 

| Heartfelt regrets poor Duchemin’s success 
keeping out of jail. Uneasy about him as long 
as he remains at large. Fully appreciate you 
cannot trust yourself alone in the dark. 
Therefore cheerfully delegating preser. ation 
your virtue while in Paris to Mlle. Athenais 
Reneaux, maiden lady mature charms whom I 
beg you will respect as you would my sister. 
Wishing you enjoyable intellectual evening— 

W. 


| It needed receipt of a petit bleu, while 
he was dressing for dinner, to cure Lan- 
yard of an attack of premonitory shivers 
brought on by recollection of the awful 


- | truth that one is never really safe in trifling 


with an Englishman’s sense of humor. 


| DEAR Monsteur MARTIN: 

| It is too sweet of you to remember your 
| promise to ask me to dine the first time you 
| came to Paris. Since you leave it to me, shali 
we say the Ritz, at half-past seven? In case 


_ | your memory for faces is poor—it has Leen a 
: | long time since we met, hasn’t it?—I shall be 


wearing the conventional fast black with my 
very best ingénue expression, and my feather 
fan will be flame-colored. 
Always to you, 
ATHENAIS RENEAUX. 


Now, that sounded more like. 

Mademoiselle Athenais Reneaux lived 
up in most gratifying fashion to the tone 
of her note. In the very beginning she 
demonstrated excellent discretion by fail- 
ing to be on hand and eager when Lan- 
yard strolled into the Ritz on the minute 
of his appointment. To the contrary, she 
was all of twenty-five minutes late—a cir- 
cumstance so consistently feminine as to 
rob their meeting of any taint of the 
extraordinary. 

She swept spiritedly into the lounge of 
the Ritz, a tall, fair girl, very good-looking 
indeed, and brilliantly costumed, and 
placed Monsieur Paul Martin in one 
glance on the instant of his calculated 
start of recognition. At once her face 
lighted up with a charming smile. 

“Paul!” she cried, in a clear and lilting 
voice. ‘I’m so glad! It’s been simply 
'ages. And looking so well! I don’t believe 
you’ve changed a bit.” 
| The nicely judged pitch of her voice, 
/neither so high nor so low as to attract 
more than passing attention, won approval, 
-which Lanyard put into the pressure of 
his lips upon her hand and the bow that 
accompanied it. 

“And you, Athenais—always exquisite, 
but to-davy— ‘Truly one has never seen 
you looking better.” 

“Flattery,” she commented. 
love it!” 
| Meanwhile, her gaze, that seemed so 
iconstant to his eyes, reviewed the other 


“But I 
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people in the lounge in one swift, searching 
glance, and returned to Lanyard’s with 
a drooping gesture of the lashes, signifying 
that there was no one present likely in 
her esteem to prove dangerous to their 
peace of mind. 

“*Flattery?’ To you? But impossible!” 

He delighted her, and she showed it 
openly. But her lips said only, 

“Have I kept you waiting a frightfully 
long time, poor boy?”’ 

“Let your appetite accuse you.” 

“But I am starving!” 

“Then, as I take it, nothing on earth 
can prevent our going in to dinner.” 

Lanyard had already consulted with the 
maitre @hétel over the menu and the 
reservation. As the two settled down at 
a table on the side of the room, not con- 
spicuously far from any other in use, their 
iced melon was waiting to be served. 

“Always the most thoughtful of men,” 
Mademoiselle Reneaux declared. ‘I would 
adore dining with you, Paul, even if I didn’t 
adore you for yourself.” 

“One is well repaid when one’s modest 
efforts are so well appreciated.” 

“ Blague, my friend; sheer blague. You 
know you relish a good dinner of your 
own ordering far more than anybody’s 
appreciation, even mine.” 

The waiters had retired. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Lanyard, in more 
formal vein, “I am sure, underestimates 
my capacity for appreciation, May one 
venture to compliment mademoiselle, who is 
marvelous in so many bewitching ways?” 

“Why not, monsieur? Was ever music 
sweeter?”? The girl laughed; then her 
eyes sobered. ‘‘ Monsieur received a tele- 
gram this afternoon?”’ 

“Ves, mademoiselle. 

“It is here, since I am. 
yours?” 

With a gay gesture, she handed over her 
telegram from London and took his in 
exchange. 

The ordinary cipher of the B. S. S. was 
as readily intelligible to both as if the 
messages had been couched in open French 
or English. 

Lanyard read: 


And you?” 
May I see 


Kindly place yourself beginning with dinner 
to-night and for duration his stay in Paris at 
the commands of Paul Martin, Hétel Chatham, 
lunatic, but harmless and of great value to us. 
He seems to ke at present concerned with some 
affair outside our knowledge, but presumably 
desperate, else he would not be interested. 
Please exert best endeavors to get him out of 
France alive as soon as possible. 


The girl was laughing as she returned 
Lanyard’s telegram and received her own. 

Mature charms!’”’ she pouted. ‘‘* En- 
joyable intellectual evening!’ Oh, how 
depressing! Poor Paul! But you must 
have felt discouraged.” 

“T did—at first.” 

“And afterward?” 

“Disappointed.” 

“And are you going to obey that iniune 
tion to treat me as somebody’s sister?” 

“Never in my life!” 
“How, then?” 
“As anybody’s wife.” 


Perplexity knitted a little pucker in 


her delicately lined brows. 

“Paul, you couldn’t speak French so 
well and be an Englishman.” 

“T assure you, Athenais, I am—men- 
tally—a native of France.” 
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She sighed luxuriously. 

“What an amusing prospect! And this 
is the sort of man at whose commands I am 
required to place myself!” 

“Not required, Athenais; requested— 
begged, besought!”” 

“| like that better. And,” she inquired 
demurely, ‘‘may one ask what are 
monsieur’s commands?”’ | 

“First, you will continue to flirt with me 
as at present—outrageously.”’ 

“Even when you make it so diffi- 
cult?”’ 

, “And then to waste an evening in my 
society.” 

“And what do we do with this evening 
of such questionable value?” 


| 
t “We finish dinner here at our leisure. 
. We smoke and chat a while in the lounge, | 
r if you like, or, if nothing better offers, we | 
go toa play; and then you will take me by A Oe 
’ the hand and show me how Paris amuses 
d itself in these days of its nocturnal deca- 
t dence. You will dutifully pretend to drink 
much more champagne than is good for 
t you and to be enjoying yourself as you 
seldom have before. If I discover an in- 
u terest in people I may chance to see, you m 
ir will be good enough to tell me who they 
are and—other details concerning their 


ways of life.”’ 
“Tf I know.” 


re “But I am sure you know everyone 

es worth knowing in Paris, Athenais.”’ 

ne “Then—if I am right in assuming you 

is are looking for some person in particu- 

lar———”’ . 
ic “You have reason, mademoiselle.”’ 

er “Who is it you’re looking for in Paris 

lee alter midnight?” 


Mademoi- 
“Madame la 
The young woman 
“Both of a class sure to 


“Le Comte de Lorgnes.”’ 
selle Reneaux looked blank. 
Comtesse de Lorgnes.”’ 
shook her head. 


be conspicuous in such places as Maxim’s,” Copy.igat 1921 Ihe Palmolive Con pany 1254 
in Lanyard explained. ‘‘The names, then, 


are probably fictitious.” QO] O M k 
“Tf you could describe them 
as VV 
“Useless, lam afraid; neither is a strik- a es 
ich ingly uncommon type. Are you, then, (3) H ° 


acquainted with a man named Phinuit, 
an American?” 
No,”’ 


ner or. Whitaker Monk, of New York?’ Silky texture and satiny gloss are attractions _ beautifully soft. It is silky and it has that well- 
5 at lhe millionaire? you need not envy. You can acquire these groomed look. Prush it carefully, massage it 
am, “That is quite possible.” attractions very easily. Stop the careless wash- — gently once a day and 
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how “T was thinking of Whitaker Monk.” beautiful, silky quality. It keeps of its lathering qualities. 
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sust Quaint, I grant you. But hardly little Fol —" 
3 ollow these directions 
or stupid. A tall man, as thin as a diet, 
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Rubies Are Rubies 
And Sapphires 
Are Sapphires 


4 Whether you wear the 
Nature-made ruby and sap- 
at phire or the Heller-made 
sj] HOPE Ruby and HOPE 
jj ‘Sapphire does not make 
the slightest difference 

Vie The crystal clear pigeon 


blood red of the ruby— 


A chem at your jewelers in rings, 
pins, lavalliers and other beau- 
tiful settings. 


L. Heller E Son, me. 


PARIS « 


=the corn flower blue of the 
sapphire—the great hard- 
ness, the intrinsic worth 
es and the everlastingness of 
true rubies and true sap- 
° ° 
keq phiresareidentical. But all 
= 44 true rubies and true sap- 
phires are notequalinprice. 
Ag You can possess a Heller HOPE 
yéq Ruby or a Heller HOPE Sap- 
ae phire, gold or platinum mount- 
ed, at a moderate cost. See 


NEW YORK 

Established over a quarter of a century 
“PRECIOUS STONES” a valuable 
brochure, willbe sent on request. 


Address: Department F'8 Heller, 
68 Nassau Street, New York 


eller 


"HOPE PE SAPPHIRE 


A True 
PRODUCED BY Deltah 


THE CREATORS OF 


PEAR US 


XIV 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND 


LanyaArD and Athenais Reneaux had 


| dawdled over dinner and coffee and cigar- 


ettes with so much tacit deliberation that, 
by the time Lanyard suggested they 
might move on, it was too late for a play 
and still a bit too early to begin the con- 
templated round of all-night restaurants. 
Also, it was too warm for a music-hall. 
So they killed another hour at the 
Ambassadeurs, where they were fortunate 
in getting good places and the entertain- 
ment imposed no strain upon the atten- 
tion, where, too, the audience, though 
heterogeneous, was sufficiently well dressed 
and well mannered to impart to a beautiful 


| lady and her squire a pleasant conscious- 
_ ness of being left very much to themselves 


‘n an amusing expression of a civilization 


| satisfyingly cynical and self-sufficient. 


| that night; 


But that was so wherever they went 
and, in a sense, they went 


| everywhere. 


If there were anybody or thing a girl of 


_ her age—Athenais was about twenty-five 


| —shouldn’t know, 


she knew him, her, or 


| it; if there were any place she shouldn’t go, 


she either went or had been there; if there 
were anything she shouldn’t do or say or 
think or countenance, those things she— 
within limitations—did and said and 
thought and accepted or passed over as 
matte,s of fact and of no consequence. And 
though she observed scrupulously certain 
self-imposed limitations, she never made 
this obvious; she simply avoided what she 
chose to consider bad taste with a deftness 
and tact that would have seemed sur- 
prising in a woman of the great world 
twice her age. And with it all she pre- 
served a sort of champagne effervescence of 
youthful spirits and an easy-going cam- 
avaderie incomprehensible when one took 
into consideration the disillusioning cir- 
cumstances of her life, her vocation as a 
paid government spy, trusted with secrets 
and worthy of her trust, dedicated to days 
of adventure always dangerous, generally 
sordid, and like at any time to prove 
deadly. 

Young, beautiful, admirably poised, 
accomplished, and intelligent, she should 
by rights have been wrapped up in love of 
some man her peer in all these attributes. 
But she wasn’t; or she said she wasn’t, in 
one of those moments of gravity which 
served to throw into higher relief the 
light-heartedness of her badinage with 
Lanyard; asserting an entirely willing 
disposition to stand aside and play the 
pensive, amused, indulgent spectator in 
the masque of love danced by a world mad 
for it, grasping for love greedily, even in 
its cheapest shapes and guises. 

“If it comes,” she sighed, “‘it will find 
me waiting, and not unwilling. But it will 
have to come in another form than those 
I know about.” 

“My dear,” said Lanyard, 
fraid; it always does.” 

She called herself Athenais Reneaux, 
but she didn’t pretend to Lanyard that 
she had no better title to another name. 
Her French was of the purest, a delight to 
I'sten to, yet she was, in fact, less French 
than English. Her pate~nal forebears to 
the third generation had -ived in England 
and married Englishwomen, she said, and 
more than this much about herself, 


“be una- 
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nothing; perhaps deriving some gratifica- 
tion from leaving such broad fields of con- 
jecture open to the interest which an 
enigmatic personality never fails to 
excite. 

“But I think you’re quite as much ofa 
mystery as you pretend to see in me. It’s 
rather nice, don’t you think? At least, it 
gives us an interest in each other aside 
from sentiment. Some day, perhaps, we'll 
each know all.” 

“Now God forbid!” 

“Are you so afraid of learning my 
girlish secrets, then? I don’t believe you. 
I don’t believe you’d even be interested.” 

‘“‘Athenais!’’ Lanyard protested, in a 
hollow voice. 

“Non, mon ami.” She judged him 
shrewdly with narrowed, smiling eyes. 
“You flirt with far too much finish, you 
know. It can’t be done to such perfection 
when the heart’s truly entangled. But for 
one thing—and if only you’d be a little 
more tragic about your disappointments 
to-night; for you haven’t yet asked me a 
single question about anybody we've 
met.” 

“No. Thus far we’ve drawn every 
cover blank,” he groaned; for it was after 
three in the morning. 

“Very well. But for this and that, I’d 
be tempted to think you were sleuthing on 
the trail of some female fair but faithless. 
But you’re taking all with entirely too 
much resignation.” 

“I’m having a good time.” 

“It’s pretty of you to tell me so. But 
that’s not the reason for your self-com- 
placence 

“See here,’ Lanyard interrupted, sit- 
ting up and signaling to the waiter for his 
bill: ‘If I let you run on the way you're 
heading, you'll presently be telling me 
something you’ve found out about me and 
I don’t want to hear. 

“Oh, very well,” she sighed. ‘I’m sure 
I don’t wish to embarrass you. But I will 
say this: Men of your uncertain age don't 
go round with those contented eyes un- 
less they’re prosperously in love.” 

“Oh, come along!” Lanyard growled, 
offering to rise. ‘‘You know too con- 
founded much.” 

“Where now?” she inquired, without 
stirring. 

He had a shrug of distaste. 

‘“‘Maxim’s, I presume. Come a ong.” 

She shook her head vigorously. 

“Sha’n’t!”? His eyebrows rose in mute 
inquiry. ‘Because I don’t want to,” she 
explained, with childlike candor. ‘“‘I'm 
tired of being dragged around and plied 
with drink. Iwant to dance, and you 
haven’t asked me in fully half an hour; 
and you’re a heavenly dancer—and so am 
I.” She thrust back her end of their wall 
tableandrose. ‘If you please, monsieur. 

One could hardly resent such charming 
impertinence. Lanyard drew a long face 
of mock patience, sighed a heroic sigh, 
and followed her through the huddled 
tables to the dancing-floor. A bewildering 
look rewarded him as they swung into the 
first movement of a tango. 

“Do you know you are a dangerous man, 
Monsieur Paul Martin?” 

“Oh, mademoiselle!”’ 

“Such fortitude, such forbearance— 
when I ought to be slapped—enchant me. 
I submit. It shall be as you wish; on to 
Maxim’s—after this one dance. You 
know, it’s the last really good music we'll 
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have to dance to—our last dance together, 
perhaps—who knows?—forever!”’ 

She pretended to be overcome; the lithe 
body in his embrace sketched a fugitive 
seizure of sadness, drooping with a wistful 
languor well suited to the swooning mea- 
sures to which they moved and postured. 

Then suddenly he saw her lashes sweep 
up to unveil eyes at once mirthful and 
admonitory; her hungry mouth mur- 
mured incongruously an edged warning. 

“Play up, Paul—play up to me! We 
dance too well together not to be watched; 
and if I’m not mistaken, some one you’re 
interested in has just come in. No; don’t 
look yet—just remember we’re madly en- 
amored, you and J—and don’t care a rap 
who sees it.” 

Stung by her words into a spirit of 
emulation, Lanyard achieved an adequate 
seeming of response to the passion, 
feigned or real, with which the woman in- 
fused the patterned coquetry of their steps. 

Between lips that stirred so little their 
movement must have been indiscernible, 
he asked, 

“Who?” 

In the same manner, the reply came: 

“Don’t talk. This is too divine! Just 
dance.” 

He obeyed, deliberately shut out of his 
thoughts the warning she had given him, 
and let himself go. 

On a sonorous phrase the music ceased. 
A flutter of applause ran round the tables. 
Lanyard mastered a sense of daze that he 
saw reflected in the opening eyes of the 
woman as she slipped from his arms. 

On the way to their table they were 
intercepted by a woman who, with two 
cavaliers, had, since the moment of her 
entrance, been standing near the door of 
the restaurant, apparently spellbound with 
admiration. ‘Through a rising clatter of 
tongues, her voice cut clearly, but not at 
all unpleasantly : 

“Athenais! It is I—Liane!”’ 

At the sound of her name, Athenais 
turned with a perfectly indicated start of 
surprise which she promptly translated 
into a little joyful cry. A_ living pillar 
of ivory satin and precious stones ran 
into her arms, embraced her ardently, 
kissed both her cheeks, then, releasing her, 
half turned to Lanyard. 

Glints of trifling malice winked behind 
the open interest of troubling, rounded 
eyes of violet. Lanyard knew himself 
known. So he had sacrificed for nothing 
his beautiful beard! 

He uttered a private but heartfelt 
“Damn!” and bowed profoundly as the 
woman, tapping Athenais on the arm with 
a fan crusted with diamonds, demanded, 

“Present instantly, my dear, this gen- 
tleman who tangoes as I have never seen 
the tango danced before!” 

Forestalling Athenais, Lanyard replied, 
With a whimsical grimace, 

“Is one, then, so unfortunate as to have 
been forgotten by Madame la Comtesse de 
Lorgnes?” 

_This overt notification of the success of 
his quest, Athenais Renaux received with- 
Out one sign other than a look of dawning 
puzzlement. 

“But monsieur is mistaken,” the other 
stammered, biting her lip. 

“Surely one cannot have been so 
stupid!” Lanyard apologized. 

“But this is Mademoiselle Delorme,” 
Athenais said. “Monsieur Paul Martin.” 


New importance 
for a familiar food 


Many physicians are recommending yeast— 
the richest available source 
of the mysterious vitamine 


NE vital element in food 

without which we cannot 
keep fit! This new discovery 
of science is startling thousands 
of men and women today. 

Are we getting enough of this 
single element—this vitamine— 
in our everyday meals? With- 
out it, scientists are agreed, we 
fall off in health. 

A number of foods, notably 
spinach, contain this vitamine. 
But from many of our everyday 
foods it has been removed by 
the process of manufacture or 
preparation. 

The richest known source of this 
vitamine is yeast. That is why thou- 
sands of men and women are adding 
the familiar little cake of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast to their diet—to build up in- 


creased resistance to disease and to 
maintain vigorous health and energy. 

So great has been the scientific in- 
terest in this new importance of yeast, 
that its value has been tested in leading 


medical institutions. Besides its food 
value, Fleischmann’s Yeast was found 
to be successful in correcting ailments 
that often accompany a lowered state 
of health, especially those which are 
indicated by impurities of the skin. 


Yeast is a food, highly digestible, 
entirely wholesome. It is assimilated 
in the body just like any other food. 
Only one precaution: if you are 
troubled with gas dissolve yeast in 
boiling water before taking it. 


Eat from 1 to 3 cakes a day of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Have it on your table 
so that everyone can eat it with their 
meals. Eat it before or between meals 
if you prefer. You will quickly learn 
to like its taste. Try it on bread or 
buttered toast; in milk, water or fruit 
juices; or just plain, 

Place a standing order with your 
grocer for Fleischmann’s Yeast, and 
get it fresh daily. 


To learn more about the newly dis- 
covered importance of yeast, send for 
booklet, ‘‘The New Importance of 
Yeast in Diet.” THE FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY, Dept.T-23 701 Washington 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


A food, not a laxative 


Yeast helps all the digestive processes. A New York 
physician writes: ‘‘Vitamines are readily supplied to 
the body in yeast, and we sometimes advise patients 
to eat one half cake of yeast three times a day, the yeast 
being stimulant in its nature to intestinal motility.” 


Thus Fleischmann’s Yeast is a corrective food. 
Taken regularly over a period of time, from two to 
four weeks, it helps restore normal body functions 
and gradually replaces laxatives. From 1 to 3 cakesa 


day is the usual amount. 
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Liane Delorme! ‘Those syllables were 
like a spoken spell to break the power of 
dark enchantment which had hampered 
Lanyard’s memory ever since first sight of 
this woman in the Café de Univers at 
Nant. <A great light began to flood his 
understanding, but he was denied time to 
advantage himself immediately of its 
illumination; Liane Delorme was quick to 
parry and riposte. 

‘‘ How strange monsicur should think he 
had ever known me by a name—what 
was it? But no matter. For now I 
look more closely, I myself cannot get over 
the impression that I have known Mon- 
sieur—Martin, did you say?—somewhere, 
sometime— But Paul Martin? Not un- 
less monsieur has more than one name.” 

“Then it would seem that mademoiselle 
and [ are both in error. The loss is mine.” 

That gun spiked, Lanyard began to 
breathe more freely. 

“Tt is not too late to make up that loss, 
monsicur.”’ Liane Delorme was actually 
chuckling in appreciation of his readiness. 
‘Surely two people so possessed with re- 
gret at never having known each other 
should lose no time improving their 
acquaintance! Dear Athenais, do ask us 
to sit at your table.” 

While the waiter fetched additional 
chairs, the woman made her escorts 
known: Messieurs Benouville and Le Brun, 
two extravagantly insignificant young 
men, exquisitely groomed and presumably 
wealthy, who were making the bravest 
efforts to seem unaware that to be seen 
with Liane Delorme conferred an unim- 
peachable cachet. Lanyard remarked, 
however, that neither ventured to assume 
proprictorial airs; while Liane’s attitude 
toward them was generally indulgent, if 
occasionally patronizing and sometimes 
impatient. 

Champagne frothed into fresh glasses. 
As soon as the band struck up another 
dance, Athenais drifted away in the arms 
of Monsieur Le Brun. Liane gazed round 
the room, acknowledged the salutations of 
several friends, signaled gaily to a pair of 
odalisques on the far side of the dancing- 
floor, and issued peremptory orders to 
Benouville. 

“Go, Chu-chu, and ask Angéle to dance 
with you. She is being left to bore herself 
while Victor dances with Constance. 
Moreover, I desire to afflict Monsieur 
Martin with my confidences.” 

With the utmost docility, Benouville 
effaced himself. 

Eh bien, Monsieur Duchemin?” 

“ Eh bien, madame le comtesse?”’ 

“By what appears, you have at last 
torn yourself away from the charming 
society of Chateau de Montalais. That 
was a long visit you made at the chateau, 
my old one.” 

‘“* Madame la comtesse is well informed.” 

hears what one hears.” 

“One had the misfortune to fall foul of 
an assassin,’ Lanyard took the trouble to 
explain. 


An assassin?’” 

“The same apache who attacked—with 
others—the party from Montalais at 
Montpellier-le-Vieux.” 

“And you were wounded?” 

Lanyard assented. The lady made a 
shocked face and appropriate noises. 

**As you know,” Lanyard added. , 

Liane Delorme pretended not to hear 
that last. 


“And the ladies of the chateau,” she 
inquired, “they were sympathetic, I 
trust?” 

‘“*Thev were most kind.” 

“Tt was not serious, this wound—no?” 

“ Wademoiselle may judge when she 
knows I was unable to leave my bed for 
nearly three weeks.” 

“What an experience! Still, not with- 
out its compénsations, eh, mon ami?” 

“That is as one regards it, mademoiselle.”” 

“Oh! Oh!” There was any amount of 
deep significance in these exclamations. 
““One may regard that in more ways than 
one.” 

“Indeed” Lanyard agreed, with his 
most winning manner, ‘“‘one may, for 
instance, remember that I recovered in 
good time to be in Paris to-night and meet 
mademoiselle without losing time.” 

‘“* Monsieur wishes me to flatter myself 
into thinking he did me the honor of de- 
siring to find me to-night?” 

“Or any other. Do not depreciate the 
potency of your-charms, mademoiselle.” 

‘My friend,” said Liane, with a pursed, 
judgmatical mouth, “I think you are 
much too amiable.” 

“But I assure you, never a day has 
passed—no, nor yet a night, that I have not 
dwelt upon the thought of you since you 
made so effective an entrance to the 
chateau, a vision of radiant beauty, out of 
that night of tempest and fury.” 

Liane drooped a coy head. 

Monsieur compliments me too much.” 

“Impossible!” 

“Ts one, then, to understand that 
monsieur is making love to me?” 

Lanyard pronounced coolly, 

“No.” 

That won another laugh of personal 
appreciation. 

“What then, mon ami?” 

‘Figure to yourself that one may often 
dream of the unattainable without aspir- 
ing to possess it.” 

‘“**Unattainable?’” Liane repeated in a 
liquid voice. ‘‘What a dismal word, 
monsieur!”’ 

‘It means what it means, mademoiselle.”’ 

“To the contrary, monsicur, it means 
what you wish it to mean. You should 
revise your lexicon.” 

“Now it is mademoiselle who is too 
flattering. And where is that good 
Monsieur Monk to-night?” 

The woman overlooked the innuendo 
or, rather, buried it under a landslide of 
emotional acting. 

“Ah, monsieur, but I am desolated, in- 
consolable! He has gone away. He has 
left France; he has returned to his barba- 
rous America.” 

the excellent Phinuit?” 

“That one as well.” 

“How long ago?” 

“A week to-morrow they did sail from 
Cherbourg. It is a week since anyone 
has heard me laugh.”’ 

Lanyard compassionately fished a bottle 
out of the cooler and refilled her glass. 

“Accept, mademoiselle, every assurance 
of my profound sympathy.” 

“You have a heart, my friend,” she 
said, and drank with the feverish passion 
of the disconsolate. 

‘‘And one very truly at mademoiselle’s 
service.” 

Liane sniffed mournfully and dabbed at 
her nose with a ridiculous travesty of a 
handkerchief. 
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“Be so kind,” she said, in a tearful 
voice, though her eyes were quite dry 
and, if one looked closely, calculating; ‘a 
cigarette.” 

One inferred that the storm was over. 
Lanyard tendered his cigarette-case and 
then a match, wondering what next. 
What he had reason to anticipate was sure 
to come; the only question was, when. Not 
tnat it mattered when; he was ready for it 
at any time. 

it is wonderful!’ murmured Liane, 
pensive. And there was that in her 
tone to make Lanyard mentally prick 
forward his ears. ‘‘To encounter so much 
understanding in one who is a total 
stranger! Monsieur must not think me 
unappreciative.” 

“Ah, mademoisclle,”’ he protested sadly, 
“but you forget so easily!” 

‘That we have met before, when I 
term you a total stranger?” 

“Well—yes.” 

“It is because I would not be in 
monsieur’s debt.” 

Pardon?” 

“T will repay sympathy with sympathy. 
I have already forgotten that I ever visited 
the Chateau de Montalais. So how should 
I remember I met monsieur there under 
the name of—but I forget.” 

“The name of Duchemin?” 

“T never knew there was such a name— 
I swear!—before I saw it in type to-day.” 

‘“‘In type?” 

“ Monsieur does not read the papers?” 

“Not all of them, madcemoiselle.” 

“It appeared in Le Matin to-day, this 
quaint name ‘Duchemin,’ in a despatch 
from Millau stating that a person of that 
name, a guest of the Chateau de Monta- 
lais, had disappeared without taking 
formal leave of his hosts.” 

“One gathers that he took something 
else?” 

‘‘Nothing less than the world-known 
Anstruther collection of jewels, the prop- 
erty of Madame de Montalais.”’ 

“But I am recently from Chateau de 
Montalais, and in a position to assure 
mademoiselle that this poor fellow, Duche- 
min, is unjustly accused.” 

“But why, if innocent, did he run 
away?” 

‘IT imagine, because he knew he would 
surely be accused, in which case ancient 
history would be resuscitated to prove him 
guilty in the mind of any sane court.” 

“Does one understand he had a 
history?” 

“T have heard it intimated such was 
the case.” 

‘‘But I remain in the dark. The theft 
presumably was not discovered till after 
his disappearance. Yet, according to your 
contention, he must have known of it in 
advance. How do you account for that?” 

‘Mademoiselle would make a famous 
juge d’instruction.” 

“That does not answer my argument.” 

‘‘How is one to answer it?. Who knows 
how Duchemin discovered the theft before 
the ladies of the chateau did?” 

“Do you know what you make me 
think? That he was not as innocent as you 
assert.” 

Mademoiselle will explain?” 

‘‘T have a suspicion that this Monsieur 
Duchemin was guilty in intention; but 
when it came to put his intention into 
execution, he found he had been antic 
pated. He would have been wiser to 
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La Fraicheur du prin- 
temps—t été embaume! 
Ne sont ils pas incarnés 
dans le Tale Dyer-Kiss, 
au doux parfum, dans 
la Poudre de Riz si 
adorable? 


Translation: Springtime 
freshness—summertime 
fragrance! Are they not 
embodied in Djer-Kiss 
Tale so fragrant and 
Djer-Kiss Face Pow- 
der so adorable? 


In return for 20c 


the Alfred H. Smith Co., 
48 West 34th Street, New 
York. will be pleased to 
send you the Dyer-Kiss 
**Week-end Specialty 
Box" whichcontains tiny, 
serviceable samples of 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder. 
Extract,Cold Cream. Van. 
ishing Cream and Sachet 


OR THESE FOUR wonderful 

months—May, June, July, August 
—You will find these two Spécialités 
de Djer-Kiss so great a necessity. 


Dyer-Kiss Face Powder 


To softly, magically protect ’gainst 
summer suns—adding, ¢n méme temps, 
its soft magic of beauty to the dainty 
complexion. Made in France, fra- 
granced with Djer-Kiss Parfum, 
so exquisite, of qualité supérieure, 
pure Djer-Kiss Face Powder is 


Back to 1914 pre-war prices: 
TALC FACE POWDER 
25° 50° 


acknowledged as the poudre supreme 
for summer use. 


Dyer-Kiss Talc 


Pure, flower-like fragrance — velvet-smooth 
coolness—soothing-soft fineness! You do not 
wonder, then, that there axe so many uses 
for this wonderful Talc—Talc Djer-Kiss: 


To put in dainty slippers—before dancing 
For a dry shampoo—dust in the hair, then vigor- 
ously brush out 
For Monsieur—afler shaving 
To soothe wind-burn and sun-burn 
To smooth the skin after sea-bathing 
After the bath—always 
For coolness on hot summer 
nights 


Pour toute la famille? 
Certainement! 


FACE POWDER - EXTRACT 
TOILET WATER-SACHET 
TALC - VEGETALE 


These specralites- Rouge, Face Powder 
Compacts, Soap,and veame 
arily blended here with pure Djer-Kiss 
concentre imported from France. é 
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stay and fight it out. The very fact of his 
hight confesses his guilt.” 

“Perhaps he did not remember that 
until too late.” 

“And now nothing can clear him. How 
sad for him! A chance meeting with one 
who is not his friend, a whispered word to 
the Préfecture or the nearest agent de 
police, and within an hour he finds him- 
self in the Santé.” 
“Poor chap!”’ said Lanyard, with a 
doleful shake of the head. 

“T, too, pity him,” the woman declared. 
“Monsieur, against my prejudice, your 
faith in Duchemin has persuaded me; I am 
convinced that he is innocent.” 

“How good you are!” 

“Tt makes me glad I have so 
well forgotten ever meeting him. I 
do not believe I should know him 
if I found him here in this very 
restaurant.” 

“Tt is mademoiselle, now, whose 
heart is great and kind.” 

“You may believe it well.” 

“And does mademoiselle’s forget- 
fulness, perhaps, extend even 
farther into the so-dead past?” 

“But, monsieur, I was a mere 
child when I first came to Paris, 
before the war. How could anyone 
reasonably expect my memory of 
those innocent girlish days to be 
exact? Regard that, even then, I 
met people by hundreds, as a young 
girl studying for the stage must. Is 
it likely one face would stand out 
in my memory more than an- 
other?” 

‘Mademoiselle does injustice to 
her memory. In some ways it is 
wonderful.” 

The woman looked suddenly 
aside, so that he could not see her 
face; but when she faced again his 
unbroken look of grave bewilder- 
ment, he discovered that she was 
really capable of tears. 

“Monsieur,” she gasped, ‘“‘be- - 
lieve it or not, never before have I 
met one with whom I was so com- 
pletely ex rapport! And instanta- 
neously! It is priceless, this! We 
must sce more of one another.” ' 

“Mademoiselle offers me great 
honor——”’ 

“Nothing less than my friend- 
ship.” 

“IT would be indeed an ingrate 
to refuse it. But will not people 


talk?” 
What!’ Amusement shook her 
again. ‘‘How talk? What more 


can they say about Liane De- 
lorme?” 

“Ah!” said Lanyard. “But 
about Madame la Comtesse de 
Lorgnes?”’ 

‘My friend, that was a good joke once; 
but now you must forget that name as 
utterly as I have forgotten another. De 
Lorgnes was nothing to me.” 

“T never thought he was.” 

“You had reason. Because we were 
thrown together, and our names were 
something alike in sound, it amused us 
—not the two of us alone, but all our 
party—to pretend I was madame la 
comtesse.”’ 

“He was really a count?” 

“Who knows? It was the style by whick 
he had always passed with us.” 


‘““Alas!”’ sighed Lanyard, and bent a 
somber gaze upon his glass. 

Without looking, he was aware of a 
questioning gesture of the woman’s head. 
He said no more, but shook his own. 

“What is this?” she asked sharply. 
“You know something about de Lor- 
gnes?”’ 

‘‘Had you not heard?” he countered, 
looking up in surprise. 

‘6¢ Heard’——_”’ 

He saw her eyes stabbed by fear, and 
knew himself justified in his surmises. 
All day she had been expecting de Lorgnes, 
or word from him—all day, and all this 
night; and till now none had come. And 
purposely he delayed his answer till her 
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“Vou know this?” 

“IT was a passenger aboard the rapide, 
and saw the body before it was removed.” 

Liane Delorme made an effort to speak, 
but only her breath rustled harshly on her 
dry lips. She swallowed convulsively, 
turned to her glass, and found it empty. 
Lanyard hastened to refill it. She took 
the wine at a gulp, muttered a word of 
thanks, and offered the glass to be filled 
anew; but when this had been done, sat 
unconscious of it, staring witlessly at 
nothing, so lost to her surroundings that 
all the muscles of her face relaxed and her 
years peered through that mask of artifice 
which alone preserved for her the illusicn 
and the repute of beauty. 

Beyond the rank of tables which 
stood between him and the danc- 
ing-floor, Lanvard saw Athenais 
Reneaux sweeping past in the suave 
movements of a waltz. The girl’s 
face wore a startled expression. Her 
gaze was direct toward the woman 
at Lanyard’s side; then it shifted 
inquiringly to him. Lanyard 
warned her with a look to com- 
pose herself, then lifted an eye- 
brow and glanced meaningly 
toward the doors. The least of 
nods answered him before Le Brun 
swung her toward the middle of 
the floor and other couples inter- 
vened. 

Liane Delorme stirred abruptly. 

‘“‘The assassin?” she demanded. 
“Ts there any clue?”’ 

“T believe he is known by de- 
scription, but missing.” 

“But you, my friend—what do 
you know?” 

‘As much as anybody, I fancy— 
except the author of the murder.” 

“Tell me.” 

‘ Quietly, briefly, Lanyard told 
er. 

Absorbed, with eyes abstracted 
and intent, and a mouth whose es- 
sential selfishness and cruelty were 
unconsciously unmasked by the 
compression of her lips, the woman 
heard him as he might have been 
a disembodied voice. Now and 
again, however, she nodded intent- 
ly and, when he finished, had a 
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pertinent question ready. 

“You say a description of this 
assassin exists?” 

‘‘Have I not communicated it to 

ou?” 

“But to the police?” 

“Tsit likely?” The woman gave 
him a blank stare. ‘‘ Pardon, made- 
moiselle, but is it likely that the 


We are mighty proud of him. 


late André Duchemin would have 
more to do with the police than he 


could avoid?” 


patience gave way and ske was clutching 
his arm with frantic hands. 

‘What is the matter? Why do you look 
at me like that? Why don’t you tell me— 
if there is anything to tell?” 

‘“‘T was hesitating to shock you, Liane.” 

‘*Never mind me. What has happeried 
to de Lorgnes?”’ 

“Tt is in all the evening newspapers— 
the murder mystery of the Lyons rapide.” 

‘“*De Lorgnes?”’ 

Lanyard inclined his head. The woman 
sank back against the wall, her face 
ghastly beneath its paint. 


“You would see a cold-blooded 
crime go unavenged?” 

“Rather than dedicate the remainder 
of my days to seeing the world through 
prison bars? I should say, ‘ Yes’—seeing 
that this assassination does not concern 
me, and I am guiltless of the crime with 
which I myself am charged. But you, who 
were a friend to de Lorgnes, know the facts, 
and nothing hinders your communicating 
them to the Préfecture.”’ 

But Lanyard was not dicing with Chance 
wien he made this suggestion; he knew 
very well Liane Delorme would not go to 
the police. 
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Outer’s Menus Free 


Write for booklet A, giving menus and 
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send you prices and our 30-day free 
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“That for the Préfecture!”” She clicked 


finger-nail against her teeth. “If only 


we knew the name of that sale cochon!”’ 
“We do.” 
““We,’ monsieur?” 
“T, at least, know one of the many 


| names doubtless employed by the as- 


sassin.”’ 

‘And you hesitate to tell me?”’ 

“Why should I? No; but an effort of 
memory—”’ Lanyard measured a silence, 
seeming lost in thought, in reality timing 
the blow and preparing to note its effect. 
“Albert Dupont,” he announced abruptly. 

Unquestionably the name meant nothing 
to ‘the woman. She curled a lip. 

“But that is any name!” Then, 
thoughtfully, “‘You heard his companion 
of the café call him that?” 

““No, mademoiselle. But I recognized 
the animal as Albert Dupont when he 
boarded the train at Combe-Redonde 
that morning, and, unnoticed by him, 
traveled with him all the way to Lyons.”’ 

“You recognized him?” 

“T believe it well.” 

“When had you known him?” 

“First when I fought with him at 
Montpellier-le-Vieux, later when he sought 
to do me in on the outskirts of Nant. He 
was the fugitive chauffeur of Chateau de 
Montalais.”’ 

““But—name of a sacred name!—what 
had that one to do with de Lorgnes?” 

“Tf you will tell me that, there will be 
no more mystery in this sad affair.” 

The woman brooded heavily for a 
moment. 

“But if it had been you he was after, I 
might understand 

He caught the sidelong glimmer of her 
eye upon him, dark with an unuttered 
question. 

But the waltz was at an end; Athenais 
and Le Brun were threading their way 
through the intervening tables toward then. 

The interruption could not have been 
better timed; Lanyard was keen to get 
away. He had learned all that he could 
reasonably have hoped to learn from 
Liane Delorme in one night. He knew 
that she and de Lorgnes had been mu- 
tually interested in the business that took 
the latter to Lyons. He had the testimony 
of his own perceptions to prove that news 
of the murder had come as a great shock 
to her. On that same testimony he was 
prepared to swear that, whatever part, if 
any, she had played in the robbery, she 
knew nothing of ‘‘ Albert Dupont.” 

Yet one thing more Lanyard knew: 
that Liane suspected him of knowing more 
than he had told her. But he wasn’t 
sorry she should think that; it gave him a 
continuing claim upon her interest. 
Henceforth she might be wary of him, but 
she would never lose touch with him if she 
could help it. 

Now Athenais was pausing beside the 
table, and saying, with a smile as weary 
as it was charming: 

‘‘Come, Monsieur Paul, if you please, 

and take me home. I’ve danced till I’m 
ready to drop.” 
‘ Annoyed by the prospect of being 
obliged to let Lanyard out of her sight 
before she had time to mature her plans, 
Liane Delorme pulled herself together. 

“Go home?” she protested, with a 
vivacity so forced it drew a curious stare, 
even from the empty Le Brun. “So early! 
My dear, what are vou thinking of?” 
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“I’ve been on the go all day long,” 
Athenais explained sweetly, ‘“‘and now I've 
got nothing left to keep up on.” 

the Delorme insisted. Have 
more champagne and: 

“Thank you, no, dearest. My head is 
swimming with it already. I really must 
go. Surely you don’t mind?” 

But Liane did mind, and the wine she 
had drunk had left her only a remnant of 
sobriety, not enough for good control of 
her temper. 

‘**Mind?’” she echoed rudely. ‘* Why 
should I mind whether you stay or go? 
It’s your affair, not mine.’”’ She made a 
scornful mouth, and the look with which 
she coupled Lanyard and Athenais in 
innuendo was in itself almost actionable. 
‘But me,” she pursued, with. shrill 
vivacity; ‘‘I sha’n’t go yet,” I’m not 
drunk enough by half. Get more cham- 
pagne, Fred’”’—this to Le Brun, as she 
turned a gleaming shoulder to the others— 
‘quantities of it—and tell Chu-chu to 
bring Angéle over, and Constance and 
Victor, too. Thanks to the good God, they 
at least know they are still alive!” 


ADIEU 


Ever since the fall of evening, whose 
clear gloaming had seemed to promise a 
fair night of moonlight, the skies had 
been thickening slowly over Paris. While 
still at the Ambassadeurs, Lanyard had 
noticed that the moon was being blotted 
out. By midnight its paling disk had be- 
come totally eclipsed; the clouds hung low 
over the city, a dense blanket imprisoning 
the heat, which was oppressive even in 
the open, stifling in the ill-ventilated 
restaurants. 

Now, from the shelter of the café 
canopy, Lanyard and Athenais Reneaux 
looked out upon a pave like a river of jet 
ribboned with gently glowing lights and 
running between the low banks of side- 
walks no less black—both deserted but for 
a few belated prowlers lurching homeward 
through the drizzle, and a rank of private 
cars waiting near the entrance. 

Persistent whistles conjured from round 
a corner a rakish hansom that—like the 
creature between its shafts and like the 
driver on its lofty box, with his iace in 
full bloom and his bleary eyes, his double- 
breasted box-coat and high hat of oil- 
cloth—had doubtless been brisk with 
young ambition in the golden time of the 
Nineteen-naughties. 

But unmistakably of the vintage of the 
Nineteen-twenties was the avarice of the 
driver. For when he had been given the 
address of the Athenais’s apartment, he 
announced with vinuous truculence that 
his whim inclined to precisely the opposite 
direction, gathered up the reins, clucked in 
peremptory fashion to the nag (which 
sagely paid no attention to him whats0 
ever), and consented only to change his 
mind when promised a fabulous fare. 

Even then he grumbled _profanely 
while Lanyard helped Athenais to climb it 
and took the place by her side. j 

The Rue Pigalle was as dark and still 
any street in a deserted village. From 16 
gloomy walls the halting clatter of hoof 
struck empty echoes that rang in Lat 
yard’s heart like a refrain from some 0 
song. To the very tune had the gay 
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world gone about its affaires in younger 
years, when the Lone Wolf was a living 
fact and not a fading memory in the minds 
of men. He sighcd heavily. 

 Wonsieur is sentimental,’’ commented 
Athenais Reneaux lightly. Beware! 
Sentimentalists come always to some sad 
end.” 

“One has found that true. But you are 
young to know it, Athenais.” 

“A woman is never young—after a cer- 
tain age—save when she loves, my friend.” 

“That, too, is true. But still you are 
over-voung to have learned it.” 

“One learns life’s lessons not in any 
fixed and predetermined order, Paul, 
with no sort of sequence whatever, but as 
and when life chooses to teach them.” 

“Quel dommage!”’? Lanyard murmured, 
and subsided into another silence. 

The girl grew restive. 

“But tell me, my dear Don Juan,” she 
protested: ‘“‘Do all your conquests affect 
you in this morbid fashion?” 

“You seemed to get on very well with 
Liane Delorme.” 

“Pardon. If I am sentimental, it is 
because old memories have been awakened 
to-night, memories of forfeit days when 
one thought well of oneself here in Paris.”’ 

“Days in which, no doubt, Liane 
played a part?” 

“A very minor réle, Athenais—but 
are you doing me the honor to be jealous?” 

‘Perhaps, petit Monsieur Paul.” 

In the broken light of passing lamps, 
her quiet smile was as illegible as her 
shadowed eyes. 

After a moment, Lanyard laughed a 
little, caught up her hand, patted it in- 
dulgently. 

“It isn’t fair, my dear, to be putting 
foolish notions into elderly heads merely 
because you know you can do it. Show a 
little respect for my gray hairs.” 

“They’re most becoming,’”’ said Athe- 
nais Reneaux demurely. ‘‘But tell me 
about Liane, if it isn’t a secret.” 

“Oh, that was so long ago and such a 
trifling thing, one wonders at remembering 
it at all. I happened, one night, to be 
where I had no right to be. That was 
rather a habit of mine, I’m afraid. And so 


I discovered, in another man’s apart-’ 


ment, a young woman, hardly more than 
a child, trying to commit suicide. You 
may believe I put a stop to that. Later, 
for in those days I had some little influence 
In certain quarters, I got her a place in 
the chorus at the Variétés. She made up 
a name for the stage: Liane Delorme. And 
that is all. You see, it was very simple.” 

“And she was grateful?” 

“Not oppressively. She was quite nor- 
mal about it all.” 

“Still, she has not forgotten.” 

remind yourself that the chem- 
istry of years is such that inevitably a sense 
of obligation in due course turns into a 
grudge. It is true Liane has not forgotten, 
but I am by no means sure she has for- 
8iven me for saving her to life.” 

_ There may be something in that, see- 
ing what she has made of her life.” 

“Now there is where you can instruct 
me. I have been long in exile.” 

“But you know how Liane graduated 
from the chorus of the Variétés, became, 
first, a principal there, then the rage of all 
the music-halls with her way of singing 
Timed indecencies.” 


Safeguarding Your Family. 
by Your Will - 


Men who are prudent i 
problem 


of his loved ones may be bound up. 


Whatisa Will? 


trustees, For in these things the future _ 


Can a Will be Changed? 


Who Carry Out Y our Wishes? 


ITH the best of 

intentions for the 
welfare of their families, 
many men neglect to con- 
sider the future. They 
forget that women and 
children, left without the 
protection of husband and 
father, are often obliged 


to endure unnecessary 


hardships. 


There is one best way to 
provide for the time when 
you may not be here. 
That is to make a will. 


What is a will? Can it be 
changed at any time to 
meet new circumstances? 
What is an executor and 
trustee? Can the money 
and property you leave 
be surrounded by such 
safeguards as to protect 
it against the business in- 


experience of those who 
may receive it? Is there 
a way to direct the dis- 
tribution of property and 
the income from it over 
a period of years? 


The head of a family 
owes it to those who look 
to him for protection, to 
be informed on these 
questions. They are dis- 
cussed in a booklet en- 
titled “Safeguarding Your 
Family’s Future,” pub- 
lished by the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the 
American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Trust companies 
throughout the country 
have supplies of the book- 
let for free distribution. 
Ask one of these com- 
panies or write to the ad- 
dress below for a copy. 


Trust Company Division 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Five Nassau STREET- NEw YORK 
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“Luck” Comes to 
the Trained Man 


| 


Let a man be appointed to some big | 
job and you hear that he is ‘‘lucky.’’ 
But—investigate almost any case of this 
kind and the man’s “‘luck’’ will turn out | 
to be expert knowledge of some special | 
branch of business. | 
Every man looking forward to one of the | 
higher positions must face this fact—that | 
promotion comes only when he shows that | 
he can deliver service which measures up 
to the requirements of the job. | 
That is why so many wide-awake men | 
are training today—they are making ready | 
to step into executive places. A little later | 
on, they will be the men the rank and file | 
call ‘‘lucky.”’ 
LaSalle experts have already trained | 
more than 250,000 ambitious men. You, | 
| 
| 


too, can get this expert training in yout | 
spare time. 

By the LaSalle Problem Method you 
mf the same problems, come face to 
face with the same situations, have the same 
questions to answer which you would meet 
were you sitting ata manager’s desk. Under 
the personal direction of men who are 
authorities on the subject you have taken 
up, you cover the entire ground and are pre- 
pared to assume duties which even years ot 
your experience alone might not make you 
able to handle. 


Send the Coupon 


Mark X in the 0 below to show which 
course interests you and we will send catalog 
and information, showing how you can 
quickly master the subject chosen. We will 
also send our famous book, ‘‘Ten Years” 
Promotion in One.’ Act—today. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 555-R Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 


an X below. Also a copy of your book, ‘‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,”’ all without obligation to me. | 
0 Higher Accountancy. O Traffic Management | 
O Business Management. — Foreign & Domestic. | 
O Law—Degree of LL.B. ( Industrial Manage- | 
O Business Letter Writing. ment Efficiency. 
O Banking and Finance. 0 Commercial Law. 
O Personnel and Em- QO Business English. 
loyment Management. (© Effective Speaking. | 
© Modern Foremanship. O Expert Bookkeeping | 
Coaching for C. P. A.& © Commercial Spanish 
Institute Examinations. | 


has heard something of that.” 

‘“*On the peak of her success she retired, 
saying she had worked long enough, made 
enough money. That, too, knows itself. 
But Liane retired only from the stage— 
you understand?” 

**Periectly.” 

“She continued to make many dear 
friends, some of them among the greatest 
personages of Europe. So that, gradually, 
she became what she is to-day,’”’ Athenais 
Reneaux pronounced soberly, ‘‘as I think, 
the most dangerous woman on the Conti- 
nent.” 

How—‘ dangerous’ ?”’ 

‘“‘Covetous, grasping, utterly unscrupu- 
lous and corrupt, and weirdly powerful. 
She has a strange influence in the highest 
places.” 

Blackmail?” 

“God knows! It was, at all events, 
strong enough to save her from being shot 
during the war. I was assigned to watch 
her then. There was a suspicion in 
England that she was in communication 
with the enemy. I found it to be quite 
true. She knew Bolo Pasha intimately; 
Caillaux, too. Other women, many of 
them, fled the country, or went to St. 
Lazare for the duration of the war, or 
faced firing-squads at dawn for doing in- 
finitely less than she did to betray France 
and her allies: but Liane Delorme got off 
scot-free. I happen to know that England 
made the strongest representations to the 
French government about her. I know 
personally of two young French officers 
who had been on friendly terms with 
Liane and who shot themselves, one 
dramatically, on her very door-step. And 
why did they do that, if not in remorse for 
betraying to her secrets which afterward 
somehow found their way to the enemy? 
But nothing was ever done about it; she 
was never in the least molested, and 
nightly vou might see her at Maxim’s or 
L’Abbaye, making love to ofticers, while 
at the front men were being slaughtered by 
the hundreds, thanks to her treachery. 
Ah, monsieur, I tell you I know that 
woman too well!” 

“IT think,” Lanyard suggested, remem- 
bering that conversation in the grand salon 
of the Chateau de Montalais, *‘you had 
better look to yourself, Athenais, as far as 
Liane is concerned, after to-night. She only 
needed to see you with me to have con- 
firmed any suspicions she may previously 
have had concerning your relations with 
the B. S. S.” 

‘‘T will remember that,” the girl said 
calmly. Many thanks, dear friend. But 
what is it you are doing all the time? What 
is it you see?”’ 

As the hansom swung round the dark 
pile of the Trinité, Lanyard had for the 
third time twisted round in his seat to 
peep back through the little window in the 
rear. 

‘“As I thought!” He let the leather flap 
fall over the peep-hole and sat back. 
‘Liane doesn’t trust me,” he sighed re- 
gretfully. 

are followed?” 

‘By a motor-car of some sort, creeping 
along without lights.”’ 

“T have a pistol, if you, need one,” 
Athenais offered. 

“Then you were more sensible than I.” 

Presently the hansom turned off the 
boulevard, affording Lanyard an opportu- 
nity to look back through the side window. 


” 
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“Still on the trail,’”’ he announced, 
“But they’ve got the lights on now.” 

With a profound sigh from the heart, 
the horse stopped in front of a corner apart- 
ment-building and later, with a groan 


‘almost human, responded to the whip and 


jingled the hansom away, leaving Lanyard 
the poorer by the exorbitant fare he had 
promised and something more. 

Athenais was already at the main en- 
trance, ringing for the concierge. Lanyard 
hastened to join her, but before he could 
cross the sidewalk, a motor-car poked its 
nose round the corner of the Boulevard 
Haussmann, a short block away, and bore 
swiltly their way, seeming to search the 
street suspiciously with its blank, lidless 
eves of glare. 

The latch clicked. Athenais thrust the 
door open and slipped into dense darkness. 
Lanyard lingered another instant. The 
car was slowing down, and the street- 
lamp on the corner revealed plainly a mas- 
culine arm resting on its window-sill; but 
the spying face above the arm was only a 
blur. 

“Come, monsieur!” 

Lanyard stepped in and shut the door. 
A hand with which he was beginning to 
feel fairly well acquainted found his and 
led him through the dead obscurity to 
another pause. A key grated in a lock; the 
hand drew him on again; a second door 
closed behind him. 

“We are chez moi,” a voice said in the 
dark. 

“One could do with a light,’’ Lanyard 
suggested, 

‘Wait. This way.” 

The hand guided him across a room of 
moderate size, avoiding its furniture with 
almost uncanny ease, then again brought 
him toa halt. Brass rings clashed softly on 
a pole: a gap opened in heavy draperies 
curtaining a window; a shaft of street- 
light threw the girl’s profile into soft relief. 
She drew him to her till their shoulders 
touched. 

“You see 

He bent his head close to hers, conscious 
of a caressing tendril of hair that touched 
his cheek and the sweet warmth and 
fragrance of her, and, peering through the 
draperies, saw their pursuing motor-car at 
pause, not at the curb but in the middle of 
the street before the house. The man’s 
arm still rested on the sill of the window; 
the pale oval of the face above was still 
vague above it. Abruptly both disap- 
peared; a door slammed on the far side ot 
the car, and the car itself, after a moment's 
wait, gathered way with whining gears 
and vanished. 

“‘What did that mean? Did they pick 
somebody up?” 

“But quite otherwise, mademoiselle.” 

“Then what has become of him?” 

“In the shadow of the door across the 
way. Don’t yousee? And there— Ah, 
dolt!”’ 

The man in the doorway had moved, 
cautiously thrusting one hand out of the 
shadow far enough for the street-lights to 
shine upon the dial of his wrist-watch. 
Instantly it was withdrawn; but his 
betrayal was accomplished. 

“That’s enough,” said Lanyard, draw- 
ing the draperies close again. “N 
trouble to make a fool of that one; God 
has so nobly prepared the soil!”’ 

The girl said nothing. They no longer 
touched, and she was for the time so stl 
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that he might almost have fancied himself 
alone. But in that quiet room he could 
hear her breathing close beside him, not 
heavily but with a rapid accent, hinting 
at an agitation which her voice bore out 
when she answered his wondering, 

“ Wademoiselle?”’ 

“J’y suis, petit Monsieur Paul.” 

“Ts anything the matter?” 

“No! No!” 

“I’m afraid I have tired you out to- 
night.” 

“T do not deny I am a little weary.” 

“Forgive me.” 

“There is nothing to forgive; not yet, 
petit Monsieur Paul.” 

“Three favors more; then I will do you 
one in return.” 

“Be so kind as to make a light, and find 
me a pocket flash-lamp if you have one.” 

“T can do the latter without the former. 
I: is better that we show nolight. Wait.” 

A noise of light footsteps muffled by a 
rug, high heels tapping on uncovered 
floor, the scrape of a drawer pulled out; 
and she returned to give him a little 
nickeled electric torch. 

“And then——” 

“Liane’s address, if you know it.” 

The girl named a number on an avenue 
not far distant. 

“You can walk there in less than five 
minutes. And finally?” 

“Show me the way out.” Again she 
made no response. He pursued, in some 


‘constraint, ‘Thus you will enable me to 


make you my only inadequate return— 
leave you to your rest.” 

Yet another space of silence; then a 
gusty little laugh. 

“That is a great favor,:truly, petit 
Monsieur Paul. So give me your hand 
once more.” 

But she no longer clung to it as before; 
the clasp of her fingers was light, cool, 
impersonal to the point of indifference. 
Vexed, resentful of her resentment, Lan- 
yard suffered her guidance through the 
darkness of another room, a short cor- 
ridor, and then a third room, where she 
left him for a moment. 

_He heard again the clash of curtain- 
rings. The dim violet rectangle of a 
window appeared in the darkness, the figure 
of the woman in vague silhouette against 
it. A sash was lifted noiselessly; rain- 
sweet air breathed into the apartment. 
Athenais returned to his side, pressed into 
his palm a key. 

“That window opens on a court. The 
drop from the sill is no more than four 
feet. In the wall immediately opposite 
you will find a door. This key opens it. 
Lock the door behind you, and at your 
first opportunity throw away the key—I 
ave several copies. You will find your- 
self in a corridor leading to the entrance 
of the apartment-house in the rear of this, 
facing on the next street. Demand the 
cordon of the concierge as if you were a 
late guest leaving one of the apartments. 
He will make no difficulty about opening. 
I think that is all.” 

“Not quite. There remains for me to 
attempt the impossible, to prove my 
gratitude, Athenais, is mere unmeaning 
words,” 

“Don’t try, Paul,” he voice was 
softened Once more, its accents broken. 

i) ords cannot serve us—you and me! 
There is one way only, and that, I know, 
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is—Rue Barré!” Her sad laugh fluttered, 


She,crept:into his arms... “But still, “petit 
. Monsieur Paul, she will not care if—just 


ae 


” 


once! 
“She clung to him for a long, long mo- 
ment, then released his lips.” 


‘“‘Men have kissed me, yes, not a few,” | 


she whispered, resting .her .face on his 
bosom, ‘‘but you alone have known my 


_ kiss. Go now, my dear, while I have « 
strength to let you go, and—make me one 


little promise 


“Whatever you ask, Athenais.” 


“Never come back unless you need me; 
for I shall not have so much strength 
another time.” 

Alone, she rested’ a burning forehead 
against the lifted window-sash, straining 


: her vision to follow his shadow as it moved 
: through the murk of the court below and 
' Jost itself in the deeper gloom of the op-. 


posing wall. 
XVI 
THE HOUSE OF LILITH. 


_It stood four-squateyand massive on a 


‘ corner between the Avenues de Friedland 


and des Champs-Elysées, near their junc- 
tion at the Place de |’Etoile—a solid stone 


pile of a town house in the most modern ~ 


mode, without architectural beauty, boast- 
ing little attempt at exterior embellish- 
ment, but smelling aloud of money; just 


‘ such a muison de ville as a decent bourgeois 


banker might be expected to build him 
when he contemplates retiring after doing 
the Rothschilds a wicked one in the eye. 
Heavy gates of wrought bronze guarded 
the front doors. The single side or service- 
door was similarly protected, if more 
simply. And stout grilles of bronze barred 
every window on the level of the street. 
Now, none of these could have with- 
stood the attack of a man of ingenuity with 
a little time at his disposal. But Lan-vard 
could count on only the few remaining 
minutes of true night. Retarded though 


it might be by the shrouded skies, dawn 
‘must come all too soon for his comfort. 


Yet he was conscious of no choice in the 
matter; he must and, in spite of every- 
thing, would know to-night what was 
going on behind that impassive screen of 
stone. To-morrow night would be too 
late. To-night, if these were any warrant 
for his suspicions, the jewels of Eve de 
Montalais lav in the dwelling of Liane 
Delorme; or, if they were not there, the 
secret of their hiding was. But to- 
norrow both, and more than likely Liane 
as well, would be on the wing; or Lanyard 
had been so-ely mistaken in seeing in her 
as badly frightened a woman as he had 
ever known when she learned of the 
assassination of de Lorgnes. 

He transferred his attention from the 
formidable defenses of the lower story to 
the second. Here all the windows were of 
the type called “French,” and opened in- 
ward from shallow balconies with wrought- 
bronze railings. Lanyard was acquainted 
with every form of fastening used for such 
windows. All were simple; not one could 
resist his persuasions, provided he stood 
upon one of those balconies. Nor did he 
count it a difficult matter for a man of his 
activity and strength to scale the front of 
the house as far as the second story; its 
walls were built of heavy blocks of dressed 
stone with deep horizontal channels be- 


‘figure indistinct. 


tween each tier. These grooves would be 


greasy, with rain; otherwise, one could 


hardly ask for better footholds. A climb of 
some twelve or fifteen feet to the balcony— 
one should be able to make that within 
two minutes, granted freedom from inter- 
ruption. 

Poised to leave his shelter and dart 
across the street, with his point of attack 
already selected, his thoughts already busy 
with consideration of steps to follow, he 
checked himself and fell still farther back 
into the shadow. Something was happen- 
ing in the house across the way. 

A man had opened the service-door and 
paused behind the bronze gate. There was 
no light behind him, and the gloom and 
intervening strips of metal rendered his 
Lanyard’s high-keyed 
perceptions had none the less been instant 
to remark that slight movement and the 
accompanying change in the texture of 
the darkness barred by the gate. 

Following a little wait, it swung slowly 
out, perhaps eighteen inches, the man 
advancing with it and.again halting to 
peer up and down the street. Then 
quickly, as if alarmed, he withdrew, shut 
the gate, and disappeared, closing the 
service-door behind him. 

Listening intently, Lanyard heard no 
click of latch, such as should have been 
audible in that dead hour of hush. 
Evidently the fellow had neglected to 
make fast the gate. Possibly he had been 
similarly remiss about fastening the door. 
But what was he up to? Why this furtive 
appearance; why the retreat so abruptly 
executed? 

By way of answer came the soft drone 
of a high-powered motor; then the car 
itself rolled into view, a stately limousine 
coming from the direction of the Avenue 
de Friedland. Before the corner house it 
stopped. A lackey alighted with an um- 
brella and ran to hold the door; but Liane 
Delorme would not wait for him. The car 
had not stopped when she threw the door 
open; on the instant when its wheels 
ceased to turn, she jumped down and ran 
toward the house, heedless of the rain. 

At the same time, one side of the great 
front doors swung inward, and a footman 
ran out to open the gates. The lackey 
with the umbrella, though he moved 
briskly, failed to catch up with Liane be- 
fore she sped up the steps. So he closed 
the umbrella and trotted back to his place 
beside the chauffeur. The footman shut 
gates and door as the limousine moved 
away; it had not been sixty seconds at 


rest. In fifteen more, street and house ~ 


were both as they had been, save that a 
light now shone through the plate glass of 
the latter’s great doors. And that was 
soon extinguished. 

Conceiving that the man who had 
appeared at the service-entrance was the 
same who had admitted Liane, Lanyard 
told himself he understood—impatient for 
his bed, the fellow had gone to the service- 
gate to spy out for signs of madame’s re- 
turn. Now, if only it were true that he had 
failed to close it securely! 

It proved so. The gate gave readily to 
Lanyard’s pull. The knob of the small 
door turned silently. He stepped across 
the threshold and shut himself into an 
unlijghted hall, thoughtfully aping the 
negligence of the servant and leaving the 
door barely on the latch by way of pro- 
vision against an emergency. 
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So far, good. He felt for his pocket. 
torch, then sharply .fell. back into the 
nearest .corner and made himself as jn- 
conspicuous as might be. Footsteps were 
sounding on the other-side of an unseen 
wll. He waited, breathless, stirless. 

A latch rattled, and at about three 
yards’ distance a narrow door opened, 
marked by a widening glow of light, 
A liveried footman—beyond a doubt he 
who admitted the mistress of the house— 
entered, carrying an_ electric candle, 
yawned with a superstitious hand before 
his mouth, and, looking neither to the 
right.-nor te the left, turned away from 
Lanyard and trudged wearily back to the 
household offices. At the far end of the 
long service-hallway, a door closed behind 
him—and Lanyard moved swiftly. 

The door which had let the footman 
into the hall admitted to a spacious lobby 
which set apart the entrance and—as the 
play of the electric torch disclosed—a 
deep and richly furnished dining-room. To 
one side a broad flight of stairs ascended. 
Lanyard went up with the activity of a 
cat, making no more noise. 

The second floor-proved to be..devoted 
to a drawing-room, a lounge, and a library, 
all furnished in a weird, inchoate sort of 
magnificence—with money rather than 
with taste, if one might judge fairly by the 
fitful and guarded beam of the torch. 

Lights were burning on the floor above, 
and a rumor of feminine voices drifted 
down, interrupted by an_ occasional 
sibilant rustle of silk or a brief patter of 
high-heeled feet—noises which bore out 
the conjecture that madame’s maid was 
undressing and putting her to bed. Lan- 
yard reckoned on anything from fifteen 
minutes to an hour before her couching 
would be accompli: ed and the maid out 
of the way. Ten minutes more, and Liane 
ought to be asleep. 

Believing he myst possess his soul in 
patience for an indeterminable wait, he 
was casting about for a place to secrete 
himself when a change in the tenor of the 
talk between mistress and maid was con- 
veyed by a sudden lift of half an octave in 
the latter’s voice, sounding a sharp note 
of protest, to be answered by Liane 
accent of overbearing anger. 

One simply could not rest without know- 
ing what that meant. Lanyard mount 
the second flight of stairs as swiftly, surely, 
and soundlessly as he had the first. But 
just below a landing, where the staircase 
swung at an angle, he pausec, crouching 
low. 

“And why should you not go with me 
to that America if I wish it?” he heard 
Liane say. “Is it likely I would leave 
you behind to spread scandal concert: 
ing me with that gabbling tongue in youp 
head of an overgrown cabbage? It bf 
some lover, then, who has inspired thi 
folly in you? Tell him from me, if yo 
please, the day you leave my servic 
without my consent, it will be a sory 
sweetheart that comes to him.” 

“It is well, madame. I say no mote 
I will go.” 

“T believe it well—you will go! Yo 
were mad ever to dream otherwise. Fett 
my jewel-case—the large one of sted 
with the American lock.” : 

“ Madame takes all her jewels, then? 
the maid inquired, moving about the roo® 

“But naturally. I shall pack them & 
night before I sleep.” 
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Hearing 


Lanyard, 


Damnation!’’—from 
neath his breath. ‘More delay!’ 

“‘And we leave to-morrow, madame, at 
what time?” 

“Tt matters not, so we are in Cherbourg 
by midnight. I may decide to make the 
trip by automobile.” 

madame’s packing?” 

“You know well what to pack better 
than I. Get my boxes up the first thing in 
the morning and use your own judgment. 


_If there are questions to be asked, save 


them until I wake up. I shall sleep till 
noon.” 

* That is all, madame?” 

“That is all. You may go.” 

“Good-night, madame.” 

“Good-night, Marthe.” 

The stairway was no place to stop. 
Lanyard slipped like a shadow to the 
floor below. 

One must kill time somehow; Liane 
would be at least another half an hour busy 
with her jewelry, and the thought pre- 
sented itself that the library, immediately 
beneath her room, should be worthy an 
investigation. In such establishments it is 
a tradition that the household safe shall 
be located somewhere in the library, and 


| such strong boxes are apt to be naive 


contrivances. Lanyard did not hope to 
find the Montalais jewels stored away in 
such a place; Liane would surely take 
better care of them than that. Assuming 
they were in her possession, they would 
be under her hand, if not mixed in with 
her own treasures; still, it could do no 
harm to make sure. 

Confident of being warned at need by 


| his hearing, which was normally super- 


sensitive and, when he was engaged as 


| now, keyed to preterhuman acuteness, he 
| went coolly about the business, and as his 


first step found a portable reading-lamp 
on a long cord, ke coolly switched on its 
hooded light. 

The library was furnished with bulky old 
Italian pieces of carved oak, not especially 
well selected, but suitably with a single 
exception—a ponderous buffet, an exquisite 
bit of workmanship both in design and in 
detail, but completely out of place in a 
room of that character. At least nine feet 
in length, it stood out four from the wall. 
Three heavy doors guarded by modern 


| locks gave access to the body beneath its 


tier of drawers. 
But—this drew a frowning stare—there 
was a kev in the lock of the middle door. 
“There's such a thing as too much luck,” 
Lanyard communed. “First the service- 


| gate and door, and now this, ready to my 


hand!” 

He swung sharply round and searched 
every shadow in the room with the 
glare of the portable lamp. But that was 
work of supererogation; he had already 
made sure he was alone on that floor of 
the house. 

Placing the lamp on the floor and ad- 
justing its hood so that it focused squarely 
on the middle section of the buffet, he 
turned the key and discovered behind the 
door a small safe. 

The run of luck did not hold in respect 
to this: there was no key, and the com- 
bination dial was smug with an ill- 
grounded confidence in its own inviolable 
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integrity. Still (Lanyard told it), it could 
hardly be expected to know it had vet to 
be dealt with by the shade of the Lone 
Wolf. 

Amused by the conceit, Lanyard laid 
hold of the knob with steady, delicate 
finger-tips that ad not yet, in spite of 
vears of honorable idleness, forgotten 
their cunning. Then he flattened an ear to 
the cold face of the safe door. To his in- 
formed manipulation, the .dial whirled, 
paused, reversed, turned all but imper- 
ceptibly, while the hidden mechanism 
clicked, ground, and_ thudded softly, 
speaking a living language to his hearing. 
In three minutes he sat back on his heels, 
grasped the T-handle, turned it, had the 
satisfaction of hearing the bolts slide back 
into their sockets, and opened the door 
wide. 

But the racked pigeonholes held nothing 
to interest him whose one aim was the 
recovery of the Montalais jewels. The 
safe was, in fact, dedicated simply to the 
storage of documents. 

‘* Love-letters!’’ Lanyard mused, with a 
grimace of weariness. ‘* And each believed, 
no doubt, she cared too much for him to 
hold her power to compromise him. 
Good Lord! What vanity is man’s!”’ 

Then the thought presented itself that 
property of real value might be hidden 
behind those sheaves of papers. He 
selected a pigeonhole at hazard, and 
emptied it of several bundles of letters, 
all neatly bound with tape or faded ribbon 
and clearly docketed. It held nothing else 
whatever. But his eve was caught by a 
great name endorsed on the face of one of 
the packages; and reading what else was 
written there, his brows rose high while 
his lips shaped a soundless whistle. If an 
inference were fair, Liane had not kept 
only such documents as gave her power 
over others. Lanyard wondered if it were 
possible he held in his hand an instrument 
to bend the woman to his will. 

Then suddenly he put out a hand and 
switched off the light. a gesture quite in- 
voluntary, simple reaction to the muffled 
thump of a chair overturned on the floor 
above. 

Sounds of scuffling followed, as if Liane 
were dancing to no music with a heavy- 
footed partner. Then a groan 

His hands\moved so rapidly and deftly 
that, although he seemed to rise without 4 
second’s delay, the safe was closed and 
the combination locked, the buffet door 
closed, and its key in his pocket. 

This time, Lanyard ascended the stairs 
without considering what noise he made. 
Nevertheless, his actions were never 
awkward or ill timed. His approach was 
not heard; his arrival on the upper landing 
was unnoticed. In an instantaneous pause 
he looked into the rose-pink room and saW 
Liane Delorme, in a negligée like a cobweb 
over a _night-dress even sheet, 
kneeling and clawing at her throat, round 
which a heavy silk handkerchief was 
slowly tightening, her face already purple 
with strangulation, her eyes bulging from 
their sockets. 

A thick knee was planted between het 
shoulder-blades. The ends of the han¢- 
kerchief were in the sinewy hands © 
Albert Dupont. 


Alias the Lone Wolf is one of those mystery stories that do not drop off in inter- 
est. With each instalment it goes higher in intensity and pitch. The race of death 
in next month’s Cosmopolitan is one of the most exciting chapters imaginable. If 


you like mystery and thrills—and good writing, too—you will find them here. 
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She Always Wins 


(Continued from page 48) 


saying, “that I had an appointment with 
you. I got here five minutes ago. I came 
straight on from——” 

He got no further. With a nasty little 
growl, as of a starved dog worrying his 
meat, Eric Caine was at him. 

Saul made no move to defend himself 
from the rabid onset. Muscles relaxed, he 
leaned against the mantel, neither flinching 
nor combative. It is hard to attack a man 
who waits thus one’s homicidal assault. 
Eric, with his avid fingers curled about his 
foe’s unresisting throat, hesitated, non- 
plused. In the bare instant of irresolution, 
Venner spoke. 

“You've got our réles mixed,” he said 
carelessly. “You’re not the avenging and 
outraged husband. It’s the other way 
round. Now, if you care to throttle me, 
why, go ahead! But if you want me to 
save you from the nastiest mess of your 
whole speckled career, sit down and we'll 
talk sense. The choice is up to you.” 

Through the red wrath-mists, Caine 
recognized the quiet sincerity of his oppo- 
nent’s tone. He saw Venner was not 
acting. An undercurrent of earnest warn- 
ing in the calm voice puzzled him. In spite 
of himself, his hands fell away from the 
flaccid throat. He stepped back, glaring 
intently into Saul’s level eves for sign of 
fear or of trickery. And Venner continued, 
in the same steady unconcern: 

“You can go ahead with your genial 
plan to murder me and to pillory Hilda if 


@smopolitan Educational Guide * 


( Continued from page 11) 


you care to. But do it with your eves 
wide open—not like a maniac, not like a} 
mad bull that charges with eyes shut. | 
You'll lose nothing except five minutes of | 
perfectly losable time by listening to me. | 
Then, if you still want to go on with the 
melodrama, I’ll be here. How about it?” 

Eric glared suspiciously into the boring, 
unmoved eves that met his. Caine’s anger 
was not whipped on by melodrama. It was 
from the very depths of him. And it 
clamored for primal physical expression. | 
A single hint of bravado, of flinching, of 
craftiness from the stolid man in front of 
him, and the ravening beast in his brain 
must have torn loose. 

But Saul Venner was not acting. There 
could be no doubt of that, whatever else 
his cryptic words might imply. Pyzzled, 
irresolute, Eric stepped back. Reluctantly 
he sat down. 

“Go ahead!” he growled, adding un- 
graciously, “ And be brief, please.” 

“Lm in love with your wife, Caine,” 
Saul announced, with no emotion what- 
ever, 

Caine galvanized to action under the 
cool admission. Half starting to his feet, 
he clenched his throbbing fists. Venner, 
waving him back with something of the 
‘mpatient authority of a teacher rebuking 
a forward child, said: 

_ Cut out the stage-business for the 
Ume, please, and let’s get down to cases. 
I love your wife—as I’ve told you. I’ve 
been in love with her for three years. And_ 
that s all the good it did me. | 

‘By the way,” he went on, losing a 
shade of his imperturbable calm, “you'll | 
hot mind if I don’t look at you while I 
talk? Because if you attempt that in- 
credulous eyebrow-raising again. I may. 
forget how much hangs on my keeping 
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Harvard University Dental School 
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dentists. This school offers thorough and efficient training 
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Before deciding where 
Valparaiso University to attend school send 
for catalog. This is one of the largest institutions of learn- 
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Expense. Catalog free. Summer School begins May «1, 
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Mass. College of Osteopathy 

Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given 
by the legislature. Faculty of Boston Osteopaths. /Two~- 
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booklet ‘Success of our Graduates.” 
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POWDER 
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for Pyorrhea prevention 


YORRHOCIDE 


Tender, soft, bleeding gums 


are the first symptoms of pyorrhea. If 
unchecked, pyorrhea causes loss of teeth 
and menaces constitutional health. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is compounded for 
the specific purposes of restoring and main- 
taining gum health, and preventing tooth 
decay. It is the only dentifrice whose value 
in treating and preventing pyorrhea has 
been demonstrated in clinics devoted ex- 
clusively to pyorrhea research and oral 
prophylaxis. That is why it is so widely 
prescribed by the dental profession. 

Use Pyorrhocide Powder to prevent 
pyorrhea, to aid in restoring gums to health, 
and to keep the teeth clean and white. 
Pyorthocide Powder is 
economical because a 
dollar package contains 
|six months’ supply. Sold 

by leading drug- 
zists and dental 
supply houses. 


FREE 
SAMPLE 
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and Treat- 
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SOLD BY 
DRUGGISTS 
EVERYWHERE 


To have and to hold a fair complexion— 
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its gentle caress. It’s a sweet tribute to 
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goes farther, and 
is so natural. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
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by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Sesd 10c. 
for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 59 


125 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 


| cool. I love Hilda. I saw she was silly 
|enough to worship you. I! saw she was a 
one-man woman. So I kept my mouth 
|shut. Then, a few months ago, I found 
out that business—you called it that, any- 
how, and it may have been for all I actu- 
aily know—was making you neglect her. 
Lord! It was like neglecting a crown jewel 
to hunt for an extra handful of small 
‘change. But I thought it was my chance. 
| I thought so till an hour ago. I was foolish 
enough to hope even a one-man woman 
| might be cured by neglect, and that then 
| there might be a shred of hope for me. 
There wasn’t. Such women aren’t cured. 
Their hearts are as pitiably easy to smash 
as a butterfly’s wing. But their love can 
no more be smashed than God’s decrees 
can be smashed. I see that—now it’s too 
late to do me any good. 

“To-night, it seemed to me my chance 
jhad come. It hadn’t. I was a foul- 
| minded idiot. Almost as much so as you 
| are in thinking ill of her. She was piqued 
|at you for leaving her to mope alone at 
home on the evening of such an anniver- 
sary. And she asked me to take your place 
at the theater, to keep her from thinking 
too much about vour absence. She thought 
| We were going to some rackety cabaret 
|after the show. Even when we got to 
| Madrillo’s, her white mind didn’t see any- 
thing was wrong. Not till— Well, let 
that go. I felt as if I’d hammered my fist 
into the laughing face of a baby. I’m not 
likely to forget it. I was starting to take 
her home—before we'd been in the supper- 
/room three minutes—when the raid_be- 
gan. Believe that or nct as you like. 
If you choose, you can pretend you think 
| I’m ‘lying like a gentleman,’ to shield her. 
| To shield her! God! She needs no shield- 
ing except from the man she has tied herself 
to for life. 

“T’ve told you the truth. I’ve told it 
| for her sake, not for mine. Take it or leave 
it. Down in your heart of hearts, you 
know what I’ve been saying is true.” 

Caine, despite himself, had listened. 
And, against all his sophistication and ran- 
| cor, he felt Saul was speaking the absolute 
itruth. In a daze, he muttered, 

“But—but—what 

“Good!” approved Venner. ‘You 
have. intelligence enough, after all, to be- 
lieve me. So much for that end of the 
tangle. Now for the really important 
part. You were furious at Hilda when you 
fancied she had preferred some other man 
'to you. Yet it has never occurred to you 
that she might have some cause to feel just 
as furious because you prefer your business 
to her. You let yourself think she had 
profaned your love by going to Madrillo’s 
| with me. How must she have felt when 

you profaned her love by slighting this 
whole wonderful anniversary of hers? To 
the best type of women there is something 
mighty sacred about these big anniversa- 
|ries. When a man kicks them aside for 
mere business—well, doesn’t it strike you 
he may hurt his wife every bit as much 
as the thought of a wife’s possible unfaith 
may hurt him? Doesn’t it?” 

“But I—” 

“But you were doing it for your pros- 
perity and for hers, eh? If you were so 
poor that you needed to earn every cent 
you could in order to keep her in moderate 
comfort, I’d have nothing to say to your 
_ staying away at work al! day and all night. 
| But you aren’t. And it’s a damn sight 


better—and wiser, too—to neglect the 
office part of vour welfare than the home 
part of it. One man in a million is blest with 
a wife like vours. Any dub with grubbing 
brains can build up a business of sorts, 
But he can’t win and hold such a wile as 
Hilda. Keep on treating her as you've 
treated her lately, and one day you'll wake 
up to the fact that you’ve lost her. Not 
to any other man. But to your business, 
Wasn’t I right when I said you're in the 
worst mess of all your career?”’ ; 

“IT—I didn’t realize— I still don’t really 
think— You're exaggerating——” 

“Am I? Very good. It’s no affair of 
mine. I’ve warned you. Again for her 
sake and not for yours. This was to have 
been a glorious day for her, Caine. She’s 
spent most of it alone, trving to be brave. 
It has wound up by your breaking her 
heart and driving her to her room in dis- 
grace. You've left her to spend the night 
of her eleventh wedding anniversary alone, 
as she spent the day—only, in a horror of 
tears and fright, and knowing you mean to 
punish her for what she never did and 
never could have done or thought of doing. 
You’re a noble work of nature, Caine! 
Eleven years ago to-day, you took a pretty 
solemn oath before the Almighty to ‘love 
and cherish’ her. You're doing it finely, 
aren’t you? Not that it’s any concern 
of mine, except that you’re merrily flinging 
away what I'd give my soul to protect and 
adore. Now, what’s the answer?” 

Caine arose slowly, dizzily. For an in- 
stant he glowered at Venner. Then, all at 
once, he went to pieces. 

“T’ve—I’ve been a swine!” he blurted 
out. “But I don’t belong to the breed of 
swine that gets bogged down in the same 
mire a second time. I 4 

“No,” agreed Saul heavily; ‘I don’t be- 
lieve you do. So good-night. And—and 
good-by, Caine. Your wife wins. The 
true wife always wins, soon or late. Not 
that what she wins is usually worth the 
winning. Tell Hilda you forgive her for 
not being the Magdalen you thought she 
was. She'll be tearfully grateful. A 
woman always is when the man she loves 
is magnanimous enough to forgive her for 
something she hasn’t done. Good-by.” 

He unlocked the library door and aimost 
stumbled over a huddled little body 
crouching on the threshold. Oblivious of 
him, Hilda sprang up and ran into the 
room. 

“Oh, Eric,” Venner heard her wail, “I 
can’t wait till to-morrow! I can’t, sweet- 
heart! I can’t let you spend the whole 
night believing I——” 

Saul paused to hear no more. As he 
made his way, unheeded, from the apart- 
ment, he had a fleeting glimpse of Eric 
Caine running forward, babbling incoher- 
ent vows of love and of unshakable trust, 
and catching up his weeping wife in re 
morsefully adoring arms. Venner shook 
himself impatiently, and continued his 
heavy-footed journey to the street. 

On the dark sidewalk outside, he paused 
and stood looking up at the soft-lit library 
windows above him. Unconsciously he 
began to speak, half to himself, hali-aloud: 

“He could have divorced her. And 
then, perhaps, L— Or—yes; the wile 
wins! Sometimes the husband wins, t00 
But the lover—of either sex—simply cam! 
win. No; from the beginning cf the world, 
to the day of Judgment, the lover 1s 
predestined loser.” 
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The Empty Sack 


(Continued from page 66) 


Jennie gave a great gasp. Her head 
began to swim. Not villas and limousines 
rose before her, but cloud-capped towers 
and gorgeous palaces. 

“Poor daddy,” she thought, “ wouldn’t 
have to hunt for a job any more, and 
momma’d have nothing to do for the rest 
of her life but sit in a chair and rock.” 

Yet that was only part of the vision. 
The rest did not go so easily into words. 
She had only to hurry to the studio, fling 
herself into the arms she was longing to 
feel clasped round her—and_ become 
fabulously rich. 

That would be if Bob took the opening 
she offered him. If he didn’t—— 

“But suppose Bob won’t?”’ she asked, 
in terror lest he should not. 

“T’ve thought of that, too,” came the 
prompt answer. “He will, of course. But 
suppose he didn’t. Well, we’re not hag- 
glers, my dear. We’re only simple people 
trying to do right, just as you’re trying to 
do right yourself. If Bob is only in a 
position in which he can undo his wronz, 
whether he undoes it or not, you shall have 
your twenty-five thousand just the same.” 

“Could I have it as early as—as next 
week?” 

“Tf the conditions are fulfilled, cer- 
tainly.” 

Jennie was anxious to free herself from 
the charge of cupidity. 

“The reason I say next week is that my 
father is worried about the interest on the 
mortgage and the taxes. He didn’t pay 
the interest last time, and the taxes are 
two months overdue. If he can’t find the 
money by next week——”’ 

“You yourself can be in a position to 
take all the worry off his hands—once the 
conditions are fulfilled.” 

Little more was said after this. There 
was little more to say. The necessities of 
the case being once understood, Junia 
steered her guest back to the car, which 
waited at the door. 

But into the leave-taking Max threw an 
odd note of hostility. As if he resented 
some baseness toward his master, he 
pressed his flank against Jennie with such 
force as almost to knock her down, and 
when she sprang away from him into the 
car, he growled after her. ; 


x 


So you can do it and get away with it.” 

This was Teddy’s reflection as he left 
the bank on that Thursday afternoon. 
He had spent an infernal day, but it was 
over, and over safely. Of the missing twen- 
ty dollars he had neither heard a word nor 
caught a sign of anxiety. Mr. Brunt had 
been methodical and taciturn as usual. 
Always keeping a gulf between Teddy and 
himself, it was neither more nor less a gulf 
to-day than it was on other days. As to 
Whether he missed twenty dollars or 
— he did not, Teddy could form no 
idea. 

In the middle of the morning, there had 
been a terrifying incident. 

_See that guy over there?” Lobley, one 
of his colleagues, had asxed him. 

He saw the guy over there—a crafty, 
clean-shaven Celt~and said so. 

“That's Flynn, the detective who 


Doesn’t it annoy you, when away on a busi- 
hess trip or a vacation, to find that-a hotel 
laundry has done things to your underwear 
— lost a button or two, or ripped the button- 
holes? It will never happen to you again if 
you wear the Hatch One Button Union Suit 
~~just one sturdily fastened button to do the 
work that a whole row does not do so well. 
Even if this one button should come loose, 
there is an extra buttonhole into which an 
ordinary collar button can be slipped, to do 
the work for the time being. 


PATENTED JUNE 15 1914 


This Spring you can get the 

Hatch One Button Union 

Suit in the finest of knit 

goods and nainsook. We 

shall be glad to send, free 
on request, a catalog de- 
scribing the complete line. 

The Hatch One Button 

Union Suit is featured at 

the best stores everywhere, 

but if you cannot get it 
easily and quickly send your 
size with remittance to our 

mill at Albany, N. Y., and 

you will be supplied direct, 

delivery free. 

Men’s garments: Knitted— 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00. 
Nainsook — $1.00, $1.50, 
$1.75, $2.00 and $2.50. 

Boys’ garments: Knitted— 
$1.25. Nainsook, 75 cents. 


SIMPLER AND MORE 
COMFORTABLE 


UPPOSE your hat, for in- 
stance, came in two pieces. 
Every time you put it on 

you’d have to go through a lot 
of useless motions. So why wear 
two-piece underwear when one 
union suit is so much simpler? 
And why wear the ordinary 
union suit when you can get the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 


UNION SUIT 


It is still simpler and still more com- 


fortable. No row of buttons and but- 
tonholes up and down the front—in- 
stead, ‘button one, troubles done.” 
No binding and wrinkling as when two 
edges have to be pulled together—in- 
stead, a smooth, even fit all over. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


ALBANY 


NEW YORK 
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you will 


Send for Dainty, New, 
Beauty Secrets Booklet 


“The Woman Who” is unquestionably 
the most comprehensive treatise of its 
kind ever written. It contains chap- 
ters on—How to properly care for 
your complexion; How to have thick, 
justrous hair; How to have good- 
looking, graceful hands, sparkling 
eyes, How to have a youthful figure; 
What to do for nervous headaches, 
insomnia, fatigue. Specific home 
treatments that save time and money. 
The health and beauty hints given in 
“The Woman Who” have been en- 
dorsed and are practiced regularly by 
such beautiful stage and screen stars as 
Martha Hedman, Ruth Roland, Agnes 


Ayres, Corinne Griffith and many 
others. Think how much this means 
to you. And remember that all this 


wonderful information is embodied in a 
handsome little 24-page booklet that 
we send ioc you upon receipt’of only six 
vents. You probably know us already. 
We make the famous $5 Star Electric 

Massage Vibrator, the $12.50 Star 
Motor Vibrz ator. and the Star Electric 
Fan which sells for $10, complete. 
Fitzge rey Mig. Co., Dept. 212, Tor- 
Tington Conn. 


Then see— 


The Star Motor 
Uibrator 


$12.50 Complete—Best for Home Massage 


At Drua, Department, Hardware and Electrical 
Goods Stores n handsome black leatherized box, 
$12.50 complete. anadian price, $17.50). If 
not at your dealer's, we'll ship direct on receipt 
of price, your dealer's name and address, Fitz- 
gerald Myg. Co., Dept. 212, Torrington, Conn, 


Comics, Cartoons, Commer- 
Be cial, Newspaper and Magazine 
Itustrating, Pastel Crayon 
Portraits and Fashions. By 
e@ Mail or Local Classes. Write 
for arene and List of success- 
ful students. 
Art 
65 B Flatiron Bidg w York 
33 States—$10 to $100 an acre. 
Farms Stock, tools, crops often included to 
settle acter. Write for big ill ustrated catalog. 
STROUT FAKM AGENC 
150-BR Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


A of Forty_ Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg enn Mog 
Editor of The Writer PsMonthly. 
One pupil has received over 
} $5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are Tight along 


to the leading magazines and th 

best producing companies. 

Also courses in Play Writing, 

Photoplay Whiting, Versifica 
tion, Journalism, etc. 


150-Page free. Please Address 


the Dept 84 Springfield, 


DR. ESENWEIN 


copped Nicholson, the teller at the Wynd- 
ham National.” 

“O my God, I’m pinched!”’ Teddy ex- 
claimed to himself. “If I had a gun ora 
dose of poison, he’d never get me alive.” 

But Flynn only chatted with Jackman, 
one of the house detectives, laughed, 
cashed a check at a wicket, and left the 
bank. 

Teddy breathed again, wondering if he 
had given anything away to Lobley. 
Was it possible that Lobley could have 
heard of the twenty dollars and been set 
to try him out? No; he didn’t believe so. 
Lobley had merely pointed out Flynn as a 


‘notable character and gone about his 
| business. 


“T shall never forget that mug,” Teddy 


thought, as he summoned his sang-froid 


to go on with his work. ‘The mug of a 
guy without guts,” he added, further to 
define the pitiless set of Flynn’s features. 
“T sure would kill myself before I let him 
touch me.” 

There was no other alarm that dav; 
there was only the incessant fear, the 
incessant watchfulness that made him 
shrink from every eve that glanced his 
way, and which, when office-hours were 
over, sent him scuttling to the subway like 
a rabbit to its hole. 

At supper, his father brought up again 
the subject of the taxes and the interest on 
the mortgage. The latter would be due at 
the end of the following week, and the 
former was long overdue. With the added 
interest on both, he owed two hundred and 
sixty-odd dollars, of which he had borrowed 
a hundred and fifteen from old friends. 
Between the sum due and that in hand 
there was a gap which he didn’t see how 
to fill. 

“We'll get it somehow, daddy,” Jennie 
said encouragingly. ‘Don’t begin worry- 
ing.” 

Ted’lt rob the bank,” 
laughed flippantly. 

Teddy was on his feet, shaking his fist 


Gussie 


across the table. 

“See here, Miss Gus: That’s just 
about 

Gussie laughed up at him, still more 
flippantly. 


“You haven’t robbed it already, have 
you? Momma, do make him behave.” 

“Children, don’t squabble, please! Ted- 
dy darling, Gussie was only poking a little 
fun. Sit down and have some more hash. 
It’s made with beets in it, just the way you 
like it. I was reading,” she continued, to 
divert the minds of the company, “of that 
teller at the Wyndham National——”’ 

“Nicholson,” Josiah put in. “I used to 
know him when I was at the Hudson River 
Trust. Sharp-eyed little ferret-face he 
was. Twenty-three thousand, extending 
over a period of five years. Often had 
lunch with him at the same counter 
Blueberry pie was,a favorite of his.” 

“-Twenty-three thcusand, extending 
over a period of five years!’”? Teddy re- 
peated that to himself. He wondered that 
it hadn’t struck him when he heard the 
fellows at the bank discussing the arrest. 
One of them had claimed “inside dope’ 
as to how Nicholson had covered up his 
tracks, and explained the process. Teddy 
hadn’t listened to that, because the mag- 
nitude of the theft had excluded its bearing 
on his own. 

But there it was forcing itself on his 
attention, like Pansy’s cold nose pressed 
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at that minute against his hand. You 
could have five years’ leeway and never 
be suspected. He pumped his father for 
further details as to Nicholson’s life, learn- 
ing that he had owned his home at Leffing- 
well Manor, where he had been a member 
of the golf club and a churchgoer. 

At his own fears, Teddy smited inwardly. 
Twenty dollars, which would certainly be 
paid back in the course of a few weeks! 
Already he had saved seventy cents to- 
ward the restoration just by going with- 
out his lunch, with a few economies in car- 
fares. If he could pawn his best suit of 
clothes, he would have the whole sum 
within a fortnight. The suit had been 
bought -for twenty-six dollars, and would 
certainly bring in ten. It would be 
a matter of dodging his mother. and get- 
ting it out of the closet in her room, 
where she kept it in order to regulate his 
use of it. 

As supper went on, it was little Gladys 
who brought up the question which some 
one older might have asked. 

“What would happen, daddy, if you 
couldn’t pay the interest and the taxes?” 

“They could sell us out of house and 
home.” 

But this possibility being more than a 
week off, the statement brought no fears 
with it. Like all people who at the best of 
times are dependent on a weekly wage, the 
Folletts had the mental attitude best 
described as “from hand to mouth.” 
That is, once the dinner was secure, there 
was no will to worry as to where the supper 
was to come from. It was fundamentally a 
question of outlook. People used to being 
provided for naturally looked ahead; but 
where your most extended view could take 
you.no more than from one meal to another, 
vour powers of forecast grew limited. 
Doubtless the provision was merciful, for, 
in the case of the Folletts, even the parents 
felt the futility of dreading a calamity 
more than a week away. 

Of all the six, Jennie was the only one 
with a power of making comparisons and 
drawing contrasts. She had had, that day, 
a glimpse of a world as different from her 
own as paradise from earth. It was no use 
saving that it was different only in degree; 
it was different also in kind. It was differ- 
ent in values, in textures, in amplitudes. 
It was another thing, not another aspect 
of the same thing. Junia Collingham 
might be a human being like herself; but 
in all that was of practical account, she 
was as widely separated from Jennie 
Follett as a New Yorker from a Central 
African. 

Along the line of these musings, Teddy 
said suddenly: 

“Saw young Coll to-day. Came up and 
spoke to me. Not half a bad sort when 
you get to know him.” 

Jennie felt a little faint, but no one 
noticed it, because Gussie threw back the 
ball. 

“Tell him to come up and speak to me. 
Any afternoon at half-past five, when I 
leave Corinne 's.’ 

“Say, Gus,” Gladys giggled; “wouldnt 
you like a guy with all that wad waitin’ 
for you every day when Corinne shuts 
down the lid? My! The ice-cream sodas 
he could blow you to!” 

Lizzie was pained. It seemed to het 
that the process of Americanization which 
her children were undergoing lay chiefly 
in the degradation of their speech. 
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“Gladys darling, can’t you find proper | 


words to——” 

“Oh, momma dear,’ Gladys com- 
plained, “do put a can on all that! If 
you're a cash-girl, you’ve got to talk 
English, or the other girls’ll whizzy you 
round the lot.” 

“Young Coll is going to South Amer- 
ica.’ Teddy informed the party. “Sails 
with Huntley on Monday. Gosh! Wouldn’t 
I like to be going, too! Say, dad, why 
dé some fellows come into the world with 
the way all smoothed for them and their 
bread buttered in advance?” 

“Because,” Gussie declared _loftily, 
“they're clever and can get ahead, like 
Fred Inglis. Ill bet that if Ais father 
wanted his taxes and the interest on a 
mortgage, he wouldn’t have to raise the 
wind among his old friends. Fred’d be 
Johnny-on-the-spot with the greenbacks.” 

Teddy could only gulp, hang his head 
over his plate, and choke himself with 
hash, as he muttered to his soul: “God! 
I'll shoot that Fred Inglis if I ever get a 
gun.” 

And just as if she knew that Teddy 
needed comforting, Pansy sprang upon his 
knees, pushing her face up along his breast 
till she could lick his chin. 


Twenty-four hours later, Max was vex- 
ing his soul with the difficulty of transcend- 
ing planes. There was so much of which 
he could have warned his master, now that 
he had got him back from Long Island; but 
there was neither speech nor language, 
neither symbol nor sign to make human 
beings understand anything but the most 
primitive needs and concepts. Obedience! 
Disobedience! Hunger! Thirst! Sorrow! 
Joy! These sentiments could be put over 
from the dog plane to the human plane, 
but without shadings, subtleties, or any 
of the marvels of intuitive knowledge by 
which dogs could enlighten men if men had 
open faculties. To another dog, he could 
have flashed his information in an instant; 
whereas human beings could only seize 
ideas when they were beaten into them 
with verbal clubs. 

Edith and Bob voted Max a nuisance, 
because, in his agony of impotence, he 
pranced restlessly about the bedroom, 
lashing his tail in one tempo and pointing 
his ears in another. Edith had come down 
from the Berkshires on hearing by wire 
that Bob was to leave next Monday for 
South America. She was seated now on 
his bed, her back against the foot-board. 

_ “What I don’t quite see,” she was say- 
ing, “is how you can be so sure.” 

Bob looked at her as he stood taking the 
studs from the soft-bosomed evening shirt 
in his hand to transfer them to the clean 
one lying on the bed. 

“ How can you be so sure about Ayling 

“Well, that’s a little different. Ernest 
speaks our language; he has our ways. 
Dad and mother make a fuss because he 
hasn't a lot of money; but that means no 
more than if he didn’t wear a certain kind 
of hat. He's our sort just the same.” 

“And I’m her sort. I can’t explain it to 
you, Edie, but she needs me.” 

“How do you know she needs you? 
Has she ever admitted it?” 

ay | haven't asked her to admit it. I 
can see, 

“Yes; that’s all very fine—but did it 
ever strike vou, when Hubert’s been talk- 
ing about her, that -" 


Boston 
Blake Bldg. 
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The pen with the gold crescent fille, 


For. Graduation Gifts 


There’s a real purpose in giving when 
your gift at graduation is a Conklin Foun- 
tain Pen. You bestow an appropriate gift, 
one that’s permanently useful and an 
every-day pleasure. 


Each distinctive Conklin feature is it- 
self a combination of refinement, finish, 
‘strength; each contributing directly to a 
new pleasure in writing; each dependable . 
in use. 


There’s. the Conklin Crescent Filler-— 
simple, sturdy and efficient; the Conklin 
pocket clip that’s sure insurance against 
loss. There’s the gold nib—extra heavy— 
fashioned by our handicrafters in a style 
and flexibility to fit every writing need. 


For real.service and new pleasure in 
writing give your graduate a Conklin. 
That’s what many people do! 


Conkdin 


Conklin Crescent Filler Fountain Pens .are 

sold by stationers, druggists, jewelers and 

department stores. Uniformly priced $2.50 
and up—soc additional in Canada 


THE CONKLIN PEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Lytton Bldg. 


San Francisco 
Phelan Bldg. 


No. 33P 
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The most fascinatingly 
fragrant and healthful of 
powder perfumes for the 
skin. Antiseptic, prophy- 
lactic, deodorizing and 
refreshing, it is an ideal 
face, skin, baby and dust- 
ing powder. It soothes 
and cools, is convenient 
and economical and 
takes the place of other 
perfumes for the skin. 
Splendid after bathing 
with Cuticura Soap. A 
few grains sufficient. 


Toilet Trio@e 


Consisting of Cuticura Soaptocleanse and 
purify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and 
soften, and Cuticura Talcum to powder and 
perfume, promote and maintain skin puri- 
ty, skin comfort and skin health often when 
all else seems to fail. Everywhere 25c each. 
Sample each free by mail. Address: Caticura 
Laboratories, Dept. G, Malden 48, Mass. 


48, 
Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 


ONDS 


For a Few Cents a Day 


Diamond bargaine—123 pages of them. The greatest Diamond book 


ever published sent free for your name and address. Your choice of 
miltions of dollars worth of diamonds sent upon requ jo money 

nm. Termes as low as afew cents a day. 8 per cent yearly increase 
ip value guaranteed, Extra& per cent bonus may be earned. 


° for 128-page book, thousands of bargains. No 
Write Today Write NOW Dene 1205 
ON Maiden 
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Bob made an inarticulate sound of scorn 


' as he inserted the cufi-links into a cuff. 


“Oh, Hubert’s « top-hole chap, all 
right; but—my Lord!—Jennie . woudn’t 
look across the street at him.” 

“But he might look across the street at 
Jennie; and with you so far away dd 

He smiled, with something like a wink. 

“Don’t you fret about that. She’s the 
kind of little woman to be true. You can’t 
mistake ’em.” 

“We've known a good many men who 
have mistaken them.” 

“You haven’t known my kind to make 
that sort of tumble. Love can be blind; 
but instinct can’t be. Edie, I believe so 
much in that girl that, if she was to play 
me false— But there—good Lord!—she 
couldn’t. So why talk about it any more? 
See here,”’ he added: “If you're going to 
change your dress, you'll have to scuttle 
and I must get into my waiter’s togs.” 


Meanwhile, Dauphin’s struggles were of 
another order. It was the hour of the day 
which he was accustomed to spend with 
Collingham, and to spend it undisturbed. 
In this lovely spring weather they strolled 
about the gardens, peeped into the hot- 
beds, dropped in aimlessly at the stable 
or the garage, exchanged odds and ends of 
observation with the men working round 
the place. After this, they returned to the 
house, where, up-stairs, in a comfortably 
masculine bedroom, the man made changes 
in his outer fur, while the setter, less con- 
cerned about trifles, stretched himself out 
on the floor and blinked. It was a restful 
time, suited to a mind which, after the 
stormier years, was growing more and more 
centent with material prosperity, and to a 
heart that was always content with its 
master’s contentment. 

But, of late, poor Dauphin had been 
painfully buffeted by waves of agitation. 
They emanated from his master, like cir- 
clets round a stone thrown into a pool. 
Wher. his master’s wife came into the 
scene, the conflict of forces was terrible. 
She was not straight with her lord. She 
was using him, hoodwinking him. Dau- 
phin would have sprung at her throat had 
it not been for the knowledge that, were he 
to do so, he would be beaten and kicked 
by the object of his defense. No; you 
couldn’t deal with human beings sensibly. 
The wise thing to do was to stretch on the 
floor and pretend to snooze while they 
fought their own fight. 

They didn’t precisely fight their own 
fight just now. Collingham merely ac- 
cepted terms. He was picking up his 
evening jacket from the bed on which his 
valet had laid it out. Junia, dressed 
exactly to the mean between too little 
and too much suited for a family dinner, 
had.crossed the threshold of his room, where 
she stood adjusting a fall of lace. 

“ As I told you yesterday after she went 
away, she’s just what you’d expect from 
such a girl, certainly no better and possibly 
a little worse. She’s a mousey little thing, 
with a veneer of modesty; but ‘mercenary’ 
isn’t the word. It’s just a question of 
money, Bradley; and if you'll leave it to 
me to deal with——”’ 

“Leave it to you to deal with—to the 
tune of twenty-five thousand dollars,” he 
said morosely, pulling his coat into shape 
round his shoulders as he looked into the 
long glass. 

“Well, that’s only half what it might 
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have been. I thought at one time that we 
might have to make it fifty thousand——” 

He was not sure, but he thought she 
finished with the word “again.” If so, it 
was uttered too softly for him to be obliged 
to take note of it, so that he merely picked 
up a hair-brush and put another touch to 
his hair. 

She was now at work on the great string 
of pearls which, to keep them alive, she 
wore even in domestic. privacy. Her 
object was to get the famous Roehampton 
pearl, from the late Lady Roehampton’s 
collection, which had been the seal of 
her reconciliation with Bradley fifteen 
years earlier—to get this jewel right in the 
center of her person, to make the string 
symmetric. 

“My point in bringing it up now,” she 
said, speaking into her chin as her eyes 
inspected the long oval of the necklet, “is 
to remind you that you don’t know any- 
thing. You haven’t seen Bob for nearly a 
week, and after Monday you won’t see him 
for two or three months at least. Don’t 
let him suspect that you’ve anything on 
your mind. As a matter of fact, you 
haven’t, except what I tell you—and I may 
not tell you everything.” 

“And that may be what I complain of.” 

“Vou can’t complain of it when I give 
you the results—now, can you? You 
don’t complain of Mr. Bickley, or ask him 
for all the reasons he has for saying this or 
that. You leave him a free hand, and are 
ruled by him—you’ve often said it—even 
when your own preference would be to do 
something else, as it was in the case of 
this man, Follett. Now, I only claim to be 
the Mr. Bickley of the family.” 

That he had rights as father, Collingham 
was aware, though he was shy of putting 
them forward. Having left them so much 
in abeyance, it would have been as ridicu- 
lous to emphasize them now as to dispute 
Bickley as efficiency expert at the bank. 
Moreover, the uneasiness which seizes on a 
man when his chickens come home to 
roost inclined him still further to passivity. 
If Bob was “knocking about town,” as he 
seemed to be, he might know about his 
father what Junia did not—or presumably 
did not—that the woman who received 
the fifty thousand dollars had had her 
successors, and that even now the line was 
not extinct.’ While he knew of amusing 
incidents of fathers and sons meeting on 
this ground, any such contretemps in his 
own case would have shocked him pro- 
foundiy. Junia might go beyond her 
powers in prescribing his course, and yet, 
for a multitude of reasons too subtle for 


him to phrase, it seemed wise to follow f 


what Junia prescribed. 
So the family dined and spent the eve- 


ning together as tourists walk across the f 


Solfatara crater. The ground was hot 
beneath their tread, and here and there 4 
whiff of sulphuric vapor poured through a 
fissure in the crust; but only Max an 
Dauphin sensed the volcanic fire. 

Later in the evening, Junia knelt at het 
prie-dieu with the armorial books @ 
devotion. 

“And, O heavenly Father,” she added 
to her usual prayer, “have mercy up0 
that poor erring girl and help her to repeat. 
Grant that my son may extricate himse 
from the toils in which he is entangled. 
Enable my daughter to see that her dut} 
lies in the station of life to which Thou has 
been pleased to call her. Give my husban 
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the wisdom to seek advice and to follow it. 
Lead me with Thy counsel, so that I may 
do what is best for all my dear ones, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 
Having thus poured out her heart, she 
rose, feeling stronger and more comforted. 


XI 


Ir should be said for Jennie Follett that, 
in the matter of her course toward Bob 
Collingham, she had few of those convic- 
tions of sin and righteousness which re- 
strain a proportion of mankind. As with 
the ether members of her family, her con- 
duct followed certain lines “‘because she 


- couldn’t help it.” That is as far as her 


analysis would have carried her, though 
analysis didn’t give her much concern. 
Having so much to do to get food and 
clothes, the higher laws were outside her 
sphere of interest. Her chief law was 
Necessity, and it covered so much ground 
that there was little place for any other law. 

It may be well to state here that the 
Folletts belonged to that vast American 
contingent who have practically no re- 
ligion. They had had a religion in Can- 
ada, where they had attended the church 
of a local god who seemed to hold no sway 
over the United States. They never found 
that church in the suburbs of New York, 
or, if they found it nominally, it didn’t, 
in their opinion, “seem the same.”’ There 
were no local suasions and compulsions to 
bring them to its doors, and so, after a few 
spasmodic efforts to reestablish the con- 
nection, they gave up the attempt. 

Perhaps this failure was due to the fact 
that, in the depths of her strong, proud 
heart, Lizzie didn’t believe in God. Josiah 
did—or, at least, he had believed in him up 
to the time of being thrown upon the scrap- 
heap. But Lizzie’s faith in God had died 
with the dying of her faith in man. She 
had never said so, because she kept her 
deeper thoughts to herself; but along these 
lines her influence on her children had been 
negative. 


Jennie went to her farewell meeting 
with Bob untroubled by qualms of con- 
science. Even if scruples had worried her, 
they would have been allayed by the 
knowledge, imparted by Bob’s own moth- 
er, that he had done her a great injury. 
He made the same kind of love to every 
girl he had known for an hour, and-forgot 
her the next day. “One of these days,” 
the mother had said, “some girl would 
catch him, and then he would be sorry.” 
A girl hadn’t caught him in this case, but 
he had caught a girl, and didn’t know what 
to do with her. Having compelled her to 
go through a form of marriage—it was no 
more than a form—he was sailing off to 
the ends of the world, leaving her not so 
much as the protection of his name. She 
owed him nothing; and only the goodness 
of his angel mother was making up for 
What he owed to her. 

And, on his side, Bob was so carried 
away by his romance as to have no con- 
ception of Jennie’s attitude toward him. 
Seeing himself as a knight riding to the 
relief of a damsel in distress, it did not 
occur to him that the damsel could have a 
Prelerence as to her deliverer. It was a 
matter of course that, from the window of 
the tower in which she was a prisoner, she 
would drop into his arms. 

In other words, Bob had his own view 
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of the advantages of being a Collingham. 
They were great advantages, since they 
gave him the opportunity of being gen- 
erous. He was ir love with Jennie largely 
because she was an exquisite object on 
which to spend himself. She was a gem, 
not in the rough, and yet in need of polish- 
ing, and though his own refinement was 
not so very great, he could throw refine- 
ment in her way. 

That is to say, love for Bob was very 
much a matter of giving himself out. 
Girls who could have brought him every- 
thing—and they were not scarce at Ma- 
rillo Park—didn’t interest him. They left 
no place for the selflessness which was the 
basis of his character. He couldn’t pre- 
cisely be called kind, since kindness implies 
some deliberation of the will. As the 
impulse of a fountain is to pour itself out, 
so Bob’s impulse was to give, while Jennie 
was a crystal chalice wide open to receive. 

“T want you to have everything in the 
world, Jennie darling,” he declared, bend- 
ing above her as lovingly as a bench in the 
park would permit. “I can’t give it to 
you right off the bat—worse luck!—but 
sooner or later I'll be able to dope you out 
every little wish. Good Lord! How I'll 
enjoy it.” 

“What do you mean by ‘sooner or lat- 
er’?”’ Jennie asked, with eyes downcast. 

“When I get the family broken to the 
bit. I can’t tell you in dates or time. 
They'll be hard in the mouth at first; and 
mother pulls like the devil.” 

At this false witness, Jennie was re- 
volted. No one knew better than herself 
the bigness of that maternal heart which, 
as early as next week, would give liberal 
proof of its sincerity when Bob’s promises 
would still be in the air. 

Bob had the afternoon at his disposal. 
The park offered itself as a delicious 
trysting-place, because it was the month of 
May. In a nook where lilac and syringa 
overshadowed them and water glinted be- 
between lawns and glades, they sat dis- 
creetly side by side, and she permitted him 
to hold her hand. 

He went on to sketch his plans for the 
immediate future. His most trying lack 
was that of ready cash. The parental 
system had always been generous as to 
things but penurious in money. In the 
matter of things, he could be as extrav- 
agant as he reasonably liked, so long as 
the bills were sent to dad. Before he went 
to work at the bank, his allowance in 
money wouldn’t have kept him in cigar- 
ettes. Even now, he was only on the week- 
ly pay-roll for thirty-eight dollars and 
sixty-six cents per, handed him in a pay- 
envelop. Food, lodging, clothes, saddle- 
horses, motor-cars—all these were thrown 
in extra; but in actual coin he didn’t handle 
more than his two thousand dollars a year, 
like any other clerk. 

Jennie could see, therefore, that, to be- 
gin with, their position would be difficult, 
though only to begin with. He could send 
her a little money while he was away, but 
it wouldn’t be very much. 

“T don’t want you to send me any,” she 
said hastily. 

“Vou forget that I’m your husband, 
dear. If I didn’t, you could bring an ac- 


If, (as has been so often claimed), the greatest literature is that which best reflects the life of the period in which it is written, 
The Empty Sack will go down in history as one of the truly great novels of all times. 
graphic picture of America as it is to-day—and drawn it with an increasing intensity as compelling as it is dramatic. 
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tion for divorce on the ground of non- 
support.” 

This idea being new to Jennie, she had 
it explained to her, rejecting it as a re- 
source, because it Was unromantic. 

“And so, to be on the safe side against 
that,” he laughed, ‘lve got this for 
you now.” 

Slipping an envelop from his pocket, he 
forced it into the hand ke was holding. 

“Tt’s only a hundred dollars—” he 
was beginning to explain. 

She snatched her hand away as if ske 
had been stung. 

“Oh, Bob, I can’t!” 

That situation amused him. It was one 
more proof of the naive honesty of the 
little girl. He knew how hard up she was, 
how hard up all the family must be, and 
yet money didn’t tempt her. 

“You're a funny little kid,”’ he laughed, 
drawing her as near to him as the park laws 
would permit. ‘“You’d think I didn’t 
have a right to take care of you.” 

But Jennie was feeling that if she took 
this money she would be bound to him by 
principles more acute than the promises 
she had made before the parson. 

“No, Bob; I can’t. Please don’t make 
me—please!” 

But in the end he forced it on her, and 
she stowed it away in her little bag. By 
that time, too, she had reviewed the family 
situation. With a hundred dollars in her 
possession, they could less easily be sold 
out of house and home at the end of the 
following week. That calamity, at least, 
could be dodged, whatever other misfor- 
tune might overtake herself. She might 
decide tha* to be sold out of house and 
home would be easier than to bind herself 
further to Bob by using his money; but, 
still, she would have the choice. As to the 
twenty-five thousand, there was always 
the possibility that it might not come in 
time. She had not yet seen Hubert; she 
couldn’t see him till Bob had sailed. When 
she did, the other woman might be in her 
place, and her heart would have to break 
in spite of everything. Better that it should 
break with a hundred dollars in her pocket 
than that she should be helpless to stay the 
family disaster. 

But when Bob sailed on the Monday, 
she was free to make the great test. Not- 
withstanding his definite farewells on the 
Saturday, he had tried to see her again 
on the Sunday, but the necessity for 
secrecy made it possible for her to put him 
off. For one thing, she couldn’t go through 
a second time such a good-by as that of 
Saturday. Bob had been too much over- 
come. As unexpectedly to himself as to 
her, he had broken down. Braving all 
publicity, he had suddenly seized her 
hand, pressed it to his lips, and, as he bent 
over it, she could feel his tears against her 
fingers. He hadn’t exactly cried; he had 
only breathed hard, with two great sobs. 

“My God, how I love you, Jennie!” 
she had heard him muttering. ‘How I 
love you! How I love you! How can I do 
without you all the time till I come 
back?”” When he raised his head, he 
laughed sheepishly, though the tears were 
still on his cheeks. “Forget it, little 
girl,” he begged unsteadily, wiping his 
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cheeks and blowing his nose. “TI just 
worship you, and that’s all there is about 
it. It breaks me all up to go away and 
leave you; but the time will pass, and, if 
I can help it, I shall never go away from 
you again.” 

Defying the park laws once more, he 
had kissed her and kissed her. She had 
let him do it because she was so un- 
nerved. Besides, she was sorry for him, 
and would have been sorrier still if she 
hadn’t known that by to-morrow he 
would have forgotten her. That was 
always the way with fellows who took 
things so hard. The true love was too 
stern and strong to show emotion. 

Nevertheless, she had had an unhappy 
Sunday thinking of those two sobs. It 
was not until after ten o’clock on Monday 
morning that she was able to turn again 
to the compulsion of the man she loved. 
At ten, Bob sailed, and that episode in 
Jennie’s life was probably behind her. By 


-the time he came back, he would be in love 


with a girl of his own class and eager to 
seize the freedom she, Jennie, would be in 
a position to deliver him. At last the way 
was clear. She had only to go to her lover 
and tell him she was there. 

She went that afternoon. Her plan was 
simple. She would say that if he had not 
yet found a model for the girl in the 
Byzantine chair, she was ready to do the 
work. The rest would come as a matter 
of course. 

Now that she was face to face with the 
task, her heart was oddly apathetic. “I 
might be out to buy postage-stamps,”’ she 
said to herself while crossing the ferry. 

At the door of the studio-building, she 
was seized with a great terror. She began 
to understand what it was she had come to 
do. She had come to give herself up. She 
was to say, in fact, ‘‘ Here I am—take me.” 
And he would take her—if he hadn’t al- 
ready taken some one else. The betrayal 
of a husband who was hardly a husband 
was no longer in her mind. She was 
appalled at this yielding of herself. 

Yet she did everything as she had been 
accustomed to do it, and entered the studio 
by the door she generally used. 

At first, she thought there was no one 
there. Certainly the other woman was 
not, and that was so far a relief. Slow- 
ly, cautiously, she made her way between 
the brocades, old furniture, and pedestals. 
Then she saw Hubert, and Hubert saw 
her. 

She stood very much as a deer stands 
when surprised in the bracken—head 
erect, eyes curious. Till he gave her a 
sign, she made no movement to go farther. 
And for a minute he gave her no sign. He 
only remained seated and looked. He 
looked, with a sketch and pencil in his 
hand. He had been occupied in touching 
something up. 

But she couldn’t mistake it. It was the 
girl in the Byzantine chair! Her heart, 
which seemed to swell to thrice its siz, 
thumped painfully. 

Then, at last, a smile broke over his 
face, lifting his mustache and mounting 
to his violet eyes. He didn’t speak; he 
didn’t move. He only looked, hushed, é 
raptured, as the hunter at the startled deet 
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Caron’s gift to Pompadour was 
a tiny affair, “It is ina ring,” 
he wrote, ‘only four lignes [one- 
third inch] in diameter, 1 have 
contrived a circle around the 
dial, with a little projecting 
hook, Carrying this with the 
finger nail two-thirds around 
the dial, rewinds the watch. It 
runs for thirty hours” «eee 


‘7 WIST this hook around the dial,” murmured an auda- 
cious courtier to Madame Pompadour in 1752, ‘tas you 


twist our empire ’round your finger!” 


“Watchmaker to Louis XV,” this daring stripling styled himself. 
The Keyless Watch, his shrewd gift to France’s fair dictator in 
the moonlit gardens of Versailles, proved the key to power. Swiftly 
he rose: music master to the royal sisters—secretary to Louis him- 
self—from Caron, the watchmaker’s son, to de Beaumarchais, the 
idol of France, whose “ Barber of Seville” and “Marriage of Figaro” 
hastened the dawn of the Reign of Terror. 

To America, Caron’s gifts were three-fold. His filibuster fleets 
bore enormous cargoes of arms to the aid of our Revolutionists; 
his brilliant dramas are cherished to this day by our opera lovers; 
and his Keyless Watch, though too small to be entirely practi- 
cable, helped to blaze the trail for those modern marvels of dainty 
compactness and precision— 
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Vhe $250 Corsican in white 
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Are you going to 
id do some repairing this Spring? 


Let us help you select the best 
materials for your purpose 


()NE of the greatest services we can render our readers is to 
help them select the dest of anything they want to buy. 
At this season of the year, home building and home repairing 
are in order—and there is a wide choice between the various 
materials suitable for certain purposes. The best materials are, 
invariably, those which are advertised—those in which the manufacturer 
has the confidence which enables. him to invest money in advertising. 


While Cosmopolitan’s pages con- 
tain many advertisements of well- 
known and guaranteed products, 
we want to go still further. We 
want to give our readers the bene- 
fit of our extensive sources of 
information to the end that they 
shall have the pick of the entire 
field. 


No matter what you want to buy 
in this line, we will be glad to aid 
you with your building or repair 
problems. We have listed here a 
number of items of interest to every 
house-owner who is improving his 
property this Spring. Glance 
through this list and feel perfectly 


free to write us fully concerning 
any building problem that con- 
fronts you. 


Our service is rendered absolutely 
without charge in the interest of 
our readers. Avail yourself of it. 


These are suggested items only. If 
any others are required write us 
about them. 


Paint Stucco 

Varnish Concrete 

Roofing Electric Wiring 
Hardware Heaters 
Plumbing Lumber 

Lighting Fixtures Ready Cut Houses 
Wall Board Awnings 

Flooring Screens 

Tiling Window Shades 


You can secure information from the bureau about any product 
whether it is suggested here or not. Just write us about the facts 


you want about anything you intend to buy. 


sent to you as soon as possible. 


Information will be 


Cosmopolitan Service Bureau 


119 West 40th Street 


New York City 


If you are interested in sending your son or daughter to a good 
private school, turn to page 4 of this number of Cosmopolitan. 
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‘The Pride of Palomar 


contracted. Up the side of E] Palomar peak, 
something that resembled a great black 
snake had been stretched, and Farrel 
nodded approvingly as he observed it. 

“Good idea, that, to lay a half-mile of 
twelve-inch steel pipe up to that limestone 
deposit,” he remarked to Parker, who had 
reined his horse beside Don Mike’s. 
“Only way to run your crushed rock down 
to the concrete mixer at the dam-site. 
You'll save a heap of money on delivering 
the rock, at any rate. Who’s your con- 
tractor, Mr. Parker?” 

“A man named Conway.” 

“Old Bill Conway, of Santa Barbara?” 

‘“‘The same, I believe,’ Parker replied, 
without interest. 

“Great old chap, Bill! One of my 
father’s best friends, although he was 
twenty years younger than dad. He 
must feel at home on the Rancho Palo- 
mar.” 

Mrs. Parker could not refrain from ask- 
ing why. 

“Well, ever since Bill Conway was big 
enough to throw a leg over a horse and 
hold a gun to his shoulder, he’s been 
shooting deer and quail and coursing 
coyotes on this ranch. Whenever he felt 
the down-hill drag, he invited himself up 
to visit us. Hello! Why, I believe the 
old horse-thief is down there now; at least 
that’s his automobile. I’d know that ruin 
anywhere. He bought it in 1906, and 
swears he’s going to wear it out if it takes 
a lifetime. Let’s go down and see what 
they’re up to there. Come on, folks!’’ 
And, without waiting to see whether or not 
he was followed, he urged the pinto over 
the crest and rode down the hillside at 
top speed, whooping like a wild Indian to 
attract the attention of Bill Conway. In 
a shower of weeds and gravel the pinto 
slid on his hind quarters down over the 
cut-bank where the grading operations 
had bitten into the hillside, and landed 
with a grunt among the teams and 
scrapers. 

‘Bill Conway! Front and center!” 
yelled the master of Palomar. 

“Here! What’s the row?” a man 
shouted, and from a temporary shack 
office a hundred yards away, a man 
stepped out. 

“What do you mean by cutting into 
my dam-site without my permission?” 
Farrel yelled and drove straight at the 
contractor. ‘‘Hey, there, old settler! 
Mike Farrel, alive and kicking!” He left 
the saddle while the pinto was still at a 
gallop, landed on his feet in front of Bill 
Conway and took that astounded old dis- 
ciple of dump-wagon and scraper in a 
bearlike embrace. 

“Miguel! You young scoundrel!’ Con- 
Way yelled, and forthwith he beat Farrel 
between the shoulder-blades with a horny 
od fist and cursed him lovingly. 

Cut out the profanity, Mr. Conway,” 
Don Mike warned him. “Some ladies are 
about due on the job.” 

‘When’d you light in the Palomar, 
boy? _Gimme your hand. What the—say, 
aint It a pity the old man couldn’t have 
— until you got back? Ain’t it, now, 

“A very great pity, Mr. Conway. I got 
home last night.” d 


(Continued from page 36) 


“Boy, I’m glad to see you. Say, you 
ran into surprises, didn’t you?”’ he added, 
lowering his voice confidentially. 

‘‘Rather. But, then, so did the other 
fellow. In fact, sir, a very pleasant time 
was had by all. By the way, I hope you’re 
not deluding yourself with the belief that 
I’m going to pay you for building this 
dam.”’ 

‘“By Judas priest,” the alert old con- 
tractor roared, ‘‘ you certainly do file a bill 
of complications! I’ll have to see Parker 
about this right away—why, here he is 
now.” 

The Parkers had followed more decor- 
ously than had Farrel; nevertheless, they 
had arrived in more or less of a hurry. 
John Parker rode directly to Conway 
and Farrel. 

“Well, Mr. 
pleasantly, 
again.” 

‘““Whereat there is more rejoicing in San 
Marcos County than there wil be over the 
return of some other sheep—and a few 
goats—I know of. How do you do, Mr. 
Parker?” Conway extended his hand, 
and, as Kay and her mother rode up, 
Farrel begged their permission to present 
him to them. Followed the usual com- 
monplaces of introduction, which Farrel 
presently interrupted. 

“Well, you confounded ditch- 
digger! How about you?” 

‘Still making little rocks out of big ones, 
son. Say, Mr. Parker, how do we stack 
up on this contract, now that Little Boy 
Blue is back on the Palomar, blowing his 
horn.” 

Parker strove gallantly to work up a 
cheerful grin. | 

‘Oh, he’s put a handful of emery dust 
in my bearings, confound him, Mr. Con- 
way! It begins to look as if I had leaped 
before locking.” 

“‘Very reprehensible habit, Mr. Parker. 
Well—I’m getting so old and worthless 
nowadays that J make it a point to ‘ook 
before I leap. Mike, my son, do you 
happen to be underwriting this con- 
tract?” 

Don Mike looked serious. He pursed his 
lips, arched his brows, drew some bills and 
small coins from his pocket, and carefully 
counted them. 

‘“The liquid assets of the present owner 

of that dirt you’re making so free with, 
Mr. Conway, total exactly sixty-seven 
dollars and nine cents. And I never 
thought the day would come when a pair 
of old-time Californians like us would 
stoop to counting copper pennies. Before 
I joined the army, I used to give them 
away to the cholo children, and when 
there were no youngsters handy to give 
the pennies to, I used to throw them 
away. 
“Yes,” Bill Conway murmured sadly. 
‘And I remember the roar that went up 
from the old-timers five years ago when 
the Palace Hotel in San Francisco reduced 
the price of three fingers of straight 
whisky from twenty-five cents to fifteen. 
Boy, they’re crowding us out.” 

‘*Who’s been doing most of the crowding 
in San Marcos County while I’ve been 
away, Mr. Conway?” Farrel queried 
innocently. 


Conway,” he shouted 
“the lost sheep is found 


‘Japs, my son. Say, they’re comin’ in 
here by the ship-load.”’ 

“You don’t tell me! Why, two years 
ago there wasn’t a Jap in San Marcos 
County with the exception of a couple of 
shoemakers and a window-washing outfit 
in El Toro.” 

‘‘Well, those hombres aren’t mending 
shoes or washing windows any more, 
Miguel. They saved their money and now 
they’re farming—garden-truck mostly. 
There must be a thousand Japanese in the 
county now—all farmers or farm-labor- 
ers. They’re leasing and buying every 
— of fertile land they can get hold 

‘‘Have they acquired much acreage?” 

‘‘Saw a piece in the El Toro Sentinel 
last week to the effect that nine thou- 
sand and twenty acres have been alienated 
to the Japs up to the first of the year. 
Nearly all the white men have left La 
Questa valley since the Japs discovered 
they could raise wonderful winter celery 
there.” 

‘*But where do these Japanese farmers 
come from, Mr. Conway?” Parker in- 
quired. ‘‘They do not come from Japan 
because, under the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment, Japan restricts immigration of her 
coolie classes.” 

“Well, now,” Bill Conway began judi- 
cially. ‘‘I’ll give Japan the benefit of any 
doubts I have as to the sincerity with 
which she enforces this gentlemen’s agree- 
ment. The fact remains, however, that 
she does not restrict immigration to 
Mexico, and, unfortunately, we have an 
international boundary a couple of thou- 
sand miles long and stretching through a 
sparsely settled, brushy country. To 
guard cur southern boundary in such an 
efficient manner that no Jap could possibly 
secure illegal entry to the United States 
via the line, we would have to have sen- 
tries scattered at hundred-yard intervals 
and closer than that on dark nights. The 
entire standing army of the United States 
would be required for the job. In addition 
to the handicap of this unprotected bound- 
ary, we have a fifteen-hundred-mile coast- 
line absolutely unguarded. Japanese fish- 
ermen bring their nationals up from the 
Mexican coast in their trawlers and set 
them ashore on the southern California 
coast. At certain times of the year, any 
landlubber can land through the surf at 
low tide; in fact, ownerless skiffs are 
picked up on the south-coast beaches right 
regularly.” 

‘*Well, you can’t blame the poor devils 
for wanting to come to this wonderful 
country, Mr. Conway. It holds for them 
opportunities far greater than in their 
own land.” 

“True, Mr. Parker. But their gain is 
our loss, and, as a matter of common sense, 
I fail to see why we should accord equal 
opportunity to an unwelcome visitor who 
enters our country secretly and illegally. 
I grant you it would prove too expensive 
and annoying to make a firm effort to stop 
this illegal immigration by preventive 
measures along our international boundary 
and coast-line, but if we destroy the 
Jap’s opportunity for profit at our ex- 
pense, we will eliminate the main incen- 
tive for his secret and illegal entry, 
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|tion with efficiency. 
{extreme northern part of Japan, which 
| is very cold in winter, is so sparsely popu- 


which entry is always very expensive. I 
believe seven hundred and fifty dollars 
is the market-price for smuggling japs 
and Chinamen into the United States 
of America.” 

‘*But we should take steps to discover 
these immigrants after they succeed in 
making entry dg 

‘*Rats!”’ the bluff old contractor inter- 
rupted. ‘‘How are we going to do that 
under present conditions? The cry of the 
country is for economy in governmental 
affairs, so Congress prunes the already 
woefully inadequate appropriation for the 
Department of Labor and keeps our force 
of immigration inspectors down to the 
absolute minimum. These inspectors are 
always on the job; the few we have are 
splendid, loyal servants of the gov- 
ernment, and they prove it by catch- 
ing Japs, Chinamen, and Hindus every 
day in the week. But for every illegal 
entrant they apprehend, ten escape and 
are never rounded up. Confound them; 
they all look alike, anyhow! How are 
you going to distinguish one Jap from 
another? 

‘*Furthermore, Mr. Parker, you must 
bear this fact in mind: The country at 
large is not interested in the problem of 
Oriental immigration. It hasn’t thought 
about it; it doesn’t know anything 
about it except what the Japs have 
told it, and a Jap is the greatest natural- 
born liar and purveyor of half-truths and 
sugar-ceated misinformation this world has 
known.” 

‘Easy, old timer!” Don Mike soothed, 
laving his hand on Conway’s shoulder. 
‘Don’t let your angry passions rise.” 

Conway grinned. 

“T always fly into a rage when I get 


‘talking about Japs,”’ he explained depre- 
_|catingly to the ladies. ‘And it’s such a 
| helpless, hopeless rage. There’s no outlet 


for it. You see,” he began all over again, 


| “the dratted Jap propagandist is so smart— 


he’s so cunning that he has capitalized the 
fact that California was the first state to 
protest against the Japanese invasion. 
He has made the entire country believe 
thac this is a dirty little local squabble of 
no consequence to our country at large. 
He keeps the attention of forty-seven 
states on California while he quietly pro- 
ceeds to colonize Oregon, Washington, and 
parts of Utah. Lately he has passed 
blithely over the hot, lava-strewn, and 
fairly non-irrigated state of Arizona to 
the more fertile agricultural lands of 
Texas. And yet a couple of hundred 
prize boobs in Congress talk sagely about 
an amicable settlement of the Jap prob- 
lem in California! When they want in- 
formation, they consult the Japanese am- 
bassador!”’ 

“But why,” Kay ventured to ask, ‘do 
the Japanese not acquire agricultural lands 
in the Middle West. There are no restric- 
tions in those states in the matter of out- 
right purchases of land, and surely the soil 
is fertile enough to suit the most exacting 
Jap.” 

Ah, young lady,” Bill Conway boomed. 
“‘T’m glad you asked me that question. 
The Jap is a product of the temperate 
zone; he does not take kindly to extremes 
of heat and cold. Unlike the white man 
he cannot stand such extremes and func- 
That’s why the 
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lated, although excellent agricultural land, 
Why freeze to death up there when, by 
merely following the Japan Current as it 
leaves the west coast of North America 
from Britsh Columbia down, one can, ina 
pinch, dispense with an overcoat in Jan- 
uary.” 

“Enough of this anti-Japanese propa- 
ganda of yours, Sefor Conway,’’ Don Mike 
interrupted. ‘Our friends here haven’t 
listened to anything else since I got home 
last night. Mr. Parker, being quite igno- 
rant of the real issue, has, of course, fallen 
under the popular delusion; and I’ve been 
trying my best to lead him to the mourn- 
er’s bench, to convince him that when he 
acquires the Rancho Palomar—which, by 
the way, will not be for at least a year, 
now that I’ve turned up to nullify his 
judgment of foreclosure—that it will be a 
far more patriotic action on his part, even 
if less profitable, to colonize the San Gre- 
gorio with white men instead of Japs. In 
fact, Mr. Parker, I wouldn’t be surprised 
if you should succeed in putting through 
a very profitable deal with the state of 
California to colonize the valley with ex- 
soldiers.” 

Old Bill Conway turned upon John 
Parker a smoldering gaze. 

‘**So I’m building a dam to irrigate a lot 
of Jap truck-gardens, am I?” he run- 
bled. 

The sly, ingenious manner in which 
Miguel Farrel had so innocently contrived 
to strew his already rough path with 
greater obstacles, infuriated Parker, and 
for an instant he lost control of him- 
self. 

“What do you care what it’s for, Con- 
way, provided you make your profit out 
of the contract?’’ he demanded brusque- 
ly. 

‘“‘Ladies,”’ the contractor replied, turning 


to Mrs. Parker and Kay, “I trust you will. 


pardon me for discussing business in your 
presence just for a minute. Miguel, am I 
to understand that this ranch is still 
Farrel property?” 

“You bet! And for a year to come.” 

“Then I gather that Mr. Parker has 
contracted with me to build a dam on your 
land and without your approval. Am I 
right?” 

“You are, Mr. Conway. I am not even 
contemplating giving my approval to the 
removal of another scraper of dirt from 
that excavation.” 

Conway faced Parker. 

“Am I to continue operations?” he 
demanded. ‘I have a cost-plus-fifteen- 
per-cent. contract with you, Mr. Parker 
and if you are not going to be in position 
to go through with it, I want to know 
it now.” 

“Tn the absence of Mr. Farrel’s per- 
mission, I have no alternative save to ask 
you to suspend operations, Mr. Conway,’ 
Parker answered bitterly. ‘I expect, of 
course, to settle with you for the abrupt 
cancellation of the contract, but I be- 
lieve we fare both reasonable men and 
that no difficulty will arise in that direc- 
tion.” 

“I’m naturally disappointed, Mr. 
Parker. I have a good crew and I like to 
keep the men busy—particularly when 
good men are as hard to procure 
they are nowadays. However, I realiz 
your predicament, and I never was 4 
great hand to hit a man when he was 
down.” 
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“Thank you, Mr. Conway. If you will 


drop in at the ranch-house to-morrow for | 
dinner, we can put you up for the night, | 
I dare say.” He glanced at Farrel, who | 
nodded. ‘‘We can then take up the mat- | 


ter of compensation for the cancelled 
contract.” 


“In the mean time, then, I might as | 
well call the job off and stop the expense,”’ | 


Conway suggested. ‘‘We'll load up the 
equipment and pull out in the morn- 
ing. 

Why be so precipitate, Mr. Conway?” 
Don Mike objected, almost fiercely. 
“Vou always were the most easy-going, 
tender-hearted old scout imaginable, and 
that’s why you’ve never been able to af- 
ford a new automobile. Now, I have a 
proposition to submit to you, Mr. Con- 
way, and inasmuch as it conflicts radi- 
cally with Mr. Parker’s interests, I feel 
that common courtesy to him indicates 
that I should voice that proposition in 
his presence. With the greatest good 
will in life toward each other, neverthe- 
less we are implacable opponents. Mr. 
Parker has graciously spread, face up 
on the table for my inspection, an ex- 
tremely hard hand to beat; so now it’s 
quite in order for me to spring my 
little joker and try to take the odd 
trick. Mr. Conway, I want you to do 
something for me. Not for my sake or the 
sake of my dead father, who was a good 
friend of yours, but for the sake of this 


state where we were both born and which | 
we love because it is symbolical of the | 


United States. I want you to stand pat 
and refuse to cancel this contract. Insist 
on going through with it and make Mr. 
Parker pay for it. He can afford it, and he 
is good for it. He will not repudiate a 
promise to pay while he has money in 
bank or securities to hypothecate. He is 
absolutely responsible financially. He 
owns a controlling interest in the First 
National Bank of El Toro, and he has a 
three-hundred-thousand-dollar equity in 
this ranch in the shape of a first mortgage 
ripe for foreclosure—you can levy on those 
assets if he declines to go through with the 
contract. Force him to go through; force 
him, old friend of my father and mine and 
enemy of all Japanese! For God’s sake, 
stand by me! I’m desperate, Mr. Con- 
wav——_ ’ 

“Call me ‘Bill,’ son,” Conway inter- 
rupted gently. ‘ 

‘You know what the Farrels have been 
up against always, Bill,’ Don Mike 
pleaded. ‘‘ That easy-going Spanish blood! 
But, Bill, I’m a throw-back. By God, I 
am! Give me this chance—this God-given 
chance—and the fifty-per-cent. Celtic 
strain in me and the twenty-five-per-cent. 
Gaelic that came with my Galvez blood 
will save the San Gregorio to white men! 
Give me the water, Bill; give me the water 
that will make my valley bloom in the 
August heat, and then, with the tremen- 
dous increase in the value of the land, I'll 
find somebody, some place, who will trust 
me tor three hundred thousand paltry 
dollars to give this man and save my ranch. 
This Is a white-man’s country, and John 
Parker is striving, for a handful of silver, 
4 betray us and make it a yellow para- 

se. 

His voice broke under tne stress of his 


emotion; lic gulped and the tears welled | 


to his eves. 
“Oh, Bill, for God’s sake don’t fail me!” 
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he begged. ‘“You’re a Californian! 
You've seen the first Japs come! Only 
fifteen years ago, they were such a rare 
sight the little boys used to chase them and 
throw rocks at them just to see them run 
in terror. But the little boys do not throw 


rocks at them now, and they no longer run. 
| They have the courage of numbers and the 


| 
| 


prompt and forceful backing of a powerful 
fraternity across the Pacific. You've seen 
them spread gradually over. the land—why, 
Bill, just think of the San Gregorio five 
‘years hence—the San Gregorio where you 
and I have hunted quail since I was ten 
|years old. You gave me my first shot- 

‘Sonny,”’ said old Bill Conway gently, 
passing his arms across Farrel’s shoulders, 
wish to goodness vou'd shut up! I 
haven’t got three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, nor a tenth of it. If I had it I’d give 
it to you now and save argument. But [ll 
tell you what I have got, son, and that’s a 
sense of humor. It’s kept me poor all my 
life, but if you think it will make you rich 
you’re welcome to it.”” He looked up, and 
his glance met Kay’s. ‘‘This chap’s a 
limited edition,’ he informed her gravely. 
‘“After the Lord printed one volume, he 
destroyed the plates. Mr. Parker, sir—” 
He stepped up to John Parker and smote 


| the latter lightly on the breast—‘‘ Tag; 


/you’re he announced pleasantly. 
| cancel this contract when you hand me a 
| certified check for twenty-four billion, 
| nine-hundred and eighty-two millions, four 
‘hundred and seventeen thousand, six hun- 
‘dred and one dollars, nine cents, and two 
mills.” 

‘*Conway,’’ Parker answered him quiet- 
lv, ‘‘I like your sense of humor, even if it 
dees hurt. However, you force me to 
| fight the devil with fire. Still, for the sake 

| of the amenities, we should always make 
| formal declaration of war before beginning 
| hostilities. 

“*And that’s a trick you didn’t learn in 
| Japan,” the old contractor reminded 


“So I hereby declare war. I’m a past 
master at holding hard to whatever I do 
not wish the other fellow to take away 
from me, so build your dam and be 
damned to you. Of course, if you com- 
plete your contract eventually, you will 
force me to pay you for it, but in the in- 
terim you will have had to use clam-shells 
and woodpecker heads for money. I 
know I can stave off settlement of your 
judgment for a year; after that, should I 
acquire title to the Rancho Palomar, I 
will settle with you promptly.” 

‘And if you shouldn’t acquire title, I 
shall look to my young friend, Don Miguel 
Farrel, for reimbursement. While at pres- 
ent the future may look as black to Mike 
as the Earl of Hell’s riding-boots. his 
credit is good with me. Is this new law 
‘you've promulgated retroactive?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You'll settle with me for all work net- 
formed up to the moment of this break in 
diplomatic relations, won’t you?”’ 

“That's quite fair, Conway. I'll do 
that.” Despite the chagrin of having to 
wage for the nonce a losing battle, Parker 
laughed heartily and with genuine sit- 
cerity. Don Mike joined with him and 
charged atmosphere cleared instant- 
| “Bill Conway, you’re twenty-four carat 
jall through.” Farrel laid a hand afiec- 
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tionately on his father’s old friend. ‘Be 
sure to come down to the hacienda to- 
morrow night and get your check. We 
dine at six-thirty.” 

“As js?”? Conway demanded, surveying 
his rusty old business suit and hard, soiled 
hands. 

“*As is,’ Bill.” 

“Fine! Well, we’ve come to a complete 
understanding without falling out over it, 
haven’t we?’’ he demanded of Kay and 
her mother. ‘With malice toward none 
and justice toward all—or words to that 
efiect. Eh?” 

“Oh, get back into your office, Conway, 
and cast up the account against me. Fig- 
ure a full day for the men and the mules, 
although our break came at half-past 
three. I’m a contrary man, but I’m not 
small. Come on, Mr. Farrel, let’s go 
home,” Parker suggested. 

“Little birds in their nest should agree,” 
old Conway warned, as, with a sweep of 
his battered old hat to the ladies, he 
turned to reenter his office. With a nod 
of farewell, John Parker and his wife 
started riding down the draw, while Farrel 
turned to unloosen his saddle-girth and 
adjust the heavy stock-saddle on the 
pinto’s back. While he was thus engaged, 
Kay rode up to the door of Conway’s 
rough little office, bent down from Pan- 
chito, and peered in. 

“Bill Conway!” she called softly. 

Bill Conway came to the door. 

“What’s the big idea, Miss Parker?” 

The girl glanced around and saw that 
Don Mike was busy with the latigo, so she 
leaned down, drew her arm around the 
astounded Conway’s neck, and implanted 
on his ruddy, bristly cheek a kiss as soft— 
so Bill Conway afterward described it—as 
goose-hair. 

“You build that dam,” she whispered, 
blushing furiously, ‘and see to it that it’s a 
good dam and will hold water for years. 
I’m the reserve in this battle—under- 
stand? When you need money see me, 
but, oh, please do not tell Don Mike about 
it. I'd die of shame.” 

She whirled Panchito and galloped down 
the draw, with Miguel Farrel loping along 
behind her, while, from the door of his 
shack of an office, old Bill Conway looked 
after them and thoughtfully rubbed a cer- 
tain spot on his cheek. Long after the 
young folks had disappeared round the 
base of El Palomar, he continued to gaze. 
Eventually he was brought out of his 
reverie when a cur dog belonging to one of 
the teamster’s on the grading gang thrust 
a cold muzzle into his hand. 

“Purp,” murmured Mr. Conway softly, 
“this isn’t a half-bad old world, even if a 
fellow does grow old and finds himself 
hairless and childless and half broke and 
shackled to the worst automobile in the 
world, bar none. And do you know why 
it isn’t such a rotten world as some folks 
claim? No? Well, I'll tell you, purp. 
It’s because it keeps a-movin’. And do you 
know what keeps it a-movin’, Purp, 
it’s love!” 


In The Pride of Palomar Mr. 
Kyne is telling something more 
than a great story; he is presenting 
a picture as clear as it is startling 
0! the Japanese problem that has 
now become of national importance, 
and telling a great truth. Do not 
Miss the next instalment in June 
Cosmopolitan. 
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Countless people who brush teeth daily 
find they still discolor and decay. The 
reason is, they leave the film—that vis- 
cous film you feel. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. 


That film causes most tooth troubles. 
To clean the teeth without removing it 
is one age-old mistake. 


Film ruins teeth 


Few people escape the trouble caused 
by film. Those troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing. So dental science has 
spent years in seeking a combatant. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 


Pepsodent brings other effects: to 
accord with modern dental requirements. 
Right diet would also bring them, but 
few people get it. So science now urges 
that the tooth paste bring them, twice a 
day. 


Each use of Pepsodent multiplies the 
salivary flow. That is Nature’s great 
tooth-protecting agent. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits that cling and may form 
acid. It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids which cause 


tooth decay. Another ingredient is 
pepsin. 

Pp ansad @AT. OFF. 1 
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The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


Are still made in teeth cleaning 


Mistakes 


It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. 


Combat it daily 


Modern science has found ways to 
combat that film. Able authorities have 
proved them by many clinical tests. 
Now leading dentists everywhere advise 
their daily application. 


The methods are embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. And to mil- 
lions of people it has brought a new era 
in teeth cleaning. 


Other essential effects 


These results are natural and essen- 
tial. Millions of teeth are ruined because 
people do not get them. 


Watch the change which comes when 
you use Pepsodent. Send the coupon 
for a 10-Day Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. Read in our 
book the reasons for each good effect. 
This test will change your whole concep- 
tion of clean teeth. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Ten-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 632, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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But, again, who knows? Her past was 
vivid with the heat-lightning of the sharp 
storms of men’s lives. At nineteen, she 
had worn in public restaurants a star- 
sapphire necklace. originally designed by 
a soap magnate jor his wife of these, her 
birth-stones. 

At twenty, her fourteen-room apartment 
faced the park, but was on the ground 
floor, because the vice-president of a bank, 
a black-broadcloth little pelican of a man, 
who stumped on a cane and had a pink 
tin roof to his mouth, disliked elevators. 

At twenty-three, and unmentionably 
enough, a son of a Brazilian coffee king, 
inflamed with the deviltry of debauch, 
ground a wine-tumbler against her fore- 
head, inducing the pockmarks. At twenty- 
seven, it was the fourth vice-president of 
a Harlem bank. At twenty-nine, an in- 
terim. Startling to Josie Drew. Terri- 
fving. Lean. For the first time.in eight 
vears. her gasoline expenditures amounted 
to ninety cents a month instead of from 
jorty to ninety dollars. And then not at 
the garage but at the corner drug store. 
Cleaning fluid for kicked-out glove- and 
slipper-tips. 

The little jangle of chatelaine absurdities 
which she invariably affected—mesh bag, 
lip-stick, memorandum (for the traffic in 
telephone-numbers), vanity and cigarette- 
case were golid—filled. There remained a 
sapphire necklace, but faithfully copied to 
the wink of the stars. and the pearl clasp 
by the Chemic Jewel Company. Much of 
the indoor appeal of Miss Drew was:still 
the pink silkiness of her, a little stiffened 
from washing and ironing it is true, but 
there was a flesh-colored arrangement of 
intricate drape that was rosily kind to 
her. Also a vivid vellow one of a later and 
less expensive period, all heavily slashed in 
Valenciennes lace. This brought out a bit 
of virago through her induced blondness, 
but just the same it italicized her, just as 
the crescent of black court-plaster ex- 
claimed at the whiteness of her back. 

She could spend an entire morning fluff- 
ing at these things, pressing out, with a 
baby electric iron and a sleeve-board, a 
crumple of chiffon to new sheerness. get- 
ting Under 
alcoholic Josie dropped things. 
There was a furious stain down the 
veliow. from a home brew of canned lobster 
ala Newburg. The stain she eliminated 
entirely by cutting out the front panel and 


wearing it 


at spots with cleaning fluid. 
duress. 
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" nted pillows. she was about as 


obvicus as a gilt slipper that has started to 
rub, or a woman's kiss that is beerv and 
eaves a red imprint. : 
To Nicholas Simkovitz, whose adoles- 
iad been languid, and who had 
never known ¢ 1an with a fling. a per- 
fume, or a moe (there had been only a com- 
of his law-school 
days and the rather plump little sister-in- 
law of Leo’s), the dawn of Josie cleft open 
something in his cons¢ iousness. releasing 
maddened perceptions that stung his eye- 
balls. He sat in the imitation cheap 


mon-sense-neeit CO-eG 


Roulette 


(Continued from page 25) 


frailty ot her apartment I'ke a young bull 
with threads of red in his eyeballs, his 
head, not unpoetic with its shag of black 
hair, lowered as if to bash at the impotence 
of the thing she roused in him. 

Also, a curious thing had happened to 
Josie. Something, so jaded in her that 
she thought it long dead, was stirring sap- 
pily. as if with springtime. 

Maybe it was a resurgence of sense of 
power after months of terror that the 
years had done for her. 

At any rate, it was something strangely 
and deeply sweet. 

‘Nicky boy.” she said, sitting on the 
couch wich her back against the wall, her 
legs out horizontally, and clapping her 
rubbed, gilt slippers together; ‘‘ Nicky 
boy. go home ten o’clock to-night. Josie 
girl tired.” 

Her mouth, like a red-paper rose that 
had been crushed there, was always 
bunched to baby-talk. She had been in 
his arms, and his sense of her dishevelment 
rushed over him in an ecstatic rash and, 
to her, his voung fierceness was wine. 

‘**Come here,” he said and jerked her so 
that the breath jumped. 

“Won't,” she said, and came. 

His male prowess was enormous to him. 
He could bend her back almost double 
with a kiss, and did. His first kisses that 
he spent wildly. He could have carried 
her off like Persephone’s bull, and wanted 
to. so swift his mood. His flair for life and 
ior her leaped out at her like a flame and 
something precious that had hardly sur- 
vived sixteen seemed to stir in the early 
grave of her heart. 

“Oh, Nicky boy, Nicky boy!” she said. 
and he caught that she was yearning over 
him. 

‘Don’t say it in down curves like that. 
Say itup. Up!” 

She didn’t get this. but with the half- 
fearful tail of her eve for the clock, let him 
hold her quiescent. while the relentlessly 
sliding moment ticked against her unease. 

‘I’m jealous of every hour you lived 
before I met you.” 

Big-bad-eat-Josie-up-boy 

‘‘T want to kiss your eyes until they go in 
deep—through you—I don’t know—until 
thev hurt—deep——”’ 

**Oh—oh—Josie scared!” 

‘You're like one of those orange Angora 
kittens. Yellow. Soft. Deep.” 

Nicky’s pussy.” 

“TIT can see myself in vour eves. 
up in them.” 

** Josie so tired.” 

me?” 

‘Nicky so—so strong!” 

‘My poor pussy, I didn’t mean——” 

‘Nicky boy. go home like good Nicky.” 

‘IT don’t want ever to go home.” 

‘Go now, Josie says.” 

mean never.” 

“Now! 43 

He kissed his ‘No! No!” down against 
each of her evelids. 

‘You must,” she said, this time, and 
pushed him off. 

For a second, he sat quite stil], the black 
shine in his eyes seeming to give off dia- 
mond points. 

‘You're nervous,” he said, and jerked 
her back so that the breath jumped again. 


Shut me 
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The tail of her glance curved to the gilt 
clock half hidden behind a litter of used 
high-ball glasses and then seeing that his 
quickly suspicious eye followed hers, 

‘No,” she said; ‘‘not nervous. Just 
tired—and thirsty.” 

He poured her quite.a tall drink froma 
decanter and held it so that, while she 
sipped, her teeth were magnified through 
the tumbler, and he thought that adorable 
and tilted the glass higher against her lips, 
and when she choked, soothed her witha 
crush of kisses. 

“You devil!” he said. ‘‘ Everything you 
do maddens me.” 

There was a step outside and a scraping 
noise at the lock. It was only a vaude- 
ville youth, slender as a girl, who lived on 
the floor above, feeling unsteadily, and a 
bit the worse for wear, for the lock that 
must eventually fit his key. 

But on that scratch into the keyhole, 
Josie leaped up in terror, so that Nicholas 
went staggering back against the bac- 
chante, shattering some of the pink grapes 
to a fine ring of crystal, and on that instant 
she clicked o«t the remaining lights, shov- 
ing him, with an unsuspected and cata- 
mount strength, into an adjoining box ofa 
kitchenette. 

There an uncovered bulb burned 
greasily over a small refrigerator that 
stood on a table and left only the merest 
slit of walking-space. It was the none too 
fastidious kitchen of a none too fastidious 
woman. A pair of dress-shields hung on 
the improvised clothes line of a bit of 
twine. A clump of sardines, one end still 
shaped to the tin cloved in its own oil, 
crumbily, as if bread had been sopped in, 
the emptied tin itself, with the top rolled 
back with a patent key, filled now with old 
beer. Obviously the remaining contents 
of a tumbler had been flung in. Cigarette 
stubs floated. A pasteboard cylindrical 
box, labeled ‘‘ Sodium Bicarbonate,” hada 
spoon stuck init. A rubber glove drooped 
deadly over the sink edge. 

On the second that he stood in that 
smelling fog, probably for no longer thanit 
took the swinging door to settle, some- 
thing of sickness rushed over Nicholas. 
The unaired odors of old foods. Those hor- 
rific things on the line. The oil that had 
so obviously been sopped up with bread. 
The old beer, edged in grease. Something 
of sickness and a panoramic flash of things 
absurdly, almost unreasonably irrelevant. 

Snow, somewhere back in his memory. A 
frozen silence of it that was clean and thin 
to the smell. The ridges in the rattan 
with which his father had whipped him 
the night after the Chinese laundry. The 
fing white head of the dean of the law 
school. His mother baking, for Friday 
night. in a blue-and-white gingham apron 
that enveloped her. Red curls—some 
one’s—somewhere. The string of tsy 
Oriental pearls that rose and fell with the 
little pouter-pigeon swell of a bosom. Adas 
pretty perturbation. His cousin’s sister 
law. A small hole in a pink-silk stocking. 
peeping, like a little rising sun, above the 
heel of a rubbed gilt slipper. Josie 
slipper. 

Something seemed suddenly to rise ® 
Nicholas, with the quick capillarity # 
water boiling over. 
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YOUTHFUL STARS OF AMERICA’S STAGE 
AND THEIR DRESSING TABLES 


“I have used Hinds Honey and Almond Cream for some time, and 
find it helps the skin wonderfully—in cold weather, especially. It 
prevents it from chapping and helps keep the powder on. I can truth- 
fully recommend it as being the best aid to soft, white skin I have ever 
used, and I feel that my dressing table will never be without this won- 
derful aid to beauty.”—FRANCES WHITE. 


OMAN’S LOVELINESS. Whenever you see a 

bottle of Hinds Honey and Almond Cream on a 
dainty dressing table, you may depend upon the owner 
being a woman of loveliness—the possessor of those 
attributes so admired and desired by everyone —a com- 
plexion of soft, glowing freshness, and hands soft, 
smooth and attractive. Delightful coolness is the first 
sensation when applying Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream. Then follows a wonderful softening and heal- 
ing process—a remarkable refining of the skin’s texture 
and restoring of the surface to its natural clearness. 


FOR TRIAL: Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 5c. Either Cold or Disappearing Cream 
5c. Talcum 2c. Face Powder sample 2c; trial size 15c. Trial Cake Soap 8c; or a Week- 
end Package, including all these Toilet Requisites 50c. Be sure to enclose amount required, 
t do nor send foreign stamps or foreign money, 


Hinds Cream Toilet Renaiiags ove ws A. S. HINDS 
a 225 WEST STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowis Without Scouring 


No Scrubbing —No Scouring 


Sani-Flush will relieve you of the 
hard work of cleaning the closet bow!. 
Sprinkle a little into the bowl, accord- 
ing to the directions on the can, and 
flush. It’s white magic. All of the 
unsightly stains are removed, leaving 
the bowl as spotlessly white as new— 
perfectly sanitary too, so that the use 
of disinfectants is not necessary. 


Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug. hardware, 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If 
you cannot buy it lo- 
cally at once, send 25c 
in coin or stamps for a 
full sized can postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto 


Interesting Free Book show- 
how you can becomes skilled player of pian 
ororgan in your own bome, st UNE-QUARTEF 
USUAL uinn's f 


mous Writter 
Method ie r 
beade of State Conser 


years. Play chords AT 
piece every key 


Be entific vet eary to 
ube Lh 


od ALL MU*! 
pare free buck, «How to learn Pep 


W. |. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studie (P25. 598 Columbia Road. Boston, 25, Mass. 


‘Old Town Cances | 


of the shore. An 


ms pranted. Write todsy 


in the reflections 


TEAL along i 


It responds instantly 
into every “* 


paddle. And built 
on strength that makes it lest for years 
x. 3,000 canoes in stock. $67 up from dealer 


cate. 
or factory. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
1155 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 


The old familiar star-spangled red over 
which Sara had time after time laid seda- 
tive hand against his seeing sprang out. 
The pit of his passion was bottomless, into 
which he was tumbling with the icy laugh- 
ter of breaking glass. 

Then he struck out against the swing- 
ing door so that it ripped outward with a 
sough of stale air, striking Josie Drew as 


|she approached it from the room-side so 


| 


foolish—I 


| violently that her teeth bit down into her 


lips and the tattling blood began to flow. 

“Nicky! It’s a mistake. I thought— 
my sister— It got so late—you wouldn’t 
go. Go now. The key—turning—ner- 
vous—silly—mistake—go—— ”’ 

He laughed, something exhilarant in his 
boiling-over, and even in her sudden ter- 
ror of him, she looked at his bare teeth and 
felt the unnice beauty of the storm. 

“*Nicky,”’ 


And then he struck her across the lip, so 
that her teeth cut in again. 

‘*There is some one coming here to- 
night,”’ he said, with his smile still very 
white. 

She sat on the couch trying to bravado 


'down her trembling. 


| up for this. 


| He’s got a hot head too. 
|clear the way for you, Nicky. 
| if you say the word. 


“And what if there is? He'll beat you 
You fool! I’ve tried to ex- 
plain a dozen times. You know, or if you 
don’t you ought to, that there’s a—friend. 
A traveling salesman. Automobile ac- 
cessories. Long trips but good money. 
Good money! And here you walk in a 
few weeks ago and expect to find the way 
clear! Good boy, you like some one to 
go ahead of you with a_ snow-cleaner, 
don’t you? Yes; there’s some one due in 
here off his trip to-night. What’s the use 
trying to tell Nicky boy with his hot head? 
Go; and let me 
For keeps, 
But I have to know 
where I’mat. Every girl does, if she wants 
to keep her body and soul together. You 
don’t let me know where I stand. You 
know you’ve got me round your little 
finger for the saying; but you don’t say. 
Only, go now, Nicky boy. For God’s sake 
—it’s five minutes to eleven and, he’s due 
in on that ten-forty-five. Nicky boy, go, 
and come back to me at six to-morrow 
night. I’ll have the way clear then—for 
keeps. Quit blinking at me like that, 
Nicky. You scare me. Quit! When you 
come back to-morrow evening, there won't 
be any more going home for Josie’s Nicky 
boy. Nicky, go now—he’s hot-headed too. 
Quit blinking. Nicky—for God’s sake— 
Nicky 

It was then Nicholas bent back her head 
as he did when he kissed her there on the 
swan’s arch to her neck; only, this time 
his palm was against her forehead and his 
other between her shoulder blades. 

‘I could kill you,” he said, and laughed 
with his teeth. .*‘I could bend back your 
neck until it breaks.” 

‘*No—o— Nic—ky——”’ 

‘And I want to,” he said through the 
star-spangled red. ‘‘I want you to crack 
when I twist—I’m going to twist— 
twist——”’ 

And he did, shoving back her hair with 
his palm, and quite suddenly bared, almost 
like a grimace to him, was the glass- 
shotted spot where the wine-tumbler had 
ground in, greenish now, like the flanges of 
her nostrils. 

Somewhere—down a dear brow was a 


she half cried, ‘‘don’t be—. 
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singed spot like that—singed with the 
flame of pain—— 

‘*Nicky, you’ve sprained my neck. If 
you hadn’t let go, I—I—couldn’t breathe. 
Nicky—kiss me—to-morrow at six—clear 
for you—always—only go—please, boy— 
my terrible—my wonderful—to-morrovw at 
six.” 

Somehow he was walking home, the 
burn of her lips still against his, loathsome 
and gorgeous to his desires. He wanted to 
tear her out by the roots from his con- 
sciousness. To be rollickingly, cleanly free 
of her. His teeth shone against the dark- 
ness as he walked, drenched to the skin of 
his perspiration, and one side of his collar 
loose. the buttonhole slit. 

Rollickingly free of her, and yet how 
devilishly his shoes could clat on the side- 
walk: ‘*To-morrow at six. To-morrow at 
six. To-morrow at six.” 


It was sometime after midnight when he 
let himself into the up-town apartment. 
He thought he heard his mother, trying to 
be swift, padding down the hallway as if 
she had been waiting near the door. This 
would have angered him. 

The first of these nights, only four weeks 
before (it seemed years), he had come in 
hotly about four o’clock and gone to bed. 
About five, he thought, he heard sounds, 
almost like the scratch of a little dog, at 
his door. He sprang up and flung it open. 
The flash of his mother’s gray flannelet 
wrapper turned a corner of the hall. She 
must have been crying out there and want- 
ing him to need her. None the less, it had 
angered him. These were men’s affairs. 

But in his room to-night, the light 
burned placidly on the little table next to 
the bed, a glass of milk on a plate beside 
it. The bed was turned back, snowy 
sheets forming a cool envelop for him to 
slip in between. The room lay sedatively 
in shadow. A straight man’s room. All 
books, uncurving furniture, photographs 
of his parents taken on their twenty-fifth 
anniversary, standing on the chiffonier ina 
double leather frame that opened like a 
book. Face down on the reading-table be- 
side the glass of milk, quite as he must have 
left it the night before, except where Sara 
had lifted it to dust under, a volume on 
criminal law, already a prognosis, as it 
were, of that branch of the law he was ulti- 
mately to bend brilliantly to fuller justice. 

Toward morning, Nicholas slept finally, 
and at ten o'clock of a rain-swept Sunday 
forenoon awoke, as he knew he must, to 
the grip of a blinding headache, so-called 
for want of a better noun to interpret the 
kind of agony, which, starting somewhere 
round his eyes. could prick each nerve ol 
his body into a little flame, as if countless 
matches had been struck. 

As a youngster, these attacks had not 
been infrequent after a fit of crying. The 
first, in fact, had followed the burning o! 
the cat; a duet of twin spasms then, 
howled into Sara’s apron. And once after 
he had fished an exhausted comrade out 0 
an ice-hole in Bronx Park. They had fol- 
lowed the lead-pipe affairs and the Chi- 
nese-laundry episode with dreadful inevr 
tability. But it had been five years sine 
the last—the night his mother had fainte? 
with terror at what she found concealed 
the toes of his gymnasium shoes. i 

Incredible that into his manhood shoul 
come the waving specter of those eat 
passions. 
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At cleven o’clock, after she heard him 
up and moving about, his mother carried 
him his kiss and his coffee steaming black, 
the way he liked it. She had wanted to 
bring him an egg, in fact, had prepared 
one to just his liking of two minutes and 
thirty seconds, but had thought better of 
it and wisely, because he drank the coffee 
at a quick gulp and set down the cup with 
his mouth wry and his eyes squeezed tight. 
From the taste of it, he remembered hor- 
ridly the litter of tall glasses beside the gilt 
clock. 

With all her senses taut not to fuss round 
him with little jerks and pullings, Sara 
jerked and pulled. Too well she knew that 
furrow between his eyes, and wanted un- 
speakably to tuck him back into bed, lower 
the shades, and prepare him a vile mixture 
good for exactly everything that did not ail 
him. But Sara could be wise even with 
her son. So, instead, she flung up the 
shade, letting him wince at the clatter, 
dragged off the bedclothes into a tremen- 
dous heap on the chair, beat up the pillows, 
and turned the mattress with a single- 
handed flop. 

“The Sunday-morning papers are in the 
dining-room, son.” 

“Uhm.” 

He was standing in his dressing-gown at 
the rain-lashed window, strumming. Lean, 
long, and, to Sara, godlike, with the thick 
shock of his straight hair still wet from the 
shower. 

“Mrs. Berkowitz telephoned already 
this morning with such a grand compli- 
ment for you, son. Her brother-in-law, 
Judge Rosen, says you’re the brains of 
your firm, even if you are only the junior 
partner yet, and your way looks straight 
ahead for big things.” 

“Uhm. Who’s talking out there so in- 
cessantly, ma?”’ 

“That’s your uncle Aaron. He came over 
for Sunday-morning breakfast with your 
father. 
tracked up my hall with his wet shoes. I’m 
sending him right back home with your 
father. 
aunt Gussie’s house with their pinochle 
and ashes. I had ’em last Sunday. She 
don’t need to let herself off so easy every 
week. It’s enough if I ask them all over 
here for supper to-night. Not?” 

“Don’t count on me, ma. I won’t be 
home for supper.” 

There was a tom-tom to the silence 
against her beating ear-drums. 

_ “All right, son,” she said, pulling her 
lips until they smiled at him. “With 
Leo and Irma, that'll only make six of us, 
then.” 

_ He kissed her, but so tiredly that again 
it was almost her irresistible woman’s im- 
pulse to drag down that fiercely black head 
to the beating width of her bosom, and 
plead from him drop by drop some of the 
bitter welling of pain she could see in the 
tide of his eyes. 

“Nicky” — She started to cry, and, 
then at his straightening back from her. 

Come out in the dining-room after I pack 
offthe men. L got my work todo. That 
nlx of a house-girl left last night. Such 
Sass, too! I’m better off doing my work 
alone.” 

Sara, poor dear, could not keep a ser- 
vant, and cxcept for the instigation of her 
i son, preferred not to. They 
at the exactitude of her household 

-T Cisputative reign of the kitchen. 
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“Tll be out presently, ma,”’ he said, and 
flung himself down in the leather Morris 
chair, lighting his pipe and ostensibly 
settling down to the open-faced volume on 
criminal law. 

Sara straightened a straight chair. She 
knew, almost as horridly. as if she had 
looked in on it, the mucky thing that 
was happening. ‘The intuitive sixth sense 
of her hovered over him with great wings 
that wanted to spread. Josie Drew was 
no surmise with her. The blond head and 
the red hat were tattooed in pain on her 
heart, and she trembled in a bath of fear, 
and, trembling, smiled and went out. 

Sitting there while the morning ticked 
on, head thrown back, eves closed, and 
all the little darting nerves at him, 
the dawn of Nicholas Simkovitz’s repug- 
nance was all for self. Lying cleanly in 
the unfrowsy room, fresh from his own fresh 
sheets. His mother’s eyes with that 
clean-sky quality in them. The affection- 
ate wrangling of those two decent voices 
from the dining-room. Books! — His 
books, that he loved—his mother, with 
immensity and grandeur in her eyes, lis- 
tening from a privileged first-row bench to 
the supreme quality of his mercy. Judge— 
Simkovitz! 

But tastily, too, too tastily and unde- 
niably against his lips, throughout these 
conjurings lay the last crushy kiss of Josie 


Drew. ‘That swanny arch to her neck as 
he bent it back. He had kissed her 
there. Countlessly. 


He tried to dwell on his aversions for her. 
She had once used an expletive in his 
presence that had sickened him and, not- 
ing its effect, she had not reiterated. The 
unfastidious brunette roots to her light 
hair! That sink with the grease-rimmed 
old beer! But, then—her eyes where the 
brows slid down to make them heavy- 
lidded. That bit of blue vein in the crotch 
of her elbow. That swanny arch. 

Back somewhere, as the tidy morning 
wore on, the tranced, the maddening repe- 
tition began to tick itself through: ‘‘Six 
o'clock. Six o'clock.” 

He rushed out into the hallway and 
across to the parlor pinkly lit with velours 
even through the rainy day and so inflex- 
ibly calm. Sara might heve measured 
the distance between the chairs. so regi- 
mental they stood. The  pink-velour 
curlicue divan with the two pink, gold- 
tasseled cushions, carelessly exact, the 
onyx-topped table, brass-ruffled, with the 
pink-velour drape, also gold-tasseled. The 
pair of equi-distant and immaculate china 
cuspidors, rose-wreathed. The smell of 
Sunday. 

“Nicky, that you?” 

It was his mother, from the dining-room. 

‘Yes, And sauntered in. 

There were two women sitting at the 
round table, shelling nuts. One of them 
his mother, the other Miss Ada Berkowitz, 
who jumped up, spilling hulls. 

Nicholas, in the velveteen dressing- 
gown with the collar turned up, started to 
back out, Mrs. Simikovitz spoiling that. 

‘*You can come in, Nicky. Ada’ll ex- 
cuse you. I guess she’s seen a man in his 
dressing-gown before, the magazine ad- 
vertisements are full with them. And on 
Sunday with a headache from all week 
working so hard, a girl can forgive. He 
shouldn’t think with his head so much, I 
always tell him, Ada.” 

‘“*T didn’t know he was here,”’ said Miss 


Berkowitz, which was ‘true, and already 
thinking in terms of what she might have 
worn. 

“IT telephoned over for Ada, Nicky. 
They got an automobile, and she don’t 
need to get her feet wet to come over to a 
lonesome old woman on a rainy Sunday, 
to spend the day and learn me how to 
make those delicious stuffed dates like she 
fixed for her mother’s card-party last 
week. Draw up a chair, Nicky, and 
help.” 

She was casual; she was matter of fact; 
she was bent on the business of nut-crack- 
ing. They crashed softly, each never so 
much as bruised by her carefully even pres- 
sure. 

“Thanks,” said Nicholas, and sat down, 
not caring to, but with good-enough grace. 
He wanted his coat, somehow, and fell to 
strumming the table-top. 

‘*Don’t, Nicky; you make me nervous.” 

‘“‘Here,”’ said Miss Berkowitz, and gave 
him a cracker and a handful of nuts. The 
little crashings resumed. 

Ada had very fair skin against dark hair, 
slightly too inclined to curl. There was 
quite a creamy depth to her; a wee pinch 
could raise a bruise. The kind of whiteness 
hers that challenged and did not show 
up to any great advantage the string of 
tiny Oriental pearls she wore at her 
throat. Her healthily pink cheeks and her 
little round bosom were plump, and 
across the back of each of her hands were 
four dimples that flashed in and out as 
she bore down on the cracker. She was as 
clear as a mountain stream. 

‘A trifle too plumpy,”’ he thought, but, 
just the same, wished he had wet his 
military brushes. 

‘‘Ada has just been telling me, Nicky, 
about her ambition to be an interior deco- 
rator for the insides of houses. I think it 
is grand the way some girls that are used 
to the best of everything nowadays pre- 
pare themselves for it, if God forbid, they 
should ever have to make their own livings. 
I give them credit forit. Tell Nicky, Ada, 
about the drawing you did last week that 
your teacher showed to the class.” 

“*Oh,”’ said Ada, blushing softly, ‘‘ Nich- 
olas—Nicky isn’t interested in that.” 

“Yes, 1 am,” said Nicholas politely, 
eating one of the meats. 

**You mean the Tudor dining-room——’ 

no! You know, the blue-and- 
white one you said you liked best of all.” 

“It was a nursery,” began Ada softly. 
“Just one of those blue-and-white dar- 
lingnesses for somebody’s little darling.” 

“*For somebody’s little darling,’” re- 
peated Mrs. Simkovitz silently. She had 
the habif when moved, of mouthing 
people’s words after them. 

‘*My idea was—oh, it’s so silly to be 
telling it again, Mrs. Simkovitz——”’ 

““Sillv!’ I think it’s grand that a girl 
brought up to the best should want to 
make something of herself. Don’t you, 
Nicky?” 

‘“H-m-m.” 

‘‘Well, my little idea was, white walls 
with little Delft-blue borders of waddling 
duckies; white, dotted-swiss curtains in 
the brace of sunny, southern-exposure 
windows with little Delft-blue borders of 
more waddling duckies; a little white- 
enamel crib painted in duckies and dear 
little nursery rimes painted in blue on 
the headboard, to keep baby’s dreams 
sweet.” 
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“*Baby’s dreams sweet!’ I ask you, is 
that cute, Nick? Baby’s dreams she even 
interior decorates.” 

“My—instructor liked that idea, too, 
He gave me on the drawing.” 

‘*He should have given you the whole 
alphabet. And tell him about the chairs, 
Ada. Such originality.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Simkovitz, that was just a—a 
little—idea : 

‘*The modesty of her!’ Believe me, if it 
was mine, I’dcallita big one. Tell him.” 

“Mummy and daddy chairs, I call 
them.” 

SARA (mouthing): “Mummy and dad- 
dy 

‘“Two white-enamel chairs to stand on 
either side of the crib so when mummy and 
daddy run up in their evening clothes to 
kiss baby good-night—oh, I just mean two 
pretty white chairs, one for mummy and 
one for daddy.”’ Little crash. 

“‘T ask you, Nicky, is that poetical? So 
when mummy and daddy run up to kiss 
baby good-night. I remember once in 
Russia, Nicky, all the evening clothes we 
had was our nightgowns, but when you and 
your little twin brother were two and a 
half vears old, one night, I d 

“Mrs. Simkovitz, did you have twins?” 

“Did I have twins, Nicky, she asks me. 
She didn’t know you were twins. A red one 
Thad as red as my black one is black. You 
see my Nicky how black and mad-looking 
he is even when he’s glad; well, just so——” 

“Now, ma!”’ 

“Just so beautiful and fierce and red was 
my other beautiful baby. You didn’t 
know, Ada, that piece of my heart, the red 
of my blood, I left lying out there. Nicky 
—she didn’t know——”’ 

She could be so blanched and so stricken 
when the saga of her motherhood came 
out in her eyes, the pallor of her face 
jutting out her features like lonely land- 
marks on wasteland, that her husband and 
her son had learned how to dread for her 
and spare her. 

“Now, ma! Now, ma!’’ said Nicholas, 
and rose to stand behind her chair, hold- 
ing her poor quavering chin in the cup of 
his hand. ‘Come; one rainy Sunday 1s 
enough. Let’s not have an indoor as well 
as an outdoor storm. Come along; didn’t 
I hear Miss Ada play the piano one eve- 
ning over at Leo’s? Up-see-la—who said 
you weren’t my favorite dancing part- 


ner?” And waltzed her, half dragging 
back, toward the parlor. ‘‘Come; some 
music!” 


There were the usual demurrings from 
Ada, rather prettily pink, and Mrs. Sim- 
kovitz, with the threat of sobs swallowed, 
opening the upright piano to dust the 
dustless keyboard with her apron, and 
Nicholas, his sagging pipe quickly sup- 
plied with one of the rose-twined cus 
pidors for ash-receiver, hunched down 1 
the pink-velour armchair of enormous up- 
holstered hips. 

The “Turkish Patrol’? was what Ada 
played and then, “Who Is Sylvia?’ and 
sang it as fraily as a bird. ; 

At one o’clock there was dinner, that 1m- 
memorial Sunday meal of roast chicken 
with its supplicating legs up off the platter; 
dressing to be gouged out; sweet potatoes 
in amber icing; a master stroke of Mrs 
Simkovitz called “Matzos Klése,” balls 
of unleavened bread, frizzing, even as she 
served them, ina hot butter bath and light 
brown onions. A stuffed goose neck 
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WEAR RESISTANCE 


i 


WATER RESISTANCE 


99FLOOR VARNISH 


Is the 


BALANCED VARNISH 


ECAUSE ‘‘61”’ Floor Varnish is made to possess wear- 
resistance as Well as water-resistance it is known as the 
‘‘balanced’’ varnish. Common varnishes do not have 


both of these qualities. 


The average varnish of reasonable 
durability is not resistant to water and 
likewise when it is waterproof it rarely 
possesses great durability. 

Of the many other technically op- 
posing qualities that are balanced in 
“61” there are: duster, which is bal- 
anced with spreading ; quick drying with 
durability; and brilliancy of color with 
permanency of color. 


Little girls may splash water on 
“61”? and little boys abuse it; grown 
folks too, may tramp on it with heavy 
heels, but ‘“61” does not quickly show 
signs of abuse. It is heelproof, mar- 
proof and waterproof. 


Ps When you consider the abuse that 
61’’ withstands on floors and lino- 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 


Hor Varnish: Vitralite Gnamer: Gffecta frulo Finishes Miscellaneous Nains-Fillers-6le. 


leum you will realize why it is so uni- 
versaliy used on furniture, woodwork 
and for all household purposes. 

The beautiful ‘“61’’ wood-stain 
colors stain and varnish in one opera- 
tion and flow on without streaks, laps 
or brush marks. 


Send for color card and panel fin- 
ished with ““61.’? Try the hammer 
test on the panel. You may dent the 
wood but the varnish won’ t crack. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 
by painters, specified by architects and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction, you 
may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 99 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada: 41 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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and Workmanship 
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shoes in the world. Sold 
in 107 W. L. Douglas 
stores, direct from the fac- 
tory to you at only one} 
profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that 
can be ar apm at the 


YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 


retail price are stamped 
on the bottom of all 
shoes before they leave 
the factory, which is 
your protection against \, 
unreasonable profits. 


i] W.L.Douglas shoes are absolutely Pe best shoe values 
for the money in this country. They are made of the 
best and finest leathers that money can buy. They 
combine quality, style, workmanship and wearing qual- 
ities equal to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers of America. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


IDAVIT*~ 

Man HEREBY 
AFFIRM THAT W.L.DOUGLAS 
SHOES GIVE ME THE BEST 
VALUES FOR MY MONEY IN 
STYLE COMFORT ane 


Cc A U T | ‘@) N Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes. The name 

and price is plainly stamped on the sole. Be care- 

ful tosee that it has not been a or mutilated 

W.L.Douglas shoes are for sale AWA over 9000 

shoe dealers besides our own stores. If your 

Jweos t/ local dealer cannot supply you, take no other 

make. Order direct from Send Ho! dent 

for booklet telling how to order shoes by W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 


» postage free. 146 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


PATENTS Protect your Ideas. Write for WI Desiring to secure patent should 
Evidence of Conception Blank and our three Illustrated INVENTORS write for our book, * *How To Get 
Books sent free. Send sketch or model of invention for Your Patent.” Send model or 
free opinion of patentable nature. Highest reference. sketch of invention for opinion of patentable nature, 
Prompt attention. tw? ter ns. RANDOLPH & CO 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 753 NINTH a 

w achington. D.C. Dept. 33 - - Washington, D.C, 


DERMA VIVA. 


\ | WHITENS THE SKIN AT ONCE } © 
OR MONEY BACK. Red, Brown or Dark : [|= 
Face, Neck, Armsor Hands made a beau- ; 
tiful white at once or money cheerfully i | 


Have Baby Comfy 


refunded. Absolutely Harmless, en 
, tertaining or being entertainet, you will find exquisite 
\ satisfaction in having sour skin 60 beautiful. Ac eoopt In a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
Derma Vira Base, Fane Po motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
crib. “The safest way, the doctors say.’’ Crib easily 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 


‘pon receipt of S2c stamps or mone. order 


DERMA VIVA CO. 


612 Transportation Buildi. 


sorbs allshock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
not inuse. Sold every where or sent parcel post prepaid. 


KES Send for illustrated booklet and dealer's name. 
“a A = GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
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bursting of flavor. Gravy. Cheese pie 
twice the depth of the fork that cut in. 
| Coffee in large cups. More cracking of 
/nuts, interspersed with raisins now and 


Quality of Material | then, Ada cunningly enveloped in a much 


too large apron, helping Mrs. Simkovitz 


_to clear it all away. 


Smoking there in his chair beside the 
dining-room window, rain the unrelenting 
threnody of the day, Nicholas, fed, 
closed his eyes to the rhythm of their 
comings and goings through the swinging 
door that led to the kitchen. Comings— 
and—goings—his mother, who rustled so 
cleanly of starch—Ada—clear—yes; that 
was it—clear as a mountain stream. Their 
small laughters—comings—goings—— 

It was almost dusk when he awoke, the 
pink-shaded piano-lamp already lighted 
in the parlor beyond, the window-shade at 
his side drawn and an afghan across his 
knees. It was snug there in the rosied 
dusk. The women were in the kitchen 
yet, or was it again? Again, he supposed, 
looking at his watch. He had slept three 
hours. Presently he rose and sauntered 
out. There was coffee fragrance on the air 
of the large white kitchen, his mother 
hunched to the attitude of wielding a can- 
opener, and at the snowy oilclothed table, 
Ada, slicing creamy slabs off the end of a 
Swiss cheese. 

‘*Sleepvhead!”’ she greeted, holding upa 
sliver for him to nibble. And his mother: 

“That was a good rest for you, son? 
You feel better?” 

“Immense!” he said, hunching his shoul- 
ders and stretching his hands down into 
his pockets in a yawny well-being. 

“T wish, then, you would put another 
leaf in the table forme. There’s four be- 
sides your father coming over from aunt 
Gussie’s. I just wish you would look at 
Ada. For a girl that don’t have to turn 
her hand at home with two servants, and 
a Jaundress every other week, just look 
how handy she is with everything she 
touches.” 

The litter of Sunday-night supper, 
awaiting its transfer to the dining-room 
table, lay spread in the faithful geometry 


of the cold hebdomadal repast. A platter 
of ruddy sliced tongue. One of noonday 
remnants of cold chicken. Ovals of 


liverwurst. mound of potato salad, 
crisscrossed with strips of pimento. 

china basket of the stuffed dates, all 
kissed with sugar. Half of an enormously 
thick cheese cake. ‘Two uncovered apple 


| touch—the dill. 
| with a toothpick stuck in each half. 


‘pies. A stack of delicious rasin-stuffed 
-curlicues, known as “‘Schneken.” 


Pickles 
with a fern of dill across them. Ada’s 
A dish of stuffed eggs 
Also 
Ada’s touch—the toothpicks. 

She moved rather pussily, he thought, 


| sometimes her fair cheeks quivering slightly 
| to the vibration of her walk, as if they had 


jelled. And too, there was something 
rather snug and plump in the way her 
little hands with the eight dimples moved 
about things. Laying the slabs of Swiss 


cheese. Unstacking cups. 
“No; only seven cups, Ada. Nicky— 
ain’t going to be home to supper.’ 
“Oh! she said. ‘‘Excuse me, I—I- 


thought—”’ And looked up at him to 
deny that it mattered. 

“Tsn’t that what you said this morning, 
| Nicky?” Poor Sara, she almost fail 
| herself then, because her voice ended in 
| quite a dry click in her throat. 
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He stood watching the resumed un- 
stacking of the cups, each with its crisp 
little grate against its neighbor. 

“One,” said Ada, ‘‘two, three, four, five, 
six—seven?”’ 

He looked very long and lean and his 
most darkly nervous self, except that he 
dillydallied on his heels like a much too 
tall boy not wanting to look foolish. 

“If Miss Ada will provide another cup’ 
and saucer, I think I’ll stay home.” 

“As you will,” said Sara, disappearing 
into the dining-room with the mound of 
salad and the basket of sugar-kissed dates. 

She put them down rather hastily when 
she got there, because, sillily enough, she 
thought, for the merest instant, she was 
going to faint. 


The week that Judge Simkovitz tried his 
first case in Court of General Sessions (a 
murder case, toward which his criminal- 
law predilection seemed so inevitably to 
lead him) his third child, a little daughter 
with lovely creamy skin against slightly 
too curly hair, was lying, just two days old, 
in a blue-and-white nursery with an ab- 
surd border of blue waddling ducks across 
the wall-paper. 

Ada, therefore, was not present at this 
inaugural occasion of his first trial. But 
each of the two weeks of its duration, in a 
first-row bench of the privileged, so that her 
gaze was almost on a dotted line with 
her son’s, sat Sara Simkovitz, mostly 
her hands crossed over her waist-line, her 
bosom filling and waning and the little 
jet folderols on her bonnet blinking, her 
face poor mask for the throbs of her heart- 
beats chasing across it at will. Tears had 
their way with her, prideful, joyful at her 
son’s new estate, sometimes bitterly salt at 
the life in the naked his eyes must look 
upon. 

Once, during the recital of the defend- 
ant, Sara almost seemed to bleed her 
tears, so poignantly terrible they came, 
scorching her eyes of a pain too exquisite to 
be analyzed yet too excruciating to be en- 
dured. 


Ill 


VenturE back—will you?—to the ice 
and red of that Russian dawn when on 
the snow the footsteps that lead toward 
the horizon were the color of blood, and 
one woman who could not keep her tyes 
ahead moaned as she fled, prayed, and 
even screamed to return to her dead in the 
bullet-riddled horse-trough. 

Toward the noon of that day—a gray 
one that smelled charred—a fugitive group 
from a distant village that was still burn- 
ing, faltered, as it too fled toward the hori- 
zon, in the blackened village of Vodna, 
because a litter had to be fashioned for an 
old man whose feet were frozen, and a 
mother whose baby had perished at her 
breast would bury her dead. 

Huddled beside the horse-trough, over a 
poor fire she had kindled of charred wood, 
Hanscha, the midwife, (Hanscha, the 
Drunk, they called her fascinatedly in a 
Pale of generations of sober women) spied 
Mosher’s flung coat and reached for it 
eagerly, with an eye to tearing it into 
Strips to wrap her tortured feet. 

_A child stirred as she snatched it, wail- 
ing lightly, and, the instinct of her calling 
rather the predominent motive, Hanscha 
with her fumy breath warmed it closer to 


life and trod the one hundred and eight 
miles to the port with it strapped to her 
back like a pack. 

Thus it was that Schmulka, the red twin, 
came to America, and for the first fourteen 
years of his life slept on a sour pallet in a 
sour tenement he shared with Hanscha, 
who with filthy hands brought children 
into the filthy slums. 

Jason, she called him, because that was 
the name of the ship that carried them 
over—a rolling tub that had been horrible 
with the cries of cattle and seasickness. 

At fourteen, he was fierce and rebellious 
and down on the Juvenile Court records for 
truancy, petty trafficking in burned-out 
opium, vandalism, and gang-vagrancy. 

In Hanscha’s sober hours he was her 
despair, and she could be horrible in her 
anger, once the court reprimanding her and 
threatening to take Jason from her be- 
cause of welts found on his back. 

It was in her cups that she was proud of 
him, and so it behooved Jason to drink her 
down to her pallet, which he could easily. 

He was handsome. His red hair had 
darkened to the same bronze of the samo- 
var and he was straight as the drop of an 
apple from the branch. He was reckless. 
Could turn a pretty penny easily, even 
dangerously, and spend it with a flip for a 
push-cart bauble. 

Once he brought home a plaster-of-Paris 
Venus. The Melos one with the beautiful 
arch to her torso of a bow that instant 


after the arrow has flown. She cuffed him , 


for the expenditure, but secretly her old 
heart, which since childhood had sub- 
jected her to strange, rather epileptical 
sinking-spells and had induced the drink- 
ing, warmed her with pride in his choice. 

Hanscha—yes—with her veiny nose and 
the dreadful single hair growing out of 
a mole on her chin, was not without her 
erudition. She had read for the mid- 
wifery, and back in the old days could re- 
cite the bones in the body. 

She let the boy read nights, sometimes 
even to dropping another coin into the gas- 
meter. Some of the books were the lewd 
penny ones of the Bowery book-stands, old 
medical treatises too, purchased three for a 
quarter and none too nice reading for the 
growing boy. But there he had also found 
a ‘‘Les Miserables” and the ‘‘Confes- 
sions” of St. Augustine, which last, if he 
had known it, was a rare edition, but 
destined for the ash-pit. 

Once he read Hanscha a bit of poetry 
out of a furiously stained old volume of 
verse, so fragrantly beautiful, to him, this 
bit, that it wound round him like incense, 
the perfume of it going deeply and sting- 
ing his eyes to tears. 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath elsewhere had its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home; 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close, 
Upon the growing boy. 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows; 
He sees it in his joy; ‘ 
The Youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 
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But Hanscha was drunk and threw 
some coffee-sopped bread at him, and so 
his foray into poetry ended in the slops of 
disgust. 

A Miss Manners, a society social worker 
who taught poverty sweet forbearance 
every Tuesday from four until six, wore a 
forty-eight-diamond bar pin on her under- 
bodice (on Tuesday from four until six), 
and whose gray-suéde slippers were ever 
so slightly blackened from the tripping 
trip from front door to motor and back, 
took him up, as the saying is, and for two 
weeks Jason disported himself on the shorn 
lawns of the Manners summer place at 
Dreamwold, where the surf creamed at 
the edge of the terrace and the smell of the 
sea set something beating against his spirit 
as if it had a thousand imprisoned wings. 

There he developed quite a flair for the 
law-books in Judge Manners’ laddered 
library. Miss Manners found him there 
reading on stomach and elbows, his heels 
waving in the air. 

Judge Manners talked with him and dis- 
covered a legal turn of mind, and there 
followed some veranda-talk of educating 
and removing him from his environment. 
But that very afternoon Jason did a 
horrid thing. It was no more than he had 
seen about him all his life. Not as much. 
He kissed the little pigtailed daughter of 
the laundress and pursued her as she ran 
shrieking to her mother’s apron. That was 
all—but his defiant head and the laun- 
dress’s chance knowledge of his Juvenile 


‘| Court record did for him. 


At six o’clock that evening, with a five- 
dollar bill, of which he made a spitball for 
the judge’s departing figure down the sta- 
tion platform, he was shipped back to 
Hanscha. Secretly, he was relieved. Life 
was easier in the tenement under the 
shadow of Brooklyn Bridge. The piece 
of its arch which he could see from his 
window was even beautiful, like a curve of 
a stone into some beyond. 

That night, he fitted down into the mold 
his body had worn on the pallet, sighing 
out satisfaction. 

Environment had won him back. 

On the other hand, in one of those red 
star-spangled passions of rebellion against 
his fetid days, he blindly cut Hanscha with 
'the edge of a book, which struck against 
/ her brow as he hurled it. She had been 
drunk, and had asked of him, at sixteen, 

because of the handsomeness that women 
would easily love in him, to cadet the 
neighborhood of Grand Street, using her 
| tenement as his refuge of vice and herself as 
| sharer of spoils. 

| The corner of the book cut deeply, and 
pride in her terror of him came out redly 
|in her bloodshot eyes. 

| In the short half-term of his high-school 
training, he had already forged ahead of his 
|class when he attained the maturity of 
working-papers. He was plunging eager- 
ly, brilliantly, in fact, into a rapid trans- 
lation of the Iliad, fired from the very 
first line by the epic, the hexametered anger 
}of Achilles, and stubbornly he held out 
against the working-papers. 

But to Hanscha they came with the inev- 
| itability of a summons rather than an al- 
ternative, and so for a year or two he 
|brought home rather daringly precious 
| wages from his speed in a canning factory. 
| Then he stoked his way to Cherbourg and 
back, returning fiery with new and terrible 
oaths. 


Cosmopolitan for May, 1921 


One night, Hanscha died. He found her 
crumpled up in the huddle of her skirts as 
if she had dropped in her tracks, which she 
had, of one of the epileptic heart-strictures, 

It was hardly a grief to him. He had 
seen red with passion at her atrociousness 
too often, and somehow everything that 
“er stood for had been part of the ache in 

im. 

Yet it is doubtful if, released of her, he 
found better pastures.’ Bigger pastures, 
it is true, in what might be called an upper 
strata of the lower East Side, although at 
no time was he ever to become party to any 
of its underground system of crime. 

Inevitably, the challenge of his person- 
ality cleared the way for him. At nineteen, 
he had won and lost the small fortune of 
thirty-three hundred dollars at a third- 
class gambling-resort, where he came in 
time to be croupier. 

He dressed flashily, wore soft collars, 
often striped, was constantly swapping 
sporty scarf-pins for sportier ones, and was 
inevitably the center, seldom part, of a 
group. 

Then, one evening at Cooper Union, 
which stands at the head of the Bowery, 
he enrolled for an evening course in law. 
But never entered the place again. 

Because the next night, in a Fourteenth 
Street cabaret with adjacent gambling- 
rooms, he met one who called herself 
“Winnie Ross,” the beginning of a heart- 
sickening end. 

There is so little about her to relate. She 
was the color of cloyed honey when the 
sugar granules begin to show through. 
Pale, pimply in a fashion the powder could 
cover up, the sag of her facial muscles 
showed quite plainly through, as if weary 
of doling out to the years their hush- 
money, and she was quite obviously 
down at the heels. Literally so, because, 
when she took them off, her shoes lopped 
to the sides and could not stand for tipsi- 
ness. 

She was Jason’s first woman. She ex- 
haleda perfume, cheap, but tickling, chewed 
some advertised tablets that scented her 
kisses, and her throat, when she threw up 
her head, had a swan’s arch and flex to 
it that was mysteriously graceful. 

Life had been swift and sheer with Win- 
nie. She was very tired, and, paradox- 
ically enough, it gave her one of her last 
remaining charms. Her eyelids were 
frightened with weariness, were waxy white 
of it, and they could flutter to her cheeks, 
like white butterflies against white, and 
lay shadows there that maddened Jason. 

She called him “Red,” although all that 
remained now were the lights through his 
browning hair, almost like the flashings of 
a lantern down a railroad track. ’ 

She pronounced it with a slight trilling 
of the ‘‘R,” and if it was left in her of half 
a hundred loves to stir on this swift descent 
of her life-line, she did over Jason. Partly 
because he was his winged-Mercury sell, 
and partly because—because—it was diff 
cult for her rather fagged brain to rum 
mage back—— 

Thus the rest may be told: ; 

Entering her rooms one morning, a pall 
of furiously garish ones over a musica 
instrument store on the Bowery, he threw 
himself full-length on the red-cotton divat, 
arms locked under his always angry-look- 
ing head and watching her through low lids 
trail about the room at the business © 
preparing him a surlily demanded cup of 
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cofiee. Her none too immaculate pink 
robe trailed a cotton-lace tail rather irri- 
tatingly about her heels, which slip- 
slopped as she walked, her stockings, with- 
out benefit of support, twisting about her 
ankles. 

She was barometer for his moods which 
were elemental, and had learned to trem- 
ble with a queer exaltation of fear before 
them. 

“My Red-boy blue to-day,” she said, 
stooping as she passed and wanting to kiss 
him. 

He let his lids drop and would have none 
of her. They were curiously blue, she 
thought, as if of unutterable fatigue and 
then quickly appraised that his luck was 
still letting him in for the walloping, now of 
two weeks’ duration. His diamond-and 
opal scarf-pin was gone, and the gold cuff- 
links replaced with mother-of-pearl. 

She could be violently bitter about 
money, and when the flame of his person- 
ality was not there to be reckoned with, ten 
times a day she ejected him bitterly, with a 
venom that was a psychosis, out of her 
further toleration. Not so far gone was 
Winnie but what she could count on the 
twist of her body and the arch of her | 
throat as revenue-getters. 

At first, Jason had been lavish, almost 
with a smack of some of the old days she | 
had known, spending with the prodigal- 
ity of the gambler in luck. There was a. 
near-seal coat from him in her cupbcard of | 
near-silks, and the flimsy wooden walls of | 
her rooms had been freshly papered in roses. 

‘My Red-boy blue,” she would reiter- 
ate, trying to ingratiate her arms about his | 
neck. ‘‘Red-boy tells Winnie he won’t be | 
back for two whole days, and then brings | 
her surprise-party very next day. Red- | 
boy can’t stay away from his Winnie.” 

“Let go!” 

‘“Red-boy bring Winnie nothing? Not 
little eeny, eeny nothing?” Drawing a 
design down his coat sleeve, her mouth. 
bunched. | 

Sudddenly he jerked her so that the 
breath jumped in a warm fan of it against 
her face. 

‘You're the only thing I’ve got in the 
world, Win! My luck’s gone, but I’ve got 
you. Tell me I’ve got you.” He could be 
equally intense over which street-car to 
take, and she knew it, but, somehow, it 
lessened for her none of the lure of his 
nervosity, and with her mind recoiling 
from his pennilessness, her body inclined. 
“Tell me, Winnie, that I have you.” 

“You know you have,” she said, and 
smiled with her head back so that her face 
foreshorte ned. 

“Tm going far for vou, Winnie. Gam- 
bling is too rotten—and too easy. I 
want to build bridges for you. Practise 
law. Corner Wall Street.” 

This last intrigued her. 

“Once.” she said lying back with her 
pupils enlarging with the fleeting memories 
she was not always alert enough to clutch. 
ponce—once when I lived around Central 

ark!—a friend of mine—vice- president 
of a bank. he was—well, never mind, he. 
Was my fricnd—it was nothing for him to 
turn over « thousand or two a week for 
me in Wall Street.’ 

, cer exaggeration was gross, but it could 
eed the flame of his passion for her like oil. 

I'll work us up and out of this! I’ve 
got better siuffinme. I want to wind you 
pearls— sapphires—diamonds.” | 
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“T had a five-thousand-dollar string 
once—of star-sapphires.”’ 

“Trust me, Winnie. Help me by hav- 
ing confidence in me. I’m glad my luck is 
welshing. It will be lean at first—until I 
get on my legs. But it’s not too late yet. 
Win, if only I have some one to stand by 
me. To believe—to fight with and for me. 
Get me, Girl? Believe in me.” 

‘Sure; always play strong with the cops, 
Red. It’s the short-cut to ready money. 
Ready money, Red. That’s what gets 
you there. Don’t ask any girl to hang on 
if it’s shy. That’s where I spun myself 
dirt many a time, hanging on after it got 
shy. Ugh—that’s what did for me— 
hanging on—after it got shy.” 

‘‘No! No! You don’t understand. 
For God’s sake, try to get me, Winnie! 
Fight up with me. It’ll be lean, starting, 
but I’l) finish streng for you.” 

‘“Don’t lean on me. I’m no wailing- 
wall. What’s it to me all your highfalutin 
talk? You’ve been as slab-sided in the 
pockets as a cat all month. Don’t have to 
stand it. I’ve got friends—spenders——”’ 
There had been such atrocious scenes based 
on his jealousies of her, which some imp in 
her would lead her to provoke notwith- 
standing, that even as she spoke she re- 
gretted, and reached back for the words. 
mean——” 

“‘T know what you mean,” he said quiet- 
ly, permitting her to lie back against him 
and baring his teeth down at her. 

She actually thought he was smiling. 

‘I’m not a dead one by a long shot,” 
she said, kindling with what was probably 
her desire to excite him. 

“No?” 

‘‘No; I can still have the best. The very 
best. If you want to know it, a political 
Indian with a car as long as this room, not 
mentioning any names, is after me——” 

She still harbored the unfortunate de- 
lusicn that he was smiling. 

‘*You thought I was up at Ossining this 
morning, didn’t you?” he asked, lazily for 
him. He went there occasionally to visit 
a friend in the state prison who had once 
served him well in a gambling raid and was 
now doing a short-larceny term there. 

said you were——”’ 

“IT said I was. Yes. But I came back 
unexpectedly, didn’t I?” 

““Y—vyes, Red?” 

“Look at me!” 

She raised round and ready-to-be-terri- 
fied eves. 

“Murphy was here last night!” he 
cracked at her, bang-bang-bang-bang- 
bang, like so many pistol-shots. 

“Why, Red—I—you——”’ 

“Don’t lie! Murphy was here last 
night! I saw him leave this morning as 
I came 

It was hazard, pure and simple. Not 
even a wild one, because all too easily he 
could kiss down what would be sure to be 
only her half-flattered resentment. 

But there was a cigar-stub on the table- 
edge, and certain of her adjustments of the 
room when he entered had been rather 
quick. He could be like that with her, 
crazily the slave of who knows what 
beauty he found in her, jealous of even an 
unaccountable inflection in her voice. 
There had been unmentionable frenzies of 
elemental anger between them, and she 
feared and exulted in these strange poles of 
his nature. 

“Murphy was here last night!” 


It had happened—in spite of a caution 
worthy of a finer finesse than hers, and 
suddenly she seemed to realize the quality 
of her fear for him to whom she was every- 
thing and who to her was not all. 

‘‘Don’t, Red!” she said, all the bars of 
her pretense down, and dodging from his 
eves rather than any move he made toward 
her. ‘‘Don’t, Red! Don’t!” And be- 
gan to whisper in the unbeautifulness of 
fear, becoming strangely smaller as her pal- 
lor mounted. He was as terrible and as 
swarthy and as melodramatic as Othello. 
“Don’t, Red,” she called still again, and it 
was as if her voice came to him somewhere 
from across a bog. 

He was standing with one knee dug into 
the couch, straining her head back against 
the wall, his head on her forehead and the 
beautiful flexing arch of her neck rising— 
swanlike. 

‘“Watch out!”’ There was a raw nail in 
the wall where a picture had hung. Mur- 
phy had kept knocking it awry, and she 
had removed it. ‘‘ Watch out, Red-—no—o 
—no——” 

Through the star-spangled red, he 
glimpsed her once where the hair swept off 
her brow and for the moment, to his 
blurred craziness, it was as if through the 
red her brow was shotted with little pock- 
marked scars and a hot surge of unac- 
countable sickness fanned the enormous 
silence of his rage. 

With or without his knowing it, that raw 
nail drove slowly home to the left rear of 
Winnie’s ear upward toward the cerebel- 
lum as, tilted and tilted, and the convex 
curve of her neck mounted like a bow 


stretched outward. 


There was little about Jason’s trial to 
entitle it to more than a back-page para- 
graph in the dailies. He sat through those 
days, that were crisscrossed with prison- 
bars, much like those drowned figures en- 
encountered by deep-sea divers, which, 
seated upright in death, are pressed down 
by the waters of unreality. 

It is doubtful if he spoke a hundred 
words during the Jean, celled weeks of his 
waiting and then with a vacuous sort of 
apathy and solely upon advice of counsel. 
Even when he took the stand, undramati- 
cally, his voice without even a plating of 
zest for life, was like some old drum with 
the parchment too tired to vibrate. 

Women, however, cried over him and 
the storms in his eyes and the curiously 
downy back of his neck where the last of 
his youth still marked him. 

To Sara, from her place in the first row, 
on those not infrequent occasions when his 
eves fumbled for hers, he seemed to drown 
in her gaze—back—somewhere—— 

He was as cornered as a stag whose head 
is up even as it crouches and as the sordid 
weeks of his reckoning were to their close, 
and brackets of the fatigue of nervousness 
had begun to spring out around the 
judge’s mouth, and his slightly gray, 
slightly bald head to lean achingly, the 
immutability of the prisoner at the: bar 
became brobdingnagian as a mountain’s 
indifierence to the littleness of weather. 

On a Friday at high noon, the jury ad- 
journed, the judge charging it with a sol- 
emnity that rang up to wise old rafters 
and down into one woman’s thirsty soul 
like life-giving waters. In part, he told 
the twelve men about to file out: 

‘If there has been anything in my atti- 
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tude during the recital of the defendants 
story, which has appeared to you to be in 
the slightest manner prejudiced one way or 
another, I charge you to strike such mis- 
taken impressions from your minds. 

‘‘T have tried honestly to wash the slate 
of my mind clean to take down faithfully 
the aspects of this case which for two 
weeks has occupied this jury. 

‘If vou believe the defendant guilty of 
the heinous crime in question, do not falter 
in your use of the power with which the 
law has vested you. If, on the other hand 
and to the best of your judgment, there 
has been in the defendant’s life extenuating 
circumstances, er—a limitation of environ- 
ment, home influence, close not the avenues 
of your fair judgment. 

‘‘Did this man in the kind of—er—a— 
frenzy he describes and to which witnesses 
agree he was subject, deliberately strain 
back the Ross woman’s head until the nail 
penetrated? 

‘If so, remember the law takes knowl- 
edge only of self-defense. 

‘‘On the other hand, ask of yourselves 
well, did the defendant, in the frenzy, 
which he claims had hold of him when he 
committed this unusual crime, know that 
the nail was there? 

‘*Would Winnie Ross have met her death 
if the nail had not been there? 

‘*Gentlemen, in the name of the law, sol- 
emnly and with a fear of God in your 
hearts, I charge you.” 

It was a quick verdict. Three hours and 
forty minutes. 

Guilty.” 

In the front row there with the titil- 
lating felderols on her bonnet and _ her 
hand at her throat as if she would tear it 
open for the mystery of the pain of the 
heart beat in it, Sara Simkovitz heard, 
and, hearing, swooned into the pit of her 
pain and her joy. 

Her son, with the brackets of fatigue out 
about his mouth, was standing over her 
when she opened her eves. The look of 
crucifixion close to the fore of them. 

‘*Ma,” he said, pressing her head close 
to his robes of state and holding a throat- 
straining quiver under his voice, ‘‘I—I 
shouldn’t have let you stay. It was too— 
much for you.” 

It took her a moment for the mist to 
clear. 

‘‘I—son—did somebody strike? Hit? 
Strange. I—I must have been hurt. Son, 
am I bleeding?”’ And looked down clasp- 
ing her hand to the bosom of her decent 
black silk basque. ‘‘Son, I—it was a good 
verdict, not? I—couldn’t have stood it— 
if—if it wasn’t. I—something—it was 
good, not?” 

“Wes,ma. Wes.’ 

‘*Don’t—don’t let that boy get away, 
son. I think—those tempers—I can help 
—him. You see. I know—how to han- 
dle—somehow, I——”’ 

‘Yes, ma; only, now you must st 
quietly 

“Promise me, son, you won’t let that 
boy get away. I must help him.” 

“Ves, yes, ma; only, please—quiet— 
now.” 

You see the judge was very tired, and 
looking down at the spot where her han 
still lay at her bosom as if to press down 
hurt, the red of her same obsession shook 
and shook him. 

Somehow it seemed to him, too, that her 
dear heart was bleeding. 
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Ow 
To Keep Your Child’s 
Hair Beauti 


What a Mother can do to keep her Child's Hair 
Beautiful, Healthy and Luxuriant 


care you give it. Shampooing it properly isalways the 
most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the real life and lustre, 
natural wave and color, and makes their hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

When your child’s hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff 
and gummy, and the strands cling together, and it feels harsh 
and disagreeable to the touch, it is because the hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

When the hair has been shampooed properly, and is thor- 
oughly clean, it will be glossy, smooth and we ih delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While children's hair must have frequent and regular washing 
to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordi- 
nary soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

‘That is why discriminating mothers use Mulsified Cocoanu 
Oil Shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless produc 
cannot possibly injure and it does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you can make your 
child's hair look, just 


Follow This Simple Method 


Te beauty of your child's hair depends largely upon the 


Fis, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm water. Then 
apply a little Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, rubbing it 
in thoroughly all over the scalp and throughout the entire 
length, down to the ends of the aby 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather. This should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the dentvolt and small par- 
ticles of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the hair and scalp thor- 


oughly, using clear, fresh, warm water. 
application of Mulsified. 


Then use another 


I'wo waters are usually sufficient for washin 


the hair; but 


sometimes the third is necessary. You can easily tell, for when 
the hair is perfectly clean, it will be soft and silky in the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After.the final washing the hair 
and scalp should be rinsed in at least two changes of warm 
water and followed with a rinsing in cold water. 
_ After a Mulsified Shampoo you wi 
find the hair will dry 
evenly and have the appearance of 
being much thicker and heavier than 
it is, 

If you want your child to always be 
remembered for its beautiful well-kept 
hair, make it a rule to set a certain day 
each week for a Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo. ‘This regular weekly sham- 
posing will keep the scalp soft, and the 

air fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking 
and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage, 
and it will be noticed and admired 4 
everyone. 

, You can get Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter. A 4-ounce bottle should last 
for months, 
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Church, Bosto1 


\{ ( The architectural masterpiece of 
aN. the famous Richardson, Trinity 


Church, is one of the buildings 

which distinguish Copley Square, 

Boston’s center of art and cul- 
ture. At its altar have 

celebrated some of America’s 

most exclusive and fashionable 

weddings. 


In the Grecian espousals, the man n gavethe woman aving by way of & 
placed it the finger of her left because 


‘Macrobius 
© does an ancient scribe relate how with a ring of iron or 
gold the Grecian pledged himself to his betrothed. 

Revelling in this same old wedding sentiment, the bride of 
. > today wears a band of platinum deeply chased with the — 
blossoms of the orange, enhanced perhaps by the added brilliancy of 

flawless diamonds. 
Whatever her choice may be, she wears the utmost in wedding rings 
for both are the final expression of modern beauty and legendary 
sentiment. Traub Orange Blossom Rings which have swept’ into 
universal approval are pictured and described in our exquisitely 
charming brochure of romance and legend, “Wedding Ring Senti- 
ment,” of which a copy will be sent upon request. 


Traus Manuracrurinc Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Mfgrs., Sanspvun-Pasutky Merc. Co., Limrrep, Windsor, Ont, 
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forms the fifty-mile link between seacoast 
and the government post at Panda. Even 
so, one had the feeling of letting go a 
breath held for weeks as, in the early 
morning, forty-six porters, mostly strap- 
ping women, lined up to take our loads in 
the vast compound of the Witwatersrand 
Native Labour Association which recruits 
and sends fifty thousand ‘‘ boys” a year to 
the Transvaal mines. The war, with its 
flood of back pay to conscripted natives, 
coupled with vagaries of exchange and of 
paper money, had played havoc with the 
humble profession of carrier. Hardly an 


- able-bodied man could be persuaded to 


take a burden, and where, six years ago, 
a hunting safari would have scorned to 
number a single woman in its paid ranks, 
to-day he who travels by load and carry 
is lucky to get away with enough men-to 
bring in meat for the camp—an office never 
performed by women save in the case of 
elephant, when the whole population of a 
district, men, women, and children, turn 
out as by one accord. 

The wide-spread illusion as to which is 
the weaker sex evaporates rapidly as vou 
lift the hem of the veil of Africa. It goes 
without saying that women should fetch 
wood and water and till the soil, but go 
to the tail-end of the safari toward the close 
of a long march and you will find them 
carrying the heaviest loads uncomplaining- 
ly, the male stalwarts whom you had 
picked for the job walking along burden- 
less until within a few hundred yards of 
camp. Noris this the limit of the women’s 
physical measure. Among the six tribes 
of the Shangaan nation at least, it is the 
women who get up the dances, who clap 
and sing by the hour while the boys and 
men perform in groups, and who, when 
everyone else is tired out, enter the ring, 
first in fours and couples according to age, 
and finally bring the celebration to the 
low level of an orgy by executing a series 
of pus seuls never surpassed on the Amster- 
dam Roof. From first to last, the women 
are the inciters and the unwearying stay- 
ers, the men the possessors of what mod- 
esty there is. 

It was a suspicion of this truth which 
gave the march from the coast to Panda a 
tinge of false color. There are safaris and 
safaris, but the safari whose avowed object 
is the pursuit of big game is a very special 
affair, bound by rules which have been 
ingrained in the tribal life of Africa 
through many generations and perhaps for 
centuries. Generally speaking, the white 
man is considered immune from the in- 
humerable tabus of the black, but sooner 
or later little mysteries which puzzle lift a 
corner here and there, giving him a glimpse 
ol some traditional rock on which his pur- 
Pose crashed and went awry. These mys- 
teries are never wholly learned; they come 
slowly to light with the growth of mutual 
confidence coupled with unflagging cbser- 
vation, and each misty revelation opens so 
small a door on the vast intricacy of the 
hative cosmos that one bows to the justice 
ol that most ancient saying: “Out of 
Africa always something new.” 

It was a relief to find that, through the 
good offices of the governor-general, the 
administration at Panda, in addition to 
summoning the three famous trackers of 


Ku-ha-va Days 
(Continued from page 29) 


the district, had corralled enough men car- 
riers to enable us to pay off all cur women. 
The official rate for the work they had done 
was one escudo, which, at the exchange of 
the day, amounted in American money to 
twenty cents for a fifty-mile carry. We 
paid them triple wages, turned them 
loose in a body, and proceeded to en- 
roll the men of the country, a tetally 
different type from the ‘‘boys” of the 
nearby coast. We took on thirty-two, 
lined them up, and when the starting- 
whistle blew, it was a joy to see them rush 
for the loads, two of them fighting over an 
ammunition-box long after they had felt 
its weight. They were safari-trained, and 
they fought over the box, not because it 
was small but because they knew what it 
contained and felt that he who carried it 
was only one step below the angels, those 
crowned heads in the hierarchy of the 
expedition who carried no burden save a 
loaded gun and a cartridge-bag. 

After only two hours’ delay, we sent the 
safari ahead in mid-afternoon, with orders 
to camp as far afield as they could get 
before dark, and then held our first indaba 
under the shade of a great cashew tree, 
with Magudogudo, Madada, and Maoia, 
old friends, tried trackers and hunters of 
the first water in their own right. Magu- 
dogude was a big man in the native eve, 
the possessor of seven wives, and the 
nearest lineal descendant to the great 
Gungunyane, last of the kings who made 
war on a large scale against the Portu- 
guese. Following established policy, it 
was necessary to introduce my shooting- 
mate with some formality as a chief of no 
mean proportions in his own country, to 
enlarge upon‘ the extent of his establish- 
ment and the hordes at his beck and call, 
and to tell the truth as to his prowess with 
the rifle. Magudogudo was to hold him in 
his special care, work for him as he had 
never worked before, show him all the long 
list of major game which haunted the 
margins of the Inhasune, the Nyagulaze, 
the Nyamekelengue, the Nyampala-pala, 
and the Inhawalungo until we reached the 
far banks of the Chicome and receive his 
commensurate reward, not in paper but in 
clinking gold, as befitted an enterprise 
between chiefs. 

To my own lot fell Madada, a man full- 
grown now, but who, as a straight vouth, 
had won his accolade as a master hunter 
in my company seven years before. He 
welcomed me with a gleam in his eye which 
was warmer and more intimate than a 
hand-shake. His stories were my stories. 
In the long months which had _ inter- 
vened, he had gone back in narrative by 
many a camp-fire to scenes and feats 
which we held in common. It did not 
surprise him that I had returned; lions 
still roared on the plains round Miquel; 
elephants still plowed their way through 
a dozen tangled forests, and as for meat 
for the camp in the shape of waterbuck, 
wildebeest, sable, and eland, where they 
wandered they wrote their telltale name. 
He introduced his father, Maoia, a- quiet 
veteran of sixty, who held a hoary record 
of five elephants with an old-stvle Martini 
rifle, and who was to carry my second gun 
during nearly two months of grueling 
work. 
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The retinue and paraphernalia of an 
African safari seem cumbersome and all 
but incomprehensible to the lonely hunts- 
man of the Maine woods with his pack 
and single guide, cr to the man who takes 
an outfit of a few horses and a couple of 
Indians into the wilds of the Northwest 
for the full length of the season; but there 
is no detail in all the apparent pomp and 
circumstance which has not a_ solid 
utilitarian or essential feundation. African 
shooting is unlike that of all other con- 
tinents in that it is linked to treacheries of 
climate, of beast, and of native super- 
stition; sun, fever, and lions are alone 
enough to give it a rich tone of its own, but 
the sane precautions that one takes against 
these accustomed features are as nothing 
before the myriad little lessons which the 
white men of three generations have 
accumulated toward the comfort and 
well-being of those who follow the big- 
game trail. Far more than in any other 
country, the success of an expedition 
hangs on facilities for prompt recuperation 
of the physical force expended and for the 
up-keep of individual morale and prestige. 
The very touches which in the West 
would earn the name of ‘‘dude outfit,” 
and proclaim a man a tenderfoot or a 
sybarite at large, here mark him for a 
veteran. The old-timer calls for tea in a 
loud voice at the end of the thirstiest day, 
and, having scalded his throat, never 
omits his evening bath which is also as hot 
as flesh will stand; he changes everything 
he has on, demands of his cook as good a 
four-course dinner as he ever ate at nome 
and tops it with five grains of quinine. 
After a pipe and a nightcap, he retires to 
his tent, draws the mosquito-curtains, 
tucks them under the sill, weights them 
down, sews them if necessary and then, 
however sleepy he may be, turns on his 
electric torch and hunts religiously the 
most dangerous game in Africa, the tiny 
anopheles mosquito. If he omits any one 
of these ceremonies, he is looked upon as 
a fool and a shirker. 

Even sheer ostentation has its advan- 
tages in a society which is the last as it was 
the first word in snobbism. For the white 
man as an individual, the black has no 
respect whatever. His assistance, homage, 
and the amount of provisions which will 
appear in camp for purchase are in exact 
ratio to the size of the mulungo’s following, 
personal retinue, and equipage. The pro- 
fessional hunter who travels with a skele- 
ton outfit or the white man who goes astray 
in the bush gets scant help and no food 
from the Shangaans he encounters. He is 
shown an empty pot and greeted with a 
singsong refrain as meek as it is musical, 
and so cynical as to be amusing when it 
isn’t maddening to a hungry stomach. 
‘* Ku-ha-va,’’ murmurs the native brazenly 
amid a pestering flock of chickens, which 
phrase, being translated, will have a 
familiar sound to American ears. It 
means, ‘‘That’s all there is; there isn’t 
any more.” 

Aside from these justifications for a 
large and well-appointed safari, it should be 
remembered that it takes from six to 
fourteen men to bring into camp the meat 
of a single antelope and that fifty have all 
they can do to strip the tusks and trophies 
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Removes Hair 
Immediately — safely 


Y actual test genuine De Miracle is 

the safest and surest. When you 
use it you are not experimenting with 
a new and untried depilatory, because 
it has been in use for over 20 years, 
and is the only depilatory that has ever 
been endorsed by Physicians, Surgeons, 
Dermatologists, Medical Journals and 
Prominent Magazines. 
De Miracle is the most cleanly, because 
there is no mussy mixture to apply or 
wash off. You simply wet the hair 
with this nice De Miracle sanitary liq- 
uid and it is gone. De Miracle alone 
devitalizes hair, which is the only 
common-sense way to remove it from 
face, neck, arms, underarms or limbs. 


Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
A? all toilet counters, or direct from us, 


in plain wranper, on receipt of 63c, 
$1.04, or $2.08, which includes war tax. 


Dept. Z-11, Park Ave. and 129th St. 


Colson Wheel Chairs\ , 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 


It is the 
original and 

only genuine 
Preparation for 
growing and beau- 
the eyebrows 
and lashes— gives wo- 
manly beauty its crowning 
charm. Absolutely pure—will 
not run—no wetting necessary. 
Natural, Brown or Dark. Price Sc 
and $1.00. At your dealer's or direct from 


LASHBROW LABORATORIES CO, 
65 Preston Place St. Louis, Mo. 


from an elephant in twenty-four hours. 
/It is a fact that the marches within the 
/hunting-area are usually short, but it is 
/equally true that one invariably wishes to 
move rapidly and that light loads are the 
surest road to quick comfort. 

The outfit which we took into the 
Inhasune valley left Panda fifty-three 
strong and numbered seventy at the end of 
six weeks’ shooting but at no time was it 
cumbersome. To see it on the march, one 
would have said that such a heterogeneous 
gathering could not possibly settle down 
to order in the course of a night, much less 
fulfil its mission of providing comfort at 
short notice to those who were footing the 
bill. As a matter of fact, however, it took 
only thirty minutes at each arrival to 
transform itself from apparent chaos into 
the replica in the rough of a well-appointed 
home. The explanation is that, once a 
site was chosen, every detail in the intri- 
cate business of settling down was per- 
formed simultaneously. It was the 
office of ten of the coast carriers to clear 
the ground of sticks, weeds, and leaves as 
clean as a swept floor, and set two many- 
branched saplings for hat- and clothes- 
/racks; of twenty of the Panda men to 
| build outhouse and bath and clear a path 
| to each; of the two tent-boys, who acted 
|as foremen on the march, to set the tents 
| and the dining-room and kitchen flies; of 
the mess-captains among the porters to 
fetch wood for the entire camp and put 
their own pots to boil; of the cook to start 
|his fire; of the two personal servants to 
make the beds, get ready the bath, and a 
| change of clothing; of the horse-boys to 
look after their charges and, finally, of 
Magudogudu and Madada to use their 
authority with their own and the women of 
the near-by kraal to fetch an unlimited 
supply of water. 

The hurly-burly of this multifarious 
performance seldom lasts for half an hour; 
yet so spoiled is the African traveler that 
even this short interim between activity 
and comfort fills him with impatience, in 
spite of the fact that hammock-chairs and 
| tables are the first of all the loads to be 
thrown open for his use. As the camp 
takes form rapidly before his eyes, serenity 
returns, and he emerges quite suddenly 
into complete peace when he finds grouped 
about him in intensive formation every 
necessity and many of the luxuries of life. 
On the rack within easy reach hang hat, 
coat, water-bottle, field-glass, camera, 
mosquito-boots, a suit of pajamas, and a 
loaded gun; on the table before him stand 
steaming teapot, glasses, and a_ cool 
bottle waiting to crown the long, hot day 
with a first drink. At his side is the 
precious secretary-bag which contains a 
skeleton pharmacopeeia, toilet accessories, 
writing-materials, housewife, and a thou- 
sand dollars in five varieties of cash. If 
there is anything that has been forgotten, 
he has only to shout for it, and whoever is 
responsible will come running to show him 
that it is where it ought to be—under his 
nose. 

The white man is master, but he is the 
/apex of a hierarchy as established as the 
pyramids of Egypt. Let him try to in- 

troduce a single innovation destructive of 
the basic formation, such, for instance, 
as decreeing that there being an extra 
porter, a woman shall go burdenless, and 
the world he happens to be sojourning in 
will simply cease revolving. The order of 
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precedence in the distribution of con- 
sideration, remuneration, and, above all, 
of food is unalterable. First the mulungo, 
then his horse and his personal servants 
headed by the cook; after that the trackers, 
the gun-bearers, the local hunt-boy, the 
local chief, the tent-boys, the horse-boys, 
the porters, and, finally, the women 
hangers-on, wives of a privileged few and 
those who are conscripted at each camp 
as water-carriers. 

The safari moved out from Panda too 
late to get us on the actual shooting- 
ground, but advanced near enough to make 
the next day’s carry a short one. At the 
end of it, we camped on the edge of a vast 
plain dotted with wide stretches of the 
milala palm, broken frequently by blots 
of sparse forest, close-set in the distance, 
but quite open underfoot as one ap- 
proached. Long before dawn, the aching 
anticipation of the first shooting-day had 
us afoot. We ate, tossed a coin for posi- 
tion, and at the first gray light started 
out along diverging lines. 

At ten o’clock, my heart bounced im- 
mediately to the top notch of exhilaration 
at a low whistle, a pause, and the whispered 
word ‘‘ Kongoni!” 

Tracker, local guide, the horse, horse- 
boy, and old Maoia in the rear with the 
second gun stood as though carved in 
rock. I turned my head slowly and saw a 
troop of wildebeest like dots of ink against 
the lighter background of a far-away 
clump of trees. As I slipped from my 
horse, the men sank slowly to their 
haunches beneath the level of the grass- 
tops; Madada took the wind with a pinch 
of dust, found it unfavorable, and, bent 
double, started out swiftly along a line of 
cover. I followed closely on his heels, and 
after a leng detcur we threaded the wocd 
before which the game had been standing, 
only to find that it had got the wind of the 
outfit we had left behind and gone away. 
Nothing daunted, Madada took up the 
easy spoor and followed it at a four-mile 
clip. An hour passed, and still we were 
on the deep indentations of a galloping 
trail. Knowing wildebeest to be both 
lazy and curious, we were puzzled, and 
only late that night were we to learn that 
Cass had fired the single shot of a first 
long day at this same wary bunch. 

We were discouraged and on the point 
of sitting down to wait for the horse when 
Madada’s form went suddenly rigid with 
his head turned half to the right. His 
lips formed the word: ‘‘ Pala-pala!”’ 

Following the direction of his glance 
into the shadows of a scattered wood, fcr a 
moment I saw nothing; then suddenly 
realized that I was staring a sable antelope 
in the face at not over a hundred yards. 
The animal stood slant-legged, half squat- 
ting, as a horse does at the instant before 
he whirls. Its head was held low; showing 
the mighty sweep of the scythelike horns, 
and its eyes stared weirdly from behind 
the two patches of dazzling white which 
streaked its jet-black face. I threw up my 
gun, aimed, and was about to press the 
trigger when Madada, trained even 
against the strong pull of native greed for 
fresh meat, murmured dutifully, *‘ Aicona 
le madoda”—‘‘That’s not the bull,” and 
even as he whispered, the wood became 
alive with plunging forms that faded away 
almost instantaneously, leaving the 1m- 
pression of a single flash of black and 
white. 
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We took up the new spoor and followed 
it at so swift a pace that we came up on 
the band while they were still moving, 
and, the discovery being mutual and 
simultaneous, the sable went away again 
on another long spurt. Madada_ was 
showing the persisting fault of his youth; 
being an amazingly expert tracker, he 
could read a spoor that was all but in- 
visible to others at astonishing speed, and 
when on such an open road as is made by 
wildebeest, eland, or sable, it was almost 
impossible to get him to slow down to a 
crawl before running into the quarry. 
Being admonished to go ‘‘gashly,” in the 
selfsame words used time and again in 
vears gone by, he nodded his head sadly 
and once more we took up the long stern 
chase through wood, milala-palm flats, and 
dipping vleis until at the high heat of the 
day we came out on a vast sweep of 
rolling country and saw the herd grazing 
at three hundred yards with not a feather 
of cover in between. Even in the open, it 
was impossible for me to distinguish the 
bull from his harem of thirty long-horned 
cows until Madada picked him out by his 
slightly darker coat. 

It was a hopelessly Jong shot for a near- 
sighted man, but it had to be tried, and we 
both listened disconsolately to the un- 
mistakable high song of a bullet that goes 
over and away. Once more the sable 
traveled, and this time in dead earnest. 
I sat down on an ant-hill in the half- 
shade of an izonzo tree, took out my 
stalking-glass and watched the closely 
bunched, galloping herd rise and fall, rise 
and fall in a steadily diminishing blur, 
until the far horizon cut it definitely from 
view. 

“What’s the matter with the game this 
year?” I asked Madada. 

“Lion,” he answered promptly, and 
went on to tell of such a plague of lions as 
had not been heard of in those parts for 
many a day. 

Lunch, water-bottle, and even smokes 
had been left behind with the horse, and 
after waiting half an hour in vain, we made 
our way to a nearby kraal and stretched 
our tired limbs under the welcome deep 
shadow of a mafureira. There were no men 
at home, only women, and after a single 
glance at us, they went steadily about their 
outdoor housekeeping. 

We think of Africa as being populated 
by a more or less homogeneous mass of 
black races, and nothing could be further 
from the truth, Through many districts, 
every tribe, almost every kraal, is a 
separate ant-hill built on the foundation of 
self-interest and communal property, and 
all single-taxers and enemies of individual 
vested rights are invited to inspect an 
experiment which has gone on for more 
centuries than history records. 

Woven into the very fiber of this in- 
finitely divided social fabric, one finds the 
idea of women not as chattel, as is so 
generally supposed, but as the inalienable 
Property of the family. Woman is a slave 
pure and simple in the common acceptance 
of the term, but she is not subject to 
barter, unless she or her parents were 
taken in battle. In other words, once seld, 
she can be inherited but never bought. 
She is at once coveted and despised, 
treasured and abused, humored and 


Worked to death, and yet she does not 


Inspire pity or does it occur to her to pity 
herself, 


The reason is that woman as an 


| FINISHES |__| 


Guessing the age of a motor car is like determin- 
ing the age of awoman — it all depends on how 
much she’s fixed up. 


And you can fix up that old car 
of yours with Effecto Auto Finishes, 
soshe willlookasif she just came out 
of the sales room. You can adda 


hundred or more dollars to her resale 
value by giving the old boat a coat 
of Effecto. Then youwon’ tsell her! 


Effecto Auto Enamel is so easy 
working, that it flows out smoothly 
and levels itself into a beautiful lus- 
trous gloss, more durable than the 
finish on most new cars. Effecto is 
quick drying—in 24 to 48 hours you 
drive out a car that looks like new. 
Nota wax, polish or paint, Effecto 

is the ortginal, genuine auto enamel. 


Made in nine popular exame/ colors: 
Black, Blue, Green, Red, Brown, 
Yellow, Gray, Cream and White; 
also clear Finishing varnish and Top 
& Seat Dressing. 

Top & Seat Dressing gives uphol- 
stery and tops a new richness. It 
waterproofs and renews. Dries in 
fifteen minutes, Will not get sticky. 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
and accessory dealers everywhere. 

Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 149 Ton- 
awanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In 
Canada: 95 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When 
you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and 


cold have little effect upon you. 


what you Should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. 
I have done for 100,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are 
you too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 
I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 
My work has grown in favor hecause results are quick, natural and perma- 


nent, and because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


No Drugs — No Medicines 
You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 


Excess flesh in any Incorrect Walking Indigestion 
part of body ‘oor Complexion Dizziness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism 

Neck or Arms Nervousness | 


Round Shoulders 


Irritability 
Incorrect Standing i 


Constipation Lame Bac 


Thousands of Women Have Done So Why Not You? 
If you are in New York, come to see me, but sit down and write me now. 
Don't wait—you may forget it. I will send you free my illustrated booklet 
showing you how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 42, Gotham Nat’! Bank Bldg., 1819 B’dway, N. Y. 


3e free from nagging ailments! 
Weighwhatyou should weigh! Have a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy 
life! Bea source of inspiration to your friends. In other words—live. 


You Can Weigh exactly 


Colds 
Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxication 


I know it, for what 


Headache 
Sleeplessness 
Torpid Liver 
Mal-assimilation 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as our training camps conditioned our men 
: 
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essence is as irrepressible as she is uni- 
versal; even wearing the chain and ball of 
African usage, she remains the back- 
ground of almost every law, custom, and 
rite as well as the sinister motive in almost 
every dance and song. Catching her eye, 
one either senses cr imagines a smoldering 
gleam that jeers at man and all his domi- 
neering ways and takes actual pride in 
an appearance of humility sheathing the 
scythe-like claw of sex. 

Such weighty thoughts did not prevent 
thirst from increasing with every passing 
moment of the hot noon-hour until I 
threw caution to the winds and took a 
long drink of water, unboiled and un- 
filtered but cool, from leaf-covered 
Kafir pot. The sight of Madada munching 
mandicc roasted in the embers of a near-by 
fire woke the pangs of hunger, and com- 
mandeering the next slim root he fished 
from the ashes, I peeled the crisp skin and 
filled my stomach with the bread which in 
many districts is the staff of African as 
well as of South American life. Feeling 
reenforced and remembering the meatless 
camp, we started out again and made into 
the wind, irrespective of how far that 
course might lead us from home. 

It was confusing to a mind which thought 
it knew all the rules for shooting in the 
Inhasune country and subscribed with 
many another man’s to the theory that 
one should complete one’s morning hunt by 
ten and supplement it by a three-hour turn 
in the afternoon, to find that dogged spoor- 
ing was to be the order of the day. Fur- 
thermore, weary, footsore, and longing for 
tobacco, it was highly disconcerting to 
recall certain things said te Cass and em- 
phasized about the marvelous tracking 
powers of the horse-boy—how you 
could travel where you would, even 
through the endless sea of gray elephant 
bush or the apparently impassable barrier 
of the thickets in which lion are wont to 
lay up in daytime, and find horse, local 
guide, and the accessories of comfort in 
their charge at your beck and call al- 
most before the echo of a shot had died 
away. 

Once more Madada came upon a 
moderately fresh spoor, this time of water- 
buck, and we were off at his accustomed 
swinging pace. We crossed a corner of the 
vast plain over which the sable had dis- 
appeared into the hazy distance and 
entered a lovely region of park-like country 
broken by blots of domed trees which, 
upon approach, opened a succession of 
vistas one so like another that each 
seemed an exact replica of all its prede- 
cessors; yet one had the sensation of fol- 
lowing a lane with many turnings. Who 
knew if, on rounding the next promontory 
of towering shadow, we should not come 
upon some moist dip amid the unbroken 
expanse of the level prairie where game 
would be congregated in one of those un- 
forgetable group-pictures never seen by 
this generation save in the faintly scratched 
wilds of Africa? 

The sun was fast sinking in the west; 
it was five o’clock, and at half-past the 
shooting-light would cease almost as 
though at the ringing of a gong, precluding 
inexorably overtime work for huntsman or 


tracker. I began to think disconsolately 
of the miles and miles we were from camp 
—sixteen, at the very least—and of the 
empty-handed foot-sogging they would en- 
tail. My eyes had almost lost interest in 
the disheartening stillness of the wilder- 
ness and were fastened automatically on 
Madada’s heels when he stopped so sud- 
denly that it was difficult to avoid a col- 
lision with his back. We stood on the 
verge of a large shallow basin in the 
center of which was a pool veiled by high 
reeds and sentineled by a single giant 
crane. Not two hundred yards away, a 
scattered herd cf heavy-shouldered wilde- 
beest gazed at us curiously while three 
awkward reedbuck galloped across their 
rear, uttering their shrill, weird, whistling 
cry. 

I threw up my gun and was taking aim 
when ear and eye caught the rush and the 
blur of a great gray form on my left. The 
rifle swung swiftly, almost as though by 
its own instinct, unti] it covered the new 
mark. The crack of the shot seemed to 
telescope into the phlug! of the bullet as it 
found its mark, so nearly simultaneous 
were the two sounds. The plunging 
quarry, a fine bull waterbuck, slowed sud- 
denly to a staggering walk and sank to his 
knees, shot mortally through the thick of 
the shoulder. Where the wildebeest herd 
had been standing was only a cloud of dust, 
golden yellow in the light of the sinking 
sun. Along the far rim of the vlei, the 
reedbuck still galloped, and in mid-air 
the crane towered high and then, with his 
long legs pointing back like a rudder, 
drifted lazily off in a straight descending 
line. 

‘‘ Piva,” said Madada, with a greedy 
grin as he gazed at the fat round rump of 
the fallen waterbuck. 

We measured the horns and found 
them not a record by some inches, but 
still fairly representative and beautifully 
symmetrical, which is as much as can be 
hoped for nowadays when one shoots not 
only against the accumulated efforts of 
hunters of three generations but against 
the thousands of heads of various game 
picked up by natives during the decima- 
tion of the rinderpest and subsequently 
sold to collectors and published at the head 
of statistical lists to the discouragement of 
all true sportsmen. I traced the lines of 
incision for the removal of the mask, and 
emphasized as always the cut far back on 
the shoulders to get plenty of flap. 

“T know; I know,” murmured Madada 
again and again, and finally looked at me 
reproachfully and asked, ‘‘Have you for- 
gotten?” and I laughed at myself for trying 
to teach him- anything about skinning a 
head. He fell to work. 

‘Le hanshi—the horse,” he said pres- 
ently without glancing up. 

Of all the surprises of the varied dav, 
this was the most welcome, that one should 
lock up to see horse, horse-boy, local guide, 
and old Maoia approaching at leisurely 
pace on the spoor they had been doggedly 
following since ten o’clock in the morning. 
Here was vindication coming with its arms 
full of warm gifts to shame faint-hearted 
faith. In the calm which follows swiftly 
on success after long suspense, it was easy 
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to measure the eager speed at which we 
had been working the various spoors of 
the day and to realize that at its worst 
the outfit had hardly been an hour in the 
rear. On the great plain we had crossed 
just after the noontide rest, had we 
looked back, we would have seen it trail- 
ing us at its proper distance across the 


en. 

A chill was already in the air, though 
the sun was not quite set. I slipped on my 
coat, mounted, and lighted my pipe with 
such feelings as only the thoroughly 
initiated in all the sensations of the veldt 
can appreciate. Madada explained that 
we were but a few hundred yards from 
Magudogudo’s kraal, to which we were to 
move camp on the following day, and 
Rungo, the horse-boy, declaring that he 
could find his way home without assis- 
tance, it was decided that tracker and the 
local guide should stay by the waterbuck, 
strip the mask, and prctect the meat 
against the attack of hyenas and lesser 
scavengers. 

Evening fell upon us as we started out, 
Rungo’s slim, swift figure in the lead, 
Maoia bringing up the rear. The horse I 
rode was a rangy, milk-white gelding 
named Hawthorne. Moving evenly 
through the darkness above the tops of 
the short dry grass, his snowy body must 
have seemed a ghostly apparition to the 
denizens of the wilds and presently from 
all sides began to sound the shrill, rasping 
whistle of startled and curious reedbuck. 
The familiarity of that cry had haunted 
me from its first hearing years ago. What 
was it like? Why did it strike the chord 
of home and childhood? Now, in the con- 
centration of the senses which comes to one 
among velvety shadows under starlit 
skies, it suddenly disclosed itself as first 
ccusin to the jeering call of the barnyard 
catbird. No sooner was the discovery 
made than the chorus ceased as if it had 
accomplished its object. 

A palpable stillness fell upon us and 
seemed to spread and spread through the 
night. 

Only he who has been foster-cradled in 
the saddle knows to the full the rest it can 
bring to limbs bone-tired from all-day 
walking. To puff luxuriously at one’s 
pipe and sway more and more drowsily to 
the even undulations of Hawthorne's 
swinging stride was to feel peace and 
happiness descend like a warm mantle as 
though to put the soul to sleep and tuck it 
in for the night. Already the day, which 
during the anxious course of its many 
blank hours had seemed like a mon- 
strous disillusionment, began to take on 
the mark of a great red letter under the 
touch of the selective alchemy of mem- 


ory. 

Wildebeest in the distance, the black- 
and-white flash of sable antelope, the rock- 
ing-horse gallop of reedbuck, and the satis- 
fying climax of the fallen waterbuck 
crowded to the fore in vision and blotted 
out all the emptinesses of the wilderness. 
Mile after mile drifted by pleasantly on 
the bosom of the vast silence. 

The horse-boy Rungo grunted. Ahead 
was the calling gleam of the far-away 
lights of camp. 


“Three out of five of the African wildebeest are killed because of their abnormal curiosity,” states Mr. Chamberlain, 


in describing the methods he employed in stalking his prey. 


In June Cosmopolitan he tells of his successful pur- 


suit of this fantastic “‘bufioon of the plains’—a series of remarkable adventures in big-game hunting that are all 


the more exciting because they are true. 
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The Spirit of the 
Sightseer 


(Continued from page 69) 


stuttered. He had the most enthralling 
stutter I have ever heard. In the army in 
France it is said that officers camped on 
his trail, and that on the transport home, 
he was lifted bodily from below decks and 
transported permanently to the officers’ 
mess. He had been to “Mo-mo-monte 
Ca-ca-ar-lo,” and now he was with us. 

So Bucko, who was the most genial of 
persons, would see a prairie-dog and try to 
indicate the fact to the people in his car. 

“T-t-t-there g-g-goes a p-p-p-p—hell, it’s 
gone!” 

And at last we reached Keams Canon, 


and at the side of the desert valley parked | 
our cars. Further along in the cafon there | 
was an Indian school, and the next day, | 
when it was too late, we learned of an | 
empty dormitory where we might have | 


slept. But we did not know. There was 


a well of good water, and for the moment | 


that sufficed. It did not take the place of 


beds, naturally, but we now knew that | 


when the desert traveler has a trading-post 
for sardines, cheese, crackers, and canned 
fruit, and has besides a well of water, he 
has the desert luxuries. 

By the waters of Babylon (Keams 
Canon), therefore, we sat down and wept. 
Not precisely, of course, but there was a 
small drop in our morale. The evening 
was cool and getting cooler. The trader 
had closed the store and was eating his 
supper, and from the house there came the 
soft, insidious aroma of frying meat and 
boiling coffee! 

Then Howard and the drivers held a con- 
sultation. We emptied our cars, and piled 
on the desert sand our Lares and Penates, 
our dolls and baskets and pottery and suit- 
cases, and the drivers started back at a 
breakneck pace for such necessaries as they 
could bring. : 

Things began to brighten. Some one 
built a camp-fire. The Banker’s wife bor- 
rowed the trader’s stove and a coffee-pot, 
and made a great pail of coffee. And—oh, 
frabjous day, as Lewis Carroll would say-— 
came the usual angel of the tourist in the 
Indian reservation, the school superin- 
tendent, and whispered something in my 


ear. He could not take the party, but he | 


could take me, and a-gentleman I am re- 
lated to by marriage, and give us bedroom 
and bath. 

Sometime I shall write an ode to that 
man and to his wife, to their chairs to sit 
in, and their tub to bathe in, and their beds 
to sleep in. I dare say I am softening. 
Time was when I held less strongly to the 
bodily comforts, but that time is gone. 

We stole away. It were but cruelty to 
flaunt our good fortune. And late that 
hight came back the cars, after a frenzied 
journey, bringing tents and bedding and 
food for breakfast. As there were no tent- 
poles, however, the tents were laid on the 
ground, and under their canvas tops crept 
the desert caravaners, to sleep and_per- 
chance to dream. 

_ The next morning we stepped unwitting 
into quiet tragedy. 

From the reservation that day a hundred 
children, Navajo and Hopi, were to be sent 
to California to school, there to remain for 
4 period of years. Twenty-one children 
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The hall-mark of quality on 
golf clubs and golf balls 
has been the name of 
MACGREGOR—ever since 
the first advent of golf in 
America. 

The quality built into 
MACGREGOR clubs and 
bells has ripened with experi- 
ence. Today every theory 
behind each construction is 
rigidly tested on our own pri- 
vate golf course—before being 
put into practice. 


Hence golfers who know the game 
best usually find a reason for stick- 
ing to MACGREGOR products. 


Golf makes life 


worth while 


inn magic spell of the great outdoors 
the spint of the open air—the health 
and happiness and companionship—these, to- 
gether with the inherent lure of the game itself, 
are some of the things that have made golf the 
universal game of today. 


The popularity of golf has grown by leaps and 
bounds—and deservedly so, for surely no game has 
the same sort of subtle fascination. For countless 
thousands—of both men and women—this splendid 
game is helping to make life more refreshing— 
more worth while. 

To those interested we will be glad to send a 

complete catalog of MACGREGOR Golf Goods. 

“Make Records with MACGREGORS”" 


The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Established 1829 


& \ Rapid, Cooker 


Special Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alumi- 
num lined throughout. Full 
set of famous ‘Wear Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils 
comes withit. Ask for free 
Home Science Book. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. 


l Devt. 75 Detroit, Mich. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW 


Cartoonists are well paid 

Wewill not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you richina 
week. Butif youare anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so youcan make 
money, send acopy of this picture 
with 6c instam)s for portfolio of car- 
toons and sample lesson plate,and let 
us explain. The W.L-EVANS SCHOOL O¥ 
OCARTOONING, 839 Leader Bldg..Cleveland, Ohio 
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(None genuine without this trademark) # 


True-Tone 


crease your income, opportunities, 
for ~ ms, . limbs, popularity and pleasure. Easiest 4 
face. Price in U.S. of all wind instruments to play ae j 
—you can learn to play the scale 
Canada, 50c, mm an hour and in a few days 
and $1 sizes con- be playing popular airs, Prac- we 
taining complete tice is @ pleasure. 2 
ixi . Else- Tells you when to use 
mixingoutfit. Else” |! Saxophone Book Free 
5c Bas in sextettes, or in regular band; how to transpose cello parts 
$1.50. At drug in orchestra and many other things you would like to know. 
and department 3 You can order any Buescher instrument 
stores. r : Free Tri and try it six days without obligation. If 


ectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to suit your 
pon aan hoy Mention the instrument interested in and a 
complete catalog will be mailed free. (26) 


Send 10c for trial sample and booklet || BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO, 


HALL & RUCKEL, 106 Waverly PL,N.Y. | "1426 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
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“T can never thank}/\ 
Wallace enough; the} | 
course has brought 


mebackatrimfigure.’ 
****lamnowalmost}| | 
proud of my figure.’ |, 
* * ‘I am 51 pounds || | 
lighter and a new]|| 
woman.’ ** * ‘I have 
not used a laxative 
since the firstlesson.’ 
*** My20minuteles- 
son is the most pleas- 


ave los 1) 
already. 


—to musies 


T HOME! With your own 
phonograph! My personally dic- 


| 
| 
| 
! 
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tated records make it possible to re- | 
store a normal figure in two months, | 


or even less. My quick reduction 


course suc- 

ceeds; my 

patrons’ letters 

prove it. 

My method makes play of reducing. Each 


lesson leaves you eager for the next. I tell you just 
how to do the exercises, and count for youthroughout 
the Jesson, My interesting records will make you 
exercise—fo music. Your enthusiasm grows as you 
see and feel results. They come quickly! 


No matter how stout you are 
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you at the weight where you 


had already been brought in. Thev were 
grouped together in the school-administra- 
tion building, all ages and all emotions, 
smiling, weeping, stoical. And outside, sit- 
ting huddled in their blankets on a concrete 
wall, were such figures of grief as I never 
hope to see again. 

Sad-faced victims of civilization, unable 
to grasp what lay beyond this enforced 
separation, seeing in it only something akin 
to the slaughter of the first-born, they 
neither moved nor spoke. 

To our caravan, usually a matter of eager 
interest, they scarcely lifted their eyes. 
Men and women, they crouched and 
waited, as one waits for a death in the 
house. 


The Cafion de Chelly (pronounced 
Shay) was fifty-seven miles away. It was 
seventy-five miles away. It was one 
hundred and fifty miles away. And by 
persistence we had obtained enough gaso- 
line to take us ninety miles. Between 
Keams Canon and the Cafon de Chelly 
there was nothing. Nothing, that is, but 
desert. Part of the way there was not 
even a trail. ; 

Afterward, we learned of another route, 
shorter and well marked, but that day we 
were, after the trail turned off toward 
Gallup, a-sail on an uncharted sea. 

Where the trail turned off toward Gal- 
lup, we stopped and lunched on sardines, 
crackers, cheese, and canned fruit. Then 
we left the trail and struck across the 
desert. But there was the problem of the 
trucks. How would they know where to 
leave the trail and strike off across the 
desert?) We looked about for a stake, but 
that portion of the desert was completely 
wanting in stakes. It was, indeed, wanting 
in everything but the usual desert com- 
modities—sand, sage-brush, sunburn, and 
solitude. However, we were developing 
certain qualities of ingenuity. One of the 
despised cracker-boxes was laid on the 
ground to indicate direction, and a strip 
from a pocket-handkerchief tied to the 
sage-brush, was to catch the drivers’ 
eves. 

We had left the Hopis far behind, and 
were now in the Navajo country. The 
Hopi reservation is within the Navajo, 
and, we began to think, was a small oasis 
of pleasantness and kindness in a sea of 
suspicion. For the Navajo is not the 
Hopi. He is the nomad who drove the 
Hopi to their mountain fastnesses. The 
Navajo is a fighter, the Hopi a farmer. 
And the Navajo remains to-day less 
amenable to discipline, harder and more 
cruel, and certainly less pleasant than the 
Hopi. It is not hard to distinguish them. 
Both wear their hair in clubs on the nape 
of the neck; both wear the banda to confine 
it. But the Hopi, broader-faced, less 
aquiline, and shorter of stature, may also 
be known by the bobbing of the hair cut 
over his ears. 

The desert had been growing even 
wilder and more beautiful. We took a 
tortuous way among buttes of red sand- 
stone, and at last climbed a mesa over a 
road that would have been hard going fora 
horse. Below, but still miles away, was a 
green spot which marked the oasis of cot- 
tonwood trees at Chin Lee. Not that we 
were past our troubles. We lurched and 
swayed down into the bed of a dry river, 
followed it, Climbed out like monstrous 
lumbering insects, and a half-hour later 


{ 
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reached the “hotel.” 
was, from Keams Cajon. 

It was not a hotel. It made no claim to 
being a hotel. And when Mr. Garcia, the 
young Mexican who ran the trading-post, 
found himself surrounded by a_ throng 
which wanted rooms, baths, drinking- 
water, beds, and food, all instantly, he 
simply threw up his hands. He had three 
or four extra rooms, but no facilities for 
food. And we were twenty-odd, and cight 
drivers. 

We sat down in the store, on the steps 
outside, anywhere, and waited for we knew 
not what. We looked over the pawned 
jewelry, for every trading-post has its 
locked case containing quaint and beauti- 
ful pledges, bought rugs and _ bracelets, 
drank tepid pop, and—waited. There was 
nothing else to do. In a straight line a 
hundred miles of desert separated us from 
the railroad, and besides, we were out of 
gasoline. But more than that, the caves 
of the clifi-dwellers were all around us now, 
and we had come to discover the cliff- 
dwellers. We were in the center of the 
archeologist’s delight. 

It has been my experience that, when 
things on a camping-trip begin to go 
wrong, as they always do at least once, 
they go on almost to the breaking-point 
and then suddenly mend. They mended 
now, abruptly and completely, for Howard 
had been looking round, and he returned 
to make a little speech. 

“Friends,” he said, ‘round the corner 
of the butte is an Indian school. It is 
closed for the summer, but two saintly 
women and a miracle of a doctor have 
offered you beds’ (cheers), ‘shower- 
baths’? (loud cheers), ‘“‘and hot food.” 
(Wild and hysterical velling, mutterings of 
coffee and such words as steak, potatoes 
and so on.) 

The school opened two dormitories for 
us, one for men and one for women, and in 
a half-hour the green tank on the butte 
above was suffering a hemorrhage. Such 
splashings and washings, such grunts of 
ecstasy, such brushing and combing, and 
washing of pocket-handkerchiefs! And 
after that came supper, consisting, it is 
true, of hash made of canned corn beef, 
but good hash, baked beans, potatoes, and 
strong, hot coffee. 

We were content. We did not care when 
the trucks came. We sat out on the front 
veranda of one of the buildings and rumi- 
nated, and far off, by the trading-post, a 
group of Indians sang. They sang, close- 
huddled, their faces turned toward the 
center. Their range was small, covering 
only six notes apparently, and the effect 
was weird and monotonous. 

“Hi-o-ho, Anna!” it seemed to be, over 
and over. 

The moon was full. It turned the sand- 
dunes to pale gold, and a lonely Navajo, 
loping homeward, into a Bedouin. Indee d, 
the Navajos have a sort of Arab aquilinity 
and gravity. A fierce and lawless tribe, 
predatory and acquisitive by nature, they 
have the best horses of all our Indians, ar 
stock-breeders like the Arabs, and nomaé 
like the Arabs, too, they put their art nt? 
the practical and portable form of blankets 
and rugs. 

That night, a dozen women returned t0 
their boarding-school days undres 
in a dormitory. On the pillows of the 
white-iron beds where had wept so many 
homesick Indian children, lay now te 
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permanent waves, the braids, and the 
patent curlers of the far East. And out- 
side in the wash-room, from a leaking 
faucct, there sounded the cool drip of 
wales. 

The lights were off for the summer, and 
we had to use our electric torches. Came 
from a bed a sleepy voice: 

“I’ve got on my new silk pajamas, and 
nobody can see them.” 

Instantly a dozen figures sat up. In- 
stantly a dozen flash-lights were focused. 

“Stand up!” we commanded. The 
pajamas stood up on top of the bed. 
“Turn round! They’re lovely. Now go 
to sleep and forget them.” 

The next day we saw our first cliff- 
dwelling. 

On good horses we rode up the Cafion de 
Chelly. Fortunately, there had been no 
rain, and the cafon was safe. During wet 
weather it is filled with quicksand. 

The Cafion de Chelly contains the 
White House, which must certainly be 
made a national monument if it is to be 
preserved, Not only should it be pre- 
served, but it should be known and visited. 
A fair road from Gallup, New Mexico, 
makes it accessible, and because it is not 
on the beaten trail of the tourist, the visi- 
tor may become the discoverer, at any 
moment-. 

Ascent to the White House was difficult, 
impossible, indeed, without ropes. Cling- 
ing like cats, Tom and two or three of our 
men made a portion of the ascent, carrving 
a long weighted rope. After innumerable 
attempts, the weight slipped over an old 
timber and slid down at their feet. They 
went up the rope, hand over hand, while 
we watched enviously from below. 

I have before me as I write what I am 
told is probably the rim of an ancient 
basket, but which I like to believe is part 
of an old bowstring. It is incredibly 
strong, and consists of vegetable fibers, 
wrapped with leather cut almost as fine as 
thread. One of the men picked it up in- 
side the White House itself. 

I did not see the mummy. An extra 
ride of sixteen miles did not appeal to me, 
and, besides, the wind was rising. Fine 
clouds of sand, whirling like waterspouts, 
danced along the bottom of the cafion, 
secking, as is the way with sand, some 
haven of eye or ear or nose. Having 
lunched on sandwiches and coffee, I turned 
back, to ride slowly homeward. Such, at 
least, was my intention. But my horse 
was in a hurry. Head down against the 
sand, grazing the edges of cliffs and bark- 
ing my shins against boulders, he cut that 
sand-storm like a knife. 

Now and then I protested. I wished to 
examine the Indian paintings on the walls. 
I wanted to dimb into an easy cliff-house 


and sit and think about being a cave- 
dweller, I wanted to recline behind some 
wall in my sanctuary and thumb my nose 


at my imeginary enemies. But the horse 
Was Ina hurry. I went home. 


And home it really was. The trucks 
Were In, 
| Now ~ had had, the night before, a 
Crcam. \nd this dream was that the 
trucks \ come, and that we would set 
Up our p in the cottonwoods, and 
luxuriat r once in shade. We would 
hear sa nches blow overhead in the 
would sleep on pine-needles, 
or is that cottonwoods. shed. 


not to be. In Howard’s 
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absence, Jimmy had located the camp, and 
Jimmy’s specialty was food, not romance 
Over the last sand-dune I rode, and there, 
along the dusty road in front of the trad- 
ing-post, shamelessly revealed to the trav- 
eling Indian eye, were our tents. Not even 
Jimmy’s good supper that night quite 
restored him to favor. 

The truck crews were weary, and Joe 
was exhausted. Jimmy, too, had borne 
the heat and burden of the day. So we 
stayed by the roadside, exposed to the 
public gaze, and thereafter the seekers for 
shade and leafy things carried over their 
playing-cards, their knitting, and their 
books, and listened to the stutterer, in an 
absorbed group under a tree, saving, 

 G-g-g-give me t-t-t-t-three.”’ 


Cosmopeldcn for 


There had been, when T arrived at the 
camp from the canon, a white sheep tied 
to a rear spring of one of the trucks—a 
nice woolly white sheep, which should have 
been on rollers. Later on, it disappeared, 
and that night we had boiled mutton for 
supper—boiled mutton, boiled potatoes, 
stewed fresh apples and fresh bread and 
butter. Perhaps I am overemphatic about 
food in these articles, but it is a vital mat- 
ter for the desert camper. 

The Navajos are polygamists, and five 
years ago, when a ruling was made against 
polygamy, they revolted, and troops were 
called out. However, on receiving per- 
mission to keep the wives they already 
possessed, the revolt died. 

“What about divorce?” I asked Tom 
that night. 

“Just separate,” he said laconically. 

“And can they marry again?” 

“Sure!” he replied. “After time pick 


| up somebody else.” 


| The bride leaves her hogan, 


The old marriage ceremony, still used 


| but now followed by a legalized one, was 


simple enough, as Tom described it. It 
revolved round those close-woven baskets 
familiar to travelers in the west as mar- 
riage-baskets, and in which the design in 
color does not quite meet in one place. 
The man sits in his hogan, with his own 
people on his right, the bride’s on his left. 
carrying com 


}mush before her in her marriage-basket. 


for Drawings 


She puts a basin of water beside the basket 
on the floor, and then sits on the left side 
of the groom. ‘Taking his right hand, she 
pours water on it and washes it. He then 
washes hers. After that, she takes the 
basket and, with the opening in the design 
to the East (all hogans face to the East) 
holds it before the man. He then, with a 
corn-tassel, makes lines through it, east 
to west and south to north. Both taste 
the mush, lifting it to their lips between 
the second and third fingers. He again 
makes the cross, and except for the lengthy 
advice of both fathers, the marriage is 
complete. 

I like that ceremony. No bridesmaids 
or trousscau: no best man and ushers and 
ring and trunk; no checks and letters of 
thanks to worry about; no florist and no 
awning-company and no caterer. Just 4 
bow! of corn-meal mush, which is casy t 
make, a basket, and two fathers. But 
wait a moment. ‘There is something else 
Unlike the Hopis, who buy their hu — 
the Navajos buy their wives. ‘The3 
from four to twelve horses for them. And, 
after that — Ict them make a Joom, and 
raise sheep and clean and spin the wool, 
ind hi a round for veg table dyes, ane 
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become rug-weavers. As the lady ex- 
changes the rugs for groceries for the farn- 
ily, perhaps she is cheap at even a dozen 
horses. 

And such rugs as they can make! Out 
of the most sordid hogan there can come 
purities of white and colored wool, imagi- 
nation of design, and accuracy of weaving 
that are amazing. And the pattern, re- 
member, is carried in one small and not 
overtidy head. As she works—and into 
it what dreams may she not weave?—she 
rolls up the finished portion and does not 
look at it again. She may not be able to 
count beyond her fingers, but her compli- 
cated design will be accurate to a thread. 

Look closely at your Indian rugs. Go 


back of its place of purchase to this: a tiny | 


hogan of mud and branches, alone and lost 
ina vast and cruel desert. Outside, in the 
sun. a crude loom, and before it a small 
and patient figure endlessly toiling. Not 
far away is the herd of sheep, the white for 
the white wool, the black for the black. 
Day after day the patient figure labors, 
putting into her work all her starved in- 
stinct for beauty, all the order and _ pre- 
cision which has no place in her life. Fol- 
low her as, astride her horse, the blanket 
rolled behind her, she rides alone, bare- 
headed, over the hot and waterless trail, to 
receive the payment in not greatly more 
than the value of the wool. For rugs are 
sold by the pound. 
not count. 


Let me quote here from my diary, writ- 
ten the next day. 

“Have finished house-cleaning the tent, 
shaking sand out of blankets and camera, 
and brushing floor of tent with clothes 
brush. Others have gone to Cafon del 
Muerto, where Kit Carson and others 
pursued a band of fugitive Indians, and 
where, according to Tom, the bloody 
hand-prints of the children yet remain. 
But even bloody hand-prints will not lure 
me into another saddle to-day. 


“In the cook-tent, Jimmy is singing 


‘Juanita.’ I don’t know how he can sing, 
for we have no gasoline. In front of the 
trading-post, a row of Indians stares 
fixedly at the camp. I have bought a ring, 
but prices are going up—five dollars now 
instead of a dollar and a half. 

“Karl has just bought a sheepskin at the 
post, for twenty cents, to mend a broken 
cushion.” 

Then I grew philosophical, evidently. 

_ “This isa man’s country. Women fade 
in it early. Indian women are either girls 
or old women. There is, for them, no 
placid middle age.” 


The differences between the Hopis a1 d 
the Navajos are very curious—differences 
Which no amount of propinquity ever 
changes. They are antagonistic always. 
They speak different tongues, and we were 
told the Hopis have no sign-language. The 
Navajos can not talk to them. The Hopi 
has preserved his own religion, but on the 
suriace will only accept the Protestant 
Church. The Navajo also has his own | 
religion, but accepts the Catholic faith. 

It is doubtful if any Christian church 


makes any real impression on either of iL 


them, or indeed on any tribe. The virtues | 
of the church may be taught them, but 


never entirely its faith. Secretly, if not in 


public, they still practise the rites of their 
forefathers 


are nature- or sun-worshippers, 
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and add the extra religion as they would 
a second blanket in the winter. 

“If one god is good, two are better,” 
said one of my Blackfeet to me. 

Back to camp that afternoon rode a 
band of scarlet-faced, blistered, and utterly 
weary cliff-dwelling enthusiasts, who made 
thereon affidavit that the remainder of the 
party had suddenly gone mad, and had 
gone seven miles further. 

I bow low before the indomitable spirit 
of the born sightseer. I would not go four- 
teen extra miles on a horse in a desert at a 
temperature over a hundred and twenty 
degrees in the sun for anything short of 
a bucket of ice. 

Let me quote here from my diary: 

*“Matches are growing scarce. It is re- 
ported that Bucko” (the stutterer) ‘‘has 
won them all under the cottonwoods.” 

As no gasoline had as yet been freighted 
from Gallup, we prepared to settle down 
until it came. And now Tom began to 
show new and valuable qualities. Speak 
but the desire, and Tom clapped his 
hands, and it was done. So now, without 
knowing precisely what it was, we asked 
for a sand-painting. 

Tom hesitated before he clapped his 
hands. 

“It’s lot of trouble,” he said. “* Medi- 
cine-men got to get up early and hunt col- 
ored stone. Then they grind up, hours and 
hours. And then they make picture. 
Must destroy picture same day, too.” 

We waited. 

“Two dollar each person here, eh?” he 
inquired. 

At the haste with which we agreed, his 
face fell. He saw that he could have made 
it three dollars. But he cheered later, 
mounted a horse, and rode away. 

All the following day there was a quiet 
bustle going on at the medicine-lodge on 
a near-by mesa. Early in the morning, as 
Tom had said, went out the priests into 
the desert, to those places they knew of, 
and there found and brought in the miner- 
als of many colors, to be ground to fine 
powder with infinite labor by hand. Then 
came the intricate process of the picture, 
a vast canvas of sand spread about on the 
floor of the medicine-lodge, and sur- 
rounded when finished by feathered prayer 
sticks. 

At sunset, then, we went to the lodge, 
and walked into a scene that might have 
been in the Holy Land—the wide, bare 
spaces, the low-roofed house, and, watch- 
ing us with wide calm eyes, a flock of sheep 
and goats with the shepherd crouching by 
a tiny fire. But even here came the dis- 
sensions and cupidity of man. 

A tall priest was waiting. 
little English, and he said, 

“How much pay, vou folks?” 

Rapid calculation revealed that we had 
paid fifty dollars, and so we told him. 

“Huh!” he said, ““Tom he pay us 
fifteen!” 

There was a time when battle seemed 
imminent, for Tom, when he appeared, was 
not inclined to come over. At last, how- 
ever, he produced a huge roll of bills, 
peeled off the outer one, looked at it wist- 
fully, and gave it up. 

The ceremony proceeded. 

Ceremony it was. for the Indians regard 
certain sand-paintings as highly curative, 


He spoke a 


and it appeared that their sense of thrift 
told them not to waste this one. The re- 
sult was one of the most impressive rites I 
have ever seen. 

One of the cars had brought over a sick 
Indian woman, and she was to be healed. 

The medicine-lodge, neatly built of tim- 
ber and adobe, was a circle of about thirty 
feet in diameter, with a round opening in 
the roof. On the flat earth floor beneath 
this opening was the sand-painting, some 
twelve feet each way, and of extraordinary 
beauty of color and design. Three priests 
sat on sheepskins at the side. 

Of the symbolic qualities of the painting, 
those who have studied them must write. 
Human figures; the life-giver of the desert, 
the corn-stalk; their ancestors, the cliff- 
dwellers; the sky; the rainbow; the male 
and female principles; gods of earth and 
gods of water are all represented. The 
knowledge of this painting has been 
handed down from son to son for countless 
generations. 

The sick woman, in her bare feet, en- 
tered and sat down on the base of the corn- 
stalk, after sprinkling an offering of meal 
toward the priests. The seated priests 
then began a low chant, to the accompani- 
ment of the ceremonial rattles, while one 
of their number anointed the woman. 
This he did by touching the palms of his 
hands, first to certain portions of the paint- 
ing and then touching her, on back and 
chest, arms and feet. 

The chant changed, grew louder and 
shriller. The medicine-man sprinkled 
sacred water on the sand and gave the 
woman some to drink. Again he sprinkled 
the sand and again she drank. The chant 
fell to a low minor. 

From outside was brought in a bow] of 
glowing wood embers. The lodge was now 
almost entirely dark, the woman’s figure 
a gray silhouette, patient and touching. 
On the embers a powder was_ thrown, 
and the air was filled with a sharp and 
pungent odor. The priests noisily inhaled 
the smoke. 

And now, in his bare fingers and without 
haste, the officiating priest took glowing 
embers to the woman and placed them 
in the sand beside her. She was given the 
bowl of water and held it for a moment. 
The chant changed again. It rose, power- 
ful and compelling, as though to force the 
attention of the gods, while the woman 
poured the sacred water over the glow- 
ing coals. 

As the embers died, so did the chant. 
The Jodge was dark and still, the ceremony 
over. 


We were now to go on to Crystal. The 
trucks had gone ahead. Hereafter we 
meant to drive them ahead, like cows. 
Then, if they broke down, we intended to 
camp round them. But we had not reck- 
oned on that road. 

Aiter an hour of slow climbing, of 
watching them ahead lumber and sway 
up rocky ascents and stop panting to 
breathe, we passed them; not to see them 
again until in another state and under 
different circumstances, we met them 
again south of the railroad at Zuni, New 
Mexico. 

Our climbing had taken us out of the 
low desert into the high. On a beautiful 
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wooded plateau, over seven thousand {cet 
in elevation, we lunched in the shade be- 
side a spring. Lunched and watched, as 
usual, for the trucks. They did not come. 

At last we went on. All afternoon we 
traveled on those spicy uplands, with 
vistas of mountain and desert of great 
beauty, going slowly to give the trucks a 
chance to catch us. And at last, latein the 
afternoon, we got to Fort Defiance. 

It was a quiet Sunday. We had been 
ten days in the desert, and here at last was 
a white man’s town. Only forty or fifty 
miles to the south lay Gallup. Gallup, 
with mail and telegrams, and eight days 
before a play of mine had opened in New 
York! For eight days I had tried to for- 
get ‘“‘Spanish Love,” tried not to wonder 
whether it had failed or succeeded. 
“The Bat,” a second play, was to open the 
next day. And while we sat in the cars in 
that street at Fort Defiance, came the bank- 
er alongside and said, apropos of nothing: 

““There’s a hotel at Gallup.” 

“Any news of the trucks?” our car in- 
quired. 

There was no news of them. There 
opened up suddenly in our midst a schism. 
There were the true adventurers, who 
meant to see Crystal or die. And there 
were the weak sisters, to whom I belonged, 
who suddenly saw in Gallup not, as before, 
merely a place to stretch one’s legs from 
the limited, but a sort of paradise of ice, 
baths, beds, post-offices, and telegraph 
stations. 

Late that evening three cars, still bear- 
ing under their dust the mud of the Little 
Colorado, stopped before the hotel at 
Gallup, and from them there emerged 
twelve wild-eyed and unkempt individu- 
als, who carried and piled about them in 
that tidy lobby a vast collection of dust- 
covered rugs, pottery, baskets, motor 
garments, suitcases and thermos bottles. 
The women wore riding clothes or camping 
garb in the last stages of disrepair. 
Clutched in my arms was a Turkish towel, 
forgotten and thrown into the car at the 
last moment. 

And as with one voice this motley crew 
said, 

“Rooms, with baths.” 


Gallup, of course, was but an interlude. 
When our crystal-gazers had returned, we 
were then to go south into New Mexico, 
the Zuni country. 

Bathed and fed, the trucks forgotten, 
we had time then to remember the wonders 
we had seen. It had been worth while, as 
always are beauty and ancient custom, and 
the ruins left by those who so long ago 
have gone before. There should be soon 
a procession of motor-cars touring our 
great deserts, each self-supporting and 
with a keg of good water. The motorist 
may tire of even the most beautiful scenery, 
but when he has such points of interest as 
Oraibi and Walpi, when he has the snake- 
dance and the sand-picture, when he may 
buy for a mere song the treasures of the 
desert, he has more than scenery. He has 
interest. 

The crystal-gazers blew in late the next 
day. They reported, as we had expected, 
such rugs and jewelry as we had never seel- 
But they mentioned incidentally that the 
trucks had not appeared. 


On the trail of the old Spanish pioneers and into the heart of the historic Pueblo country, the Desert Caravaners continue their 


journey in search of adventure—and find it. In 


June Cosmopolitan, Mrs. Rinehart will tell of the picturesque Indian coun- 


try of the Southwest, as viewed through the eyes of a skilled author of keen observation and with an unfailing sense of humor. 
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that he had been sent south to round off 
his selling-experience. 

This was what he kept persistently in 
mind. If, in the background, other half- 
formed hopes still lingered, the memory 
of Mrs. Wynne’s merciless exposure of 
them was enough to keep him firm in his 
refusal to recognize them. 

Nevertheless, when his vagrant wan- 
dering brought him opposite the bril- 
liantly lighted Plaza, some impulse not 
quite within his control halted him, and he 
stood for several moments, his eyes upon 
its many glowing windows. Among these, 
naturally, he did not know which might 
be Elspeth’s, but the mere proximity of 
the hotel that housed her gave him plea- 
sure of a sort. 

Such, again, is the stuff love is made of. 

The desire to enter and send up his card, 
that he might see her, if only for amoment, 
almost mastered him, but he put it down. 
He was. he informed himself, no schoolboy 
to let his emotions run away with him. 
The better to prevent such a catastrophe, 
he walked away so rapidly that the 
Argentines who are congenitally incapable 
of hurry, stared. 

‘*Americano,’ announced more 
one, as if that explained all. 

This, however, was merely a momentary 
lapse. Jimmy knew that if he were to do 
business here, he must be as little Amer- 
icano as possible. The very qualities that 
had brought him success back north 
would handicap him here, where the 
“punch” we value so highly is anathema, 
and any attempt to do business on a 
basis of Anglo-Saxon directness is defeated 
by the tortuous indirectness of the Latin 
races. This he realized, and when he 
started on his rounds the next morning, he 
was prepared to move cautiously, feeling 
his way. 

The first day filled him with hope. The 
senores who were the heads of the big 
stores received him with the utmost 
courtesy. He made no effort to sell, 
letting them understand—sometimes in 
the Spanish he had acquired, and some- 
times in the English they preferred to air, 
and which he felt rather needed airing— 
that he had called simply to pay his 
respects. He did, however, in every case 
manage to secure a second appointment 
for later in the week. 

It was there, perhaps, that he made his 
first mistake. Nowhere on earth is ‘the 
less haste the more speed”’ as true as it is 
in Buenos Aires. Perhaps if there had not 
always been lurking in Jimmy’s mind the 
thought of that dinner-engagement with 
Elspeth and Mrs. Wynne, and the very 
human, if unrecognized, desire to make a 
showing of some sort before them, he might 
have been still more circuitous and circum- 
spect in his approach. Even as it was, he 
could never make himself wholly believe 
that he had rushed the sefores in any way. 

Then. after all, the dinner-engagement 
was postponed. The day before he was 
to have seen Elspeth again. he received a 
little note from her, saving that they 
were so sorry, but Mrs. Wynne had had a 
touch of an old illness, and that the doctor 
had recommended that they go to Mar 
del Plata—the Palm Beach of Argentina 
— achange of air> And 


than 
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that he would still be in Buenos Aires 
when they returned, and she was, his most 
sincerely, Elspeth Wyeth. 

One guess—and only one—should be 
needed as to where Jimmy carried that 
brief letter. 

Two days later, he did dine at the Plaza 
with Stephen, who called him up and 
invited him most urgently. 

‘“How’s business?” Stephen demanded 
blithely, after the waiter, taking his order 
most obsequiously, departed. ‘‘ Making 
new records, I suppose.” 

Jimmy shook his head. 

‘*‘T seem to be bunkered just now,” he 
admitted. 

bad!’ commiserated Stephen. 
“But they’re that way down here, they 
tell me. They'll look your stuff all over, 
but when it comes to signing an order, 
they’re worse than an old trout smelling 
round the hook. Why don’t you take a 
vacation—you look as if you needed one 
—and come down to Mar del Plata with 
me. Elspeth and Mrs. Wynne are there, 
you know.” 

There was nothing in the world that 
Jimmy wanted to do more—but it is an 
awful thing to have a drop of the Cove- 
nanters in one’s blood. 

‘““Can’t be done,” said Jimmy. 
here for business, you know.” 

‘‘All work and no play makes little 
Jimmy a dull boy,” suggested Stephen. 
**Paste that in your hat.” 

From what followed, Jimmy had no 
doubt but what Stephen was taking no 
chances of being a dull boy. He was al- 
ready well acquainted with the gilded 
youths who frequent the aristocratic 
Jockey Club; indeed, he had been put up 
for membership in that most exclusive of 
organizations. And apparently he was an 
honored guest in the homes of several old 
Argentine and Spanish families. 

‘*How about shoes?” Jimmy couldn’t 
help asking. 

‘*Don’t remind me of them,” pleaded 
Stephen. ‘‘I suppose I'll have to get them 
out some day and make a sort of stab at 
selling a few just to satisfy the governor, 
but I know now I was never born for 
business. Or, at any rate, not for business 
except as it is conducted down here.” 

The next day, Stephen departed for 
Mar del Plata, and Jimmy returned to his 
rounds. The sefores were occupado—busy. 
It was a new and bewildering experience 
to Jimmy; he felt as if he had stepped out 
of all that was real into a fourth dimension. 
He wondered, as one fruitless day followed 
another, if it were really he, Jimmy Mac- 
allister. who faced so flat a failure, and in 
the end he began to wonder if his past 
successes had ever really happened. 

Loneliness is the inevitable fate of a 
traveling salesman; reverses come to even 
the best of them. But never had Jimmy 
felt as he did as April melted into May— 
the May which was so lovely back home 
where the wonderful northern spring was 
weaving its eternal witchery. An almost 
overpowering nostalgia seized upon him 
at times, and, though he stubbornly 
resisted it, it added to his sense of defeat. 
He decided that the only thing he could 
do was to give up, go back home, and take 
“te merlicine. 


“Tm 
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Bitter the thought of that medicine 
was. Jimmy felt as Cesar might have if 
that last battle, at Thapsus, which was to 
make him ruler of the Roman world, had 
been a rout instead of a victory. 

“It’s only wasting the company’s time 
and money,” he told himself, and started, 
forthwith, for the American  consul’s 
office. 

The latter was not busy, and he was 
inclined toward sociability. 

“By the way—do you know young 
West?” he asked. 

“Came down on the Velasquez with 
me,” acknowledged Jimmy. 

“You'll enjoy this then,” said the con- 
sul. ‘‘You know how much attention he 
pays to business?’”? Jimmy nodded. 
“Well,” continued the consul impressively, 
“vesterday he landed two orders—one 
for five thousand, another for twelve.” 

Jimmy stared uncomprehendingly. 

**What?”’ he exclaimed, 

The consul nodded. 

“These Argentines think a lot of him,” 
he explained. ‘“He’s been cutting a wide 
swath here. He’s young and free with his 
money, and loves pleasure, and they un- 
derstand that. Yesterday, he was givinga 
dinner in his suite up at the Plaza—just got 
back from Mar del Plata, you know——” 

Jimmy moistened his lips. 

“T hadn’t heard 

“Been down there enjoying himself as 
usual,”? commented the consul. ‘Well, 
one of his guests asked him if his father 
wasn’t in business back in the States. 
West said he was—said he was supposed 
to be selling shoes here, sort of a good 
joke, you know. That made them all 
curious, and they made him dig up his 
sample-trunks and open them. The up- 
shot of it all was that two senores in the 
dry-goods business here gave him the 
orders on the spot. Can you beat that?” 

“No,” managed Jimmy, realizing he 
must say something. 

“T can,’ announced the consul, with 
great relish. ‘‘West told them he had 
never made out an order and didn’t know 
how—he didn’t want to spoil his party 
you see—and they made out their own 
orders for him!” 

Earthquakes might have shaken the 
city, but they would have seemed to 
Jimmy only a part of a general upheaval 
which was tottering every known standard. 
He realized dimly that the consul was 
speaking to him. 

‘““When are vou starting back?” 

“T’ve changed my mind,” said Jimmy 
grimly. “I’m going to stay.” 

Twenty minutes of swift walking and ol 
even swifter thinking, and Jimmy found 
the Plaza looming up before him. The 
sight of it crystallized his decision. He 
hesitated but a second, and then de- 
terminedly entered the luxurious lobby, 
braced for the plunge. He would not ask 
the firm to finance him further, but he had 
eleven thousand hard-earned dollars of 
his own. He was prepared to put them 
into the kitty, and to play the game as 
Coal Oil Johnny come to town might 
have—a desperate scheme, perhaps, but 
Jimmy felt desperate. 

“T want a room,” he informed the 
clerk. ‘I mean a suite.” 
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Before the clerk could comply Jimmy 
was hailed. 
“Where have. you been keeping your- 


self?” demanded Stephen. ‘I’ve been 
ine trying to get you all morning. I’ve got a 
> if couple of men up-stairs I want you to 
to meet.” 
vad As it proved, Jimmy had already met 
them, although not recently. Somehow, | 
ime they had always been occupado. Just | 
ed, now, though they were occupado al on 
stephen’s cigars “nt wines, they 
was assured him they had not forgotten him | ae ¥O a: 
and that they hoped they might soon give | ~ AQRiketion _ 
ung him some orders—which exactly 


what they had said the last time he had | 
vith seen them. 
“That’s the talk!’ Stephen interrupted | 


on- exuberantly. ‘You get your trunks up | 

: he here, Jimmy, and we’ll have a little lunch | = 

led. —there are several other chaps I want you | 
ely, to meet—and then we'll let them write | ; 

one their own orders.” 

” 


The senores smiled as if they found 


Stephen’s little jokes as agreeable as his 
hospitality, and nothing more was said | O x 


about it until the lunch was concluded, | 


m,” with’ vintage wines that would have made C a 
vide any American sales-manager a victim of OMPLEXTON 
| his apoplexy if he believed they were to be a 
un- part of a salesman’s account. Then | 
nga Stephen, acting as stage manager, pro- 
got duced Jimmy’s sample-trunks and the ON’T be too busy to take proper 
surprising—the astounding—farce was 
played through. The setores, hypnotized, care of your skin! Neglect now will 
it would seem, by their desire to please | mean clogged pores, blotches, sallow- 
lf as Stephen, wrote their own orders again! | ness, roughness—in fact, ruin for your complex- 
Vell, Did a better job for you than I did for 
ther myself,” commented Stephen, when the ion lateron. Why risk it when regular cleansing 
ates. senores had departed. “But we certainly | with soap and water is usually all that is re- 
ed —— ee twe, Jimmy: | quired to build a healthy, glowing complexion? 
1 al “You did,” he said. “And I think it’s | 
» his the whitest thing I ever heard of. If I The ee use, however, must be a good 
- up ever get a chance to repay you——” | soap. That means one that is well made from 
the surprised. ‘‘ That was the original agree- 
ment. you lathers freely and rinses easily. RESINOL 
x he socks, hand-in-glove, closer-than-brother? SOAP meets all these requirements and more 
have because of the Resinol it contains, which 
wit e paused abruptly, remembering another 
had st a i, ig “Geen Elspeth | helps it to soothe the skin while cleansing it. 
know lately?” he asked. 
party Jimmy shook his head, conscious that Try this delightful toilet soap at our 
own something was coming perhaps—some- expense. Write today to Dept. 3-B, 
thing that the mere thought of made him RESINOL, Baltimore, Md., for a free 
| the steel his heart even while he smiled trial size cake. 
d to determinedly. 
eaval “I proposed to her last month down at 
dard. Mar del Plata,” confessed Stephen. 
was “And she turned me down—gently but | 


firmly. She’’—Stephen smiled ruefully— | 
talked to me like a Dutch uncle. Said 


esinol 


immy she liked me and all that, but—oh well, 
you may as well have it in a lump—she | 
nd of couldn’t respect me, and couldn’t love a | 
found man tor whom she had no respect.”’ While | 
The Jimmy struggled to say something Stephen | 
He Went on, unheeding. ‘I can’t help being a | 
a born butterfly, I told her that if she’d say | 
obby, one little word, Jimmy, I’d turn over a new 
ot ask leaf, that I'd even peddle shoes to please 
1e had her, But she wouldn’t say it——” 
irs of Jimmy hesitated. Then, 
them Can’t you see she wanted you to do it 
me as of your own accord—first,” he said. 
might In the distance, a silvery bell struck the 
; but hour. Stephen glanced at his watch. 
Five o'clock!” he exclaimed, aghast. 
| the I m sorry, Jimmy, but I’ve got an 
engagement ’’—if Jimmy had been less in 


| 
i = 
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tumult himself. he must have wondered 
why Stephen blushed so—‘‘and I’ve got 
to change. Stick around while I do.” 

He disappeared for a few minutes, and 
then returned. 

“T say, Jimmy, I’ve got a box for the 
races to-morrow. Come along?” 

So strong are the habits of a lifetime 
that Jimmy almost said ‘‘No”’ before he 
realized he must say, “ Yes.” 

“That’s the talk!” said Stephen. 
“You've sure earned a vacation. Say the 
word, Jimmy, and | Il have you put up for 
the Jockey Club.” 

“Tl say it,” And 
thank you.” 

“ Attaboy!”’ encouraged Stephen. “I’m 
ready. Let’s go—unless you want to make 
yourself at home here id 

Jimmy, however, craved air. He 
descended with Stephen and, refusing the 
latter’s proffered lift, indulged once more 
in the pestiferous American habit of 
pedestrianism. He walked indeed until 
his legs protested. Then he found a little 
park, and sat down on a bench there. 

loves him,” he thought, “but she 
doesn’t respect him. And they have 
quarreled.” 

The good that is in the worst of us, and 
the evil that is in the best of us, confronted 
with this knowledge, waged bitter battle 
in Jimmy’s heart. 

At that instant, Elspeth saw him, and 
thought he looked like a stranger in a 
strange land who has fallen on evil days. 
She was sitting in a car outside one of the 
great. stores waiting for Mrs. Wynne to 
return. The instant feeling that he was in 
trouble was so strong that she had an im- 
pulse to goto him. But she hesitated, and, 
while she hesitated, Mrs. Wynne returned 
and the opportunity was lost. 

As the car picked up momentum, Mrs. 
Wynne glanced at her. 

“I don’t pretend to be a clairvoyant,” 
she said, “but I’m not blind. You look 
as if you had seen a ghost—am I to be 
confided 

Elspeth bit her lip. Then, 

“I’ve just seen Jimmy Macallister,”’ 
she confessed. ‘*He—he was sitting on a 
bench in the park and he looked so lonely 
and discouraged. I’m afraid things aren't 
going well with him here——” 

“What of it?’? demanded Mrs. Wynne 
dryly. 

Elspeth’s glance was indignant. 

“1 think it’s a shame!” she affirmed. 

“Let’s have him to dinner and offer 
comfort and solace,’ suggested Mrs. 
Wynne. ‘We owe him a dinner, you 
remember.” 

Elspeth’s color deepened. 

“It would be a real 
think——”’ 

So it was that Jimmy, returning, at last, 
to the hotel from which he had not yet 
moved his personal effects to the Plaza, 
found a message waiting for him. He read 
it through twice, trying to ignore a small 
inner voice that had suddenly come to life 
again. you going to play the game?” 
it clamored. persistently. 

Jimmy’s lips set. “Straight through,” 
he assured it. 

If he looked like an early-Christian 
martyr as he sent up his name at the 


said Jimmy. 


kindness, I 


Plaza, what wonder? Given the choice, 
he would have preferred burning at the 
stake to what lay ahead. But he was 
going through—straight through! 

Mrs. Wynne was very cordial, but Els- 
peth, conscious of a lurking amusement in 
her chaperon’s eyes, was a little con- 
strained. Jimmy himself was a little 
silent. Even so dinner passed off very 
well, whatever it consisted of—Jimmy 
never knew—and with no mention made 
of shoes or socks until it was well toward 
its end. Then Elspeth asked if he had 
seen Stephen lately. And Jimmy, his 
heart beginning to beat so that it seemed 
they must hear it, said he had—that 
very day. 

“Then you’ve heard—about those orders 
of his?’”’ asked Elspeth. 

Jimmy nodded, and braced himself for 
the plunge. 

“He beat meat my own game,” he said. 
“T’ve been breaking my neck to sell those 
same men ever since I got here, and I 
couldn’t. I went down to the American 
consul’s office this morning ready to go 
home and resign, and he told me about 
Stephen 

‘**Do you mean,” Mrs. Wynne broke in, 
hadn’t sold any of them?” 

a cent’s worth,” confessed Jimmy, 
without palliation. ‘‘When I heard that 
Stephen had sold eighteen thousand dol- 
lars’ worth, it almost floored me. Of 
course, the orders aren’t phenomenal, but 
they start business relations.” 

Elspeth’s eyes flashed, and in them 
Jimmy glimpsed that which Stephen had 
characterized as a sirain of the Puritan. 

“T don’t care!’’ she announced im- 
pulsively. ‘It doesn’t seem fair to me 
that a man who works and works fails 
while a man who just plays and spends 
money succeeds. It’s wrong, and nobody 
can tell me otherwise.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Wynne proved herself 
the perfect chaperon. 

“Excuse me a moment,” she murmured, 
and, rising, departed. 

She might as well have stayed; they 
hardly realized she was going, though 
Jimmy came automatically to his feet. 
He stood, gazing at Elspeth, whose lovely 
face was flushed with indignation and 
who was the more adorable for that. A 
mad hope surged in him; in his eyes shone 
that which must forever fill the daughters 
of Eve with delicious terror. Then, as 
suddenly as it had flashed, it went out. 

“T think,” he said quietly, though there 
were curious little white lines about his 
lips, ‘“‘that you do not do Stephen justice. 
Luck was with him perhaps—he planned 
no campaign and yet was successful, but 
you can’t help admitting that he has 
qualities that endear him to everybody.” 

“T think,” she persisted, “that a man 
needs something more.” 

The veriest fraction of a second Jimmy 
hesitated, but this should not be held 
against him. He believed implicitly that 
to continue was to crush out his last chance 
and with her before him, so unbelievably 
lovely, the temptation to let things so 
rest was almost overpowering. Yet he 
shook himself free. 

“The greatest tribute that any man can 
pay. to another is to say that he is white 
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clean through,” he said, his eyes holding 
Elspeth’s. “Stephen is white— clean 
through. Let me tell you what he did jor 
me to-day.” 

Elspeth listened, and as Jimmy came to 
his climax, her eyes glowed. 

“That,” she said, softly, “was sweet 
of him.” 

The cadences of her voice fell on Jim- 
my’s heart like a funeral chant. 

““T wanted you to know,” he explained, 
“just what—and how much I think of 
him. I believe any woman would be 
proud and happy és 

Elspeth gave him a quick glance. 

“You remind me,” she began, without 
thought, ‘‘of John Alden pleading for 
Myles Standish—”’ She stopped short, 
as realization of the possible interpretation 
that might be put on it came to her. 
“Oh!” she exclaimed, the loveliest of 
crimsons suffusing her face. ‘‘I didn’t 
mean that. And anyway,” she rushed on 
hectically, ““he doesn’t like me any more 
because I—I preached to him so much. 
There’s a girl he met at Mar del Plata that 
he’s really quite mad about, thoughhe 
won’t admit it yet.” 

The table was between them; Elspeth 
felt, somehow, that it must be kept be- 
tween them at all costs. Yet when he 
started round it, she seemed paralyzed. 

“‘ Please—please!’’ she begged, quickly. 
“T—Mrs. Wynne——”’ 

Eden had but one man and but one 
woman and there was peace. In that suite 
in the Plaza, were one man and one 
woman, and, outside the door, performing 
the office of an angel with a flaming sword, 
though she might not resemble him, stood 
Mrs. Wynne. 

“You needn’t remove the service just 
yet,” she informed the waiter, whose 
return she had anticipated. ‘I'll ring 
when I want you.”’ 

He retired, and she went back to her 
own room and stood, for a decent interval, 
looking over the lighted city. Finally, she 
returned—to Eden. 

“IT might have remembered,” she mused, 
“that Elspeth is her father’s daughter. I 
wonder if Stephen ever had a chance.” 

Finally she turned and returned—to 
Eden. 

“Should I have knocked?” she asked 
demurely. “‘I’m sorry——”’ 

Elspeth would have freed herself, but 
Jimmy held her fast. He would have held 
her so in the face of the concentrated gaze 
of creation just then. 

Mrs. Wynne smiled. 

“As the vicarious romancer,” she said, 
“T’d appreciate details please, as to when 
it began and why it ended 4 

“Tt began for me back on the Velasquez 
the first time I saw her,”’ said Jimmy. 

“Love at first sight,’’ commented Mrs. 
Wynne. “How exciting.” She tured 
to Elspeth. ‘And you, my dear?” , 

Elspeth colored vividly. ‘“I—I dont 
know when it began,” she confessed. “I= 
I didn’t even know it had begun really un 
til’’—she raised her lovely eyes to Jimmy 
—“until you were so dear about standing 
up for him that I—I just couldn’t help it 

The last words sounded as if they ha 
been squeezed out of her—as, indeet, 
they were. 
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How Many Miles 
Fhe Final 18 Your Complexion Good For 


How does the powder you use meet the test of motoring? Does your 
charm of complexion race away with the wind, leaving your skin red, shiny, 
rough and blotchy? This is one of the tests that prove the difference between 
Carmen and the ordinary face powder. Carmen stays on, preserving as well 
outdoors as in, the clear, radiant color and alluring softness that it imparts 
to the skin. Carmen, too, excels in the other vital tests of a face powder. 
The glorious beauty that it gives to the skin is immune to dampness. And it 
is just as enchanting under the brightest light as under the softest. Learn byone 
trial the vast difference between Carmen and the powder you are now using. 


; Send 12c to cover postage and packing for purse size 
Samp le Off CY box with three weeks’ supply—state shade preferred, 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


OWDER 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and new 
Brunette Shade, 50c Everywhere 
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The Rigid Panels With “Oatmeal Finish” 


The reasons for selecting Cornell-Wood-Board (instead of lath and plaster or ordinary 
wallboard) are just as important in lining my Summer Cottage as in building the walls 
and ceilings of my home and garage. 


When I follow the simple directions for applying Cornell, I find it will not warp or 
buckle. This is because every fiber is coated with waterproof sizing, and in addition 
both sides of every Cornell Panel are sized. 

Cornell's “ Triple-Sizing” process gives Cornell triple durability. No other wallboard 
is like it. No other can match the beauty of its fashionable “Oatmeal Finish.” 

Being primed at the mill, you can paint or calcimine Cornell without applying a prim- 
ing coat. This “Mill-Primed” surface saves much work and expense. Yet Cornell 
Panels cost nothing extra. 


To obtain these valuable improvements, to obtain long-lasting walls and ceilings, clean, 
strong and handsome—tell your lumberman you want Cornell-Wood-Board. You can 
tell the genuine by the name on the edge. 


Write for sample board and book No. 31 of “Cornell Interiors"— FREE. 
CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY, General Offices, Chicago 


Water Power, Mills and Timberlands in Wisconsin 


The strong “Cornell-Jute” wrapper protects each package of 10 Cornell Ly my from dust, moisture and blemish. Cornell 
Panels come in eight lengths from 6to 16 feet; two widths —** Cornell 32’’ for small rooms, ‘‘Cornell 48’? for large rooms 


4 Cornell k Board 
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